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PREFACE 


The present bibliographical study is an attempt, the first 
of its kind, to give a general statistical survey of the produc- 
tions of printers up to the year 1520. Bibliographers have 
pointed out that an analysis of all known publications, if tabu- 
lated according to their subjects, would afford a safe and sat- 
isfactory basis for deductions regarding the character and 
tendencies of the age preceding the Reformation and the in- 
tellectual aspects of society in general. The apparently dry 
and unpromising statistical tables which would form the 
groundwork for the inquiry into the state of social conditions, 
would admit of rich illustration from the stores of contempor- 
ary literary and political history. Yet such a detailed anal- 
ysis of pre-Reformation book-production has never yet been 
attempted with any fullness of treatment. 

In 1897 Richard Garnett in an article on “Early Italian 
Book-Trade”’ outlined the feasibility of such a study by exam- 
ining the fifteenth century productions of the Venetian and 
Roman presses. His observations on the general. character 
and tendencies of the book-trade and the taste of the buyers 
are naturally somewhat desultory and not always correct. 

In 19038 Robert Steele began to publish a series of articles 
on the content of fifteenth century printed books under the 
caption, “What Fifteenth Century Books Are About.” Un- 
like Garnett he does not study the sociological aspect but at- 
tempts to point out the literary value of the immense fifteenth 
century book-production. However, his detailed classification 
of books according to popular demand and wants gives also 
some clue to the taste of the reading public and its reaction 
on the printers. Steele’s studies are the first attempt at a 
description of the various classes of books, dealing with them 
subject by subject, and likewise the first attempt at estimat- 
ing the proportional percentage of each subject. He bases 
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his analysis of book-production and his proportional estima- 
tion on the 9,841 titles of incunabula described by Robert Proc- 
tor in his Index to the Early Printed Books in the British 
Museum (London, 1898). 


In our analysis we have followed a different system of 
classification than the one adopted by Steele and, morevver, 
we have based our calculations on 24,421 titles of fifteenth 
century printed books described by Burger in Copinger’s Sup- 
plement to Hain’s Repertorium Bibliographicum (vol. ITI, Lon- 
don, 1902). In the tabulations of the productions of cities 
and printers we counted also the 2,287 titles described by 
Reichling and in the Nachtraege. Steele does not attempt to 
give an estimate of the whole output nor a statistical approxi- 
mation of the national and urban production. 

In 1911 B. Iwinski published a general statistical estimate 
of the pre-Reformation book-production in Bulletin de L’Insti- 
tut International de Bibliographie (vol. XVI, Bruxelles) revis- 
ing the estimates of older bibliographers and giving also ap- 
proximations of the national and urban production (pp. 6-8). 
A proportional classification like the one made by Steele was 
not contemplated. We found Iwinski’s estimates as falling 
short of the mark and replaced them by new ones. Besides, 
we have compiled classified tables of the printed productions 
of the principal cities and leading printers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. These tables are the first attempt that has been made 
thus far to describe the literary activity of cities and printers 
in statistically detailed surveys. Chapters VI-IX, XII-XIX, 
and XXI-XXVII treat of subjects which have never yet been 
dealt with by bibliographers with any systematic fullness of 
treatment. 

The first two parts of this study were presented in the 
form of a serial article to the leading Catholic periodicals but 
were rejected on the ground that Catholic readers are not in- 
terested in the subject. The leading bibliographical magazine 
of England rejected the same article because it was “not suf- 
ficiently undenominational for its readers.” Chapters XXV- 
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XXVII were published in The Exponent, Monthly of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier’s Church, vol. I, Nos. 6-12, vol. II, Nos. 1-10, 
Moundsville, W. Va., Oct. 1916-Febr. 1918. The whole study 
is published now in a new form with many corrections and ad- 
ditions. 

This study is offered as the first attempt at a statistical 
approximation to the volume of pre-Reformation book-produc- 
tion and the author is conscious of the tentative character of 
his estimates. At the same time the author is also convinced 
that future researches along these lines will corroborate his 
conclusions and will even raise his estimates within a certain 
limit. He hopes that our church-historians will be cautioned 
against using any longer the strong language they have been 
using these many years in describing the conditions of the 
Church on the eve of the Reformation. An impartial study of 
the immense proportions of pre-Reformation book-production 
will restrain Catholic historians from branding the eve of the 
Religious Revolt as an age of grossest immorality and crim- 
inal abuses in the Church which caused “medieval Christen- 
dom to stagger slowly towards collapse.” The Protestant edi- 
tor who rejected our study as being too “denominational” for 
his bibliographical magazine perceived the great value of this 
vindication of the medieval Church and the author will regard . 
himself fully rewarded for his labors, if his study will induce 
Catholic authors to become more fair towards the Catholic 
Hierarchy who ruled the Church on the eve of the Reforma- 
tion. 

John M. Lenhart, O. M. Cap. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 5, 1935. 
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PART I 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OR NUMBER OF BOOKS PRINTED IN 
PRE-REFORMATION TIMES AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION ACCORD- 
ING TO COUNTRIES, LANGUAGES AND SIZES 
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INTRODUCTION 


No cultural agency has proved of such enduring beneficial 
consequences in the history of the world as the production of 
books. To write a history of human thought and the world’s 
progress is to outline the history of books. Naturally, in ages 
prior to the invention of printing, owing to the slow process 
of production, the number of literary monuments remained al- 
ways rather small. The press, however, or the new art of 
typography, gave wings to the human mind, enabling it to 
speak through metal type in all languages to all people and to 
provide all generations with a fountain of good in the never 
ceasing production of books. 

The printing press has fulfilled its cultural mission of 
raising intellectual structures of sound ideas and good: morals 
so well during the seventy-fiveyears preceding the Reformation 
that we may fitly call that period the Golden Age of Printing. 
The books issued from the press during that span of time pro- 
claim in a thousand tongues the glory of the Church, for it 
was She who tamed the barbaric nations, fitting them out to 
become the founders of that edifice which supports the pillars 
of modern civilization. The book-production of the eve of the 
Reformation is, indeed, the glory of the Church. Unfortun- 
ately, however, the average reader knows very little, if any- 
thing at all, about this particular work of the Queen of Na- 
tions. Books exerted a tremendous influence in every age; 
yet there was no time when their influence for good was so 
great as during the seventy five years preceding the Reforma- 
tion. 

In countless works bibliographers have studied and de- 
scribed the productions of the pre-Reformation press, so that 
an extensive literature has grown about this subject which is 
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increasing still more with every year. Despite this great mass 
of scholarly studies on the book-production of the eve of the 
Reformation, we still lack a comprehensive survey which 
would give the average reader a clear idea of the magnitude 
of the pre-Reformation productions of the printing press. 
This study is intended to fill up the gap. 


i 


BOOKS PRINTED FROM 1445 TO 1500 


The history of pre-Reformation printing is sharply divid- 
ed into two periods by the year 1500. There are no intrinsic 
reasons for such a division, since no break can be noticed in 
the steady progress of printing at the turning point of the 
fifteenth century. Still, owing to the predilection or caprice 
of bibliographers, we are better informed about the book pro- 
duction of the fifteenth than that of the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. As a matter of fact scholars have devoted 
their labors almost exclusively to the study of fifteenth cen- 
tury printed books, the so-called incunabula, and have sadly 
neglected to examine the post-incunabula, books printed after 
1500. This lack of detailed information about the book pro- 
duction of the early sixteenth century makes it imperative to 
draw a division-line between publications before and after the 
year 1500. 


iil 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS PRINTED FROM 1445 TILL 
DECEMBER 31, 1500 


Passing over the book-production of the East we must set 
down the year 1445 as the beginning of printing in Europe. 
It was in that year that John Gutenberg produced the first 
typographical book with movable type at Mayence in Germany. 
This first-fruit of the printer’s art brought to light a popular 
religious tract in German verse treating of the famous sayings 
of the Sibyls. Unfortunately only one leaf is preserved which 
is now treasured in the Gutenberg Museum at Mayence. The 
whole work must have comprised originally about seventy-four 
pages with twenty-eight lines to a page. 

This booklet was to become the precursor of the long line 
of printed books leading up without interruption to our times. 
During the five succeeding years (1446-1450) the inventor of 
the printer’s art, John Gutenberg, issued from his press at 
Mayence sixteen or more editions of Donatus, a small Latin 
grammar in Latin, and one edition of an astronomical alman- 
ac for the year 1447 in German. All these works were book- 
lets, the editions of Donatus comprising no more than from 
30 to 40 pages in print.” 

Gutenberg, however, began in 1450 to print the first large 
book, his famous Latin Bible of Forty-two Lines, which is like- 
wise the first book preserved in complete copies since the earli- 
er editions are only extant in fragmentary copies.? Needless 
to say, this Latin Bible can no longer be considered as the 
first book printed with movable type. The recent finds of 


1Seymour de Ricci, Catalogue Raisonné des Premiéres Impressi- 
ons de Mayence (Mayence, 1911), pp. 1-2. 

2Seymour de Ricci, op. cit., pp. 2-10. 

’Seymour de Ricci, op. cit., pp. Pie 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS 1445-1500 vy 


the earlier fragmentary works have deprived the Gutenberg 
Bible of the distinction enjoyed for wellnigh four centuries, 
of being regarded as the first production of the press. 


The new art of printing made slow progress up to the 
year 1462. No more than four printing offices were estab- 
lished by that date, two in Mayence, one in Bamberg, and one 
in Strassburg. However, in 1462 typography began to spread 
rapidly all over Europe, so that by the year 1500 we count 
1,700 printing-offices established at 276 different places. The 
production of books assumed such proportions that it com- 
pletely surpasses the expectations of the most sanguine minds. 
According to the data supplied by bibliography we must count 
no less than 40,095 editions of books printed from 1445 to 
December 31, 1500. About 38,000 of these editions are still 
verified by some complete or fragmentary copies, while the 
remainder has perished, not leaving even a shred of a leaf. By 
documentary evidence, however, we can establish the existence 
of a considerable number of editions of which every copy has 
perished. 


There must have existed also a rather large number of 
editions which cannot be ascertained by the exhibition of actu- 
al copies or by positive documentary evidence. Considering 
the large number of editions represented by only one copy or 
fragment of a copy, we are forced to admit that surely in 
many cases even the last copy has perished, not leaving even 
a particle of a fragment. As a matter of fact whole classes 
of books seem to have been doomed. to complete annihilation. 
Who should take care to preserve old school-books, after they 
had been worn and torn by pupils? Who would have thought 
of keeping antiquated text-books which had been replaced by 
more modern ones? Liturgical books did not fare any better. 
The ecclesiastic who had bought a new breviary or missal 
would hardly think of preserving the old and tattered copy as 
a relic of early printing. As a matter of fact we have docu- 
mentary evidence that many editions of missals and breviaries 
and rituals which had been issued in editions of 500, 600, and 
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700 copies have completely perished, not leaving the smallest 
piece of paper. Sale-lists of booksellers, account-books, inven- 
tories and library-catalogues of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries vouch for the existence of a considerable number of 
incunabula which are now completely lost so that not a trace 
of them can be found anywhere. Accordingly the enemies of 
books, wear and tear, fire, water and carelessness, caused the 
loss and destruction of whole editions of books in pre-Reforma- 
tion times. The ensuing Reformation proved no less a ruth- 
less enemy of certain classes of books which had escaped the 
ravages of time. The Reformers regarded Catholic books of 
theology and asceticism as inimical to their interests and felt 
bound in conscience to destroy them. Evidences of their 
whole-sale destruction are the leaves of vellum impressions 
found today, pasted on covers of books. The Manuale Up- 
salense, a ritual printed about 1487, has been reconstructed in 
one complete and several incomplete copies from leaves taken 
off book covers, after every copy of the whole edition had been 
destroyed.‘ 


‘Hans Bohatta, Einfuehrung in die Buchkunde (2. Auflage, Wien, 
1928), p. 54; Konrad Haebler, Handbuch der Inkunabel-Kunde (Leipzig, 
1925), pp. 169-172. 


IV 


NUMBER OF COPIES PRINTED FROM 1445 TILL 
DECEMBER 831, 1500 


The editions of the early incunabula were not large. As 
a rule no more than one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
copies were struck off the press by the printers. Before long, 
however, the number of copies printed was raised to 300. By 
the year 1480 editions of 400 and 500 copies had become the 
rule, while larger editions were issued in many cases. In 1478, 
930 copies of the Bible in Latin were printed. Seven years 
before (1471), 1000 copies of the voluminous commentary of 
Panormitanus on canon law was printed. The writings of 
Plato, a very large book, were published about the year 1494 
in an edition of 1,025 copies. But still larger editions were 
published. A breviary was issued in 1491 in an edition of 
1,500 copies, and Aristotle’s Politica the next year likewise in 
an edition of 1,500 copies. As many as 2,000 copies of Robert 
Caraccioli’s sermons were published in 1489. The largest edi- 
tions of incunabula, however, are the two editions of the 
Decretals, printed at Venice first in 1491 and again in 1494, 
by one printer in huge impressions of 2,300 copies each.° 

In view of these facts bibliographers agree now in estab- 
lishing 500 copies as the average of editions issued during the 
fifteenth century. Some, moreover, do not hesitate to take 
even a higher average, 550 or more copies to one edition, con- 
sidering the fact that by far the larger part of the incunabula 
were printed between 1480 and 1500, when the book-market 


*Konrad Haebler, Handbuch der Inkunabel-Kunde, pp. 142-145. 
Konrad Haebler, Deutsche Buchdrucker des XV. Jahrhunderts im 
Auslande (Munich, 1924), pp. 95-96, 112, 140-141, 262. 
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had assumed enormous proportions and the constantly increas- 
ing demand called for larger editions.*® 

These calculations establish the fact that the book-pro- 
duction of the latter part of the fifteenth century exceeded 
twenty millions; from 1445 to December 31, 1500, were print- 
ed 40,095 editions comprising 20,047,000 copies. 


6Friedrich Kapp, Geschichte des deutschen Buchhandels (Leipzig, 
1886, p. 264. Heinr. Meissner u. Joh. Luther, Die Erfindung der Buch- 
druckerkunst (Leipzig, 1900), p. 110. 


Vv 


NUMBER OF BOOKS PRINTED FROM 1501 TO 
DECEMBER 831, 1520 


The book-production of the first decades of the sixteenth 
century has received but scant attention on the part of bibli- 
ographers. Hence we do not possess the wealth of informa- 
tion about printing during that period which we have about 
the incunabula. The standard works are George Wolfgang 
Panzer’s Annales Typographici (vols. VI-XI) and Annalen der 
aelteren deutschen Literatur, works published some 140 years 
ago (Nuremberg, 1788-1805). Panzer describes in all about 
10,500 editions printed during the first two decades of the 
sixteenth centuries. Emil Weller, in his Repertortum Typo- 
graphicum (Noerdl., 1864-1885) added 1,263 new titles of Ger- 
man works. Other bibliographers may have contributed about 
one thousand new titles in various bibliographical studies, so 
that at present we may have ascertained the existence of well- 
nigh 13,000 impressions issued from 1501 till 1520. This 
sumtotal, however, represents but one half of the actual out- 
put. 


Since we have no adequate general bibliography of post- 
incunabula and presumably shall have none for some time, we 


. must use calculations to obtain a reliable estimate of the num- 


ber of books printed, 1501 to 1520. The history of printing 
does not know of any decrease of book-production during said 
period. B. Iwinski in 1910 worked out a mathematical formu- 
la based on the hypothesis of constant progression in book- 
production from the invention of printing up to modern times. 
By equation he obtained the term of progression for the per- 
iod 1436-1500 as amounting to “15.” Applying this rate to 
AE 
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the period 1501-1520 he calculated that 21,920 editions of 
books were printed during those twenty years.’ 

This estimate of the famous scholar, like so many others 
put forth by other bibliographers, is evidently an under-es- 
timate. Iwinski based his equation on two wrong assump- 
tions, namely that printing began already in 1436 and that the 
total output for the period 1436-1500 consisted of no more 
than 30,742 editions. We know for certain that the first typ- 
ographical book was produced no earlier than the year 1445 
and the total output up to December 31, 1500, exceeded the 
40,000 mark. Accordingly the term of progression must be 
raised to “27,” so that from 1445 to 1500, 40,095 editions were 
printed and from 1501 to 1520 as many as 34,850; and the 
sumtotal of all impressions for the 76 years, 1445-1520, is 
74,945. 


This estimate will be found very conservative, if we com- 
pare it with the ascertained number of impressions of incun- 
abula. George Wolfgang Panzer in his voluminous works 
(Annales, vols. I-V, and Annalen, vols. I-II) some 140 years 
ago described no more than 15,600 impressions of incunabula, 
and later researches have raised that number to about 38,000 
editions of extant incunabula. In the same way future re- 
searches will undoubtedly raise Panzer’s 10,500 editions of 
books printed between 1501 and 1520 to 32,000 extant impres- 
sions and upwards of 2,000 lost editions, so that they will bear 
out the above calculations. 


We saw above that during the last two decades of the 
fifteenth century printers issued increasingly larger editions 
of their books. This tendency to print larger impressions 
kept up during the first decades of the sixteenth century, so 
that the average number of copies printed must be consider- 
ably higher for the period 1501-1520 than for the period 1445- 
1500. Certainly printers did not follow uniform rules as to 


7Bulletin de L’Institut International de Bibliographie (Bruxelles), 
XVI (1911), 6-9. 
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the size of their impressions. Yet we have numerous data 
showing that books most in demand were issued in editions 
ranging from 1,000 to 2,000 copies. Since these popular 
works form the staple of the book-market, we are safe to set 
down 1,000 copies as the average number of impressions made 
of all books printed from 1501 to 1520. 

According to this rate no less than 34,850,000 copies of 
books were printed during the first two decades of the 
sixteenth century. Adding to this number the 20,047,500 cop- 
ies of incunabula, we have a sumtotal of 54,897,500 copies of 
books printed during the 76 years preceding the Reforma- 
tion, 7. e. from 1445 to 1520. 


8Friedrich Kapp, Geschichte des deutschen Buchhandels (Leipzig, 
1886), p. 323-328. 


VI 


THE FOREGOING FIGURES REPRESENT AN 
UNDER-ESTIMATE 


Although the foregoing figures may seem to be an over- 
estimate, we must nevertheless consider them as too low an 
estimate in view of the ever increasing new finds. Every 
year a number of hitherto unknown copies of incunabula and 
post-incunabula turn up in auction sales and in the second- 
hand book market. Moreover, many libraries are not yet 
properly indexed and we may look for new finds in their col- 
lections in the future. Even the best ordered libraries will 
have surprises for the librarian; new copies of hitherto un- 
known editions will turn up in unlooked-for places, as, for in- 
stance, among manuscripts, in files of documents, in bound 
copies of collections of miscellaneous works; or works lacking 
the proper imprint will be identified differently than by 
former librarians. In this way bibliographers will be able to 
discover a great number of copies which are still hidden away 
and thus constantly raise the number of known incunabula and 
post-incunabula. We may look for many accessions from the li- 
braries of countries which like Spain, Portugal, Russia, Mexico, 
and South America have no staffs of trained librarians proper- 
ly to index their treasures.’ Finally bibliographers have always 
shown a tendency to under-estimate the productions of the 
press of former ages. Every time they have put forth an es- 
timate about the number of books printed in the past, their 
calculations have been proved to fall considerably below the 
mark ascertained by later researches. In like manner later 
researches will raise the above figures of pre-Reformation 


®*Konrad Haebler, Handbuch der Inkunabelkunde, pp. 170-171. 
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book production and for this reason our calculations can be 
considered only as tentative and expressing no more than the 
minimum which can be ascertained for the time being. 

The greatest problem will ever remain the determination 
of the extent of the loss of whole editions of which no trace 
has been left. We estimated that loss as constituting from 
five to six percent of the number of extant editions. Yet we 
are inclined to believe that at least ten percent may be added 
to the number of ascertained impressions to express the ap- 
proximate loss of editions that have perished. In view of 
the fact that as high as 98, 99, and 99.5 percent of the copies 
of many editions have perished, we will not marvel that the 
loss of whole editions constitutes ten percent of the entire out- 
put. On account of this loss of entire impressions, which can- 
not be accurately determined but must be considered as com- 
paratively large, we hardly run the risk of overstating 
matters in computing the number of books printed in past 
ages; as a matter of fact, bibliographers of former times al- 
ways erred by underrating the productions of the press, and 
we are inclined to believe that our calculations will likewise 
fall short of the true mark. At any rate we do not consider 
our figures as final. 


vil 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Bibliographers vary considerably in the use of the term 
“book.” This looseness of terminology causes not a little con- 
fusion especially in numerical estimates. One bibliographer 
may count a voluminous work as one item, whereas another 
may set it down according to the number of volumes as so 
many books. On the other hand the binder may have bound 
up different books into one volume, which is counted by one 
bibliographer as a unit and by another as a multiple. This 
variable use of the term ‘“‘book”’ is the reason why the numeri- 
cal estimates of different bibliographers are hardly ever com- 
parable; identical books are counted by one as units and by 
others as groups of books. In general, special bibliographies 
count the parts as separate units. 

The word “book” is used in our calculations for a piece 
of printed matter ranging from a single broadside or single 
leaf up to the most voluminous work. Accordingly a broad- 
side, printed on one side only, counts as much as the most vo- 
luminous work consisting of many bulky tomes. 

People generally understand by the term “book” a vol- 
ume of some bulk. Hence bibliographers have introduced the 
custom of counting as a book a volume of fifty and more pages, 
while smaller pieces are classified as pamphlets, single sheets 
and broadsides. This classification may hold regarding mod- 
ern productions printed on thin paper. In regard to pre-Ref- 
ormation productions of the press printed with heavy type on 
thick hand-made paper and bound in thick covers, we may well 
hesitate to call those booklets “pamphlets” which consist of 
as few as ten and twenty pages especially when issued in the 
large sizes of folio and quarto. 

16 
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Evidently broadsides, single leaves and tiny pamphlets are 
not regarded or called “books” by the average reader and for 
this reason our figures are misleading to his mind. Fully 
twenty-five percent of all books printed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury are broadsides, single sheets or pamphlets ranging from 
three to fifty pages, so that we must count upwards of fif- 
teen million publications as books in the ordinary sense and 
upwards of five million as pamphlets and single sheets. 

On the other hand about 300 editions, comprising 150,000 
copies of the books properly so called, are voluminous publica- 
tions consisting of from two to eight volumes and counting 
each a sumtotal of 1,000 to 5,000 closely printed pages of the 
larger and largest size. Moreover, wellnigh 400 editions of 
the incunabula, comprising about 200,000 copies of books, are 
bulky works of one volume containing from 600 to 1,200 print- 
ed pages of all sizes. 


If we take into account the great number of large publi- 
cations containing an aggregate of printed pages ranging from 
600 to 5,000 and furthermore consider the space-saving de- 
vices of contractions and abbreviations used by their printers, 
we may confidently state that the printing surface of the fif- 
teen million books and five million pamphlets and single sheets 
is equal in size to twenty million books of from 300 to 400 
pages in octavo. These handy octavos come before the men- 
tal vision of the average reader, when he speaks or reads of 
books and: they express best the idea of books to his mind; 
they will also enable him to grasp the magnitude of the book- 
production of the fifteenth century. 


During the first two decades of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury we notice a slight decrease in the number of both bulky 
publications and single sheets. Yet on the whole the book-pro- 
duction of those years presents the same features as that of 
the fifteenth century, so that we can truthfully say that the 
34,850,000 copies printed from 1501 to 1520 are equal in bulk 
to as many copies of octavos numbering each about 300 to 
350 pages in print. 


Vill 


PRE-REFORMATION AND MODERN BOOK-PRODUCTION 
CONTRASTED 


The immense volume of pre-Reformation book-production 
will be better grasped by contrasting with it available figures 
regarding publications in modern times. The number of 
books, pamphlets and periodicals printed in the United States 
from 1639 to 1799 amounted to 35,854 editions.t° Since the 
circulation of these impressions was rather restricted, the edi- 
tions must have been rather small, so that the aggregate of 
copies printed hardly exceeded the twenty-five million mark. 
Moreover, the bulk of the greater part of these books was 
rather small; we do not find a single publication of 1,800 pages 
or more and the number of pamphlets was proportionately 
high. Accordingly the aggregate of 160 years’ printing does 
not equal half of the pre-Reformation productions as to num- 
ber and bulk. 


Pre-Reformation book-production is as large as the total 
output of Germany during the seventy-nine years, 1568-1646, 
whether we consider the number of editions or the number of 
copies in German book-production during the forty-six years, 
1568-1613." 


The number of books printed during the 165 years, 1475- 
1640, in England, Scotland, Ireland and on the continent for 
English firms amount to not quite 27,000 editions or 36 per- 
cent of the pre-Reformation production and, considering the 
number of copies, to about 43 percent of the pre-Reformation 


10Charles Evans, American Bibliography, vols. I-XII (Chicago, 
1908-19384). 
11Friedrich Kapp, Geschichte des Deutschen Buchhandels, pp. 791- 


793. 
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production.’2 The aggregate of books printed in England dur- 
ing the hundred years, 1732-1832, amounts to no more than 
35,000 impressions or not quite 47 percent of the production 
on the eve of the Reformation, and, considering the number 
of copies, to about an equal number as that of the pre-Refor- 
mation production.!* 


The book-production of the United States during the six- 
ty-two years, 1822-1883, amounts to about 74,000 editions or 
about 99 percent of the pre-Reformation output. The annual 
number of publications in the United States in 1822 was no 
more than 317 books, and 733 books in 1835, which equals the 
preduction of the years 1458 and 1473. It was only in 1880 
that the book-production of the United States came up to the 
pre-Reformation mark of 2,000 books printed in 1520."* 


The bibliographer Albert Eim put forth an estimate in 
1907 which would give the book-production of the whole world 
from the invention of printing up to 1907 the enormous total 
of 3,313,764,900 copies. According to this estimate the pre- 
Reformation producticn would be equal to 1.67 percent of the 
world’s production or the sixtieth part of the same produc- 
tion.© 


According to the calculations of an American bibliograph- 
er all the libraries of the whole world combined treasured 
3,200,000,000 copies of books in 1907, which is fifty-eight 
times the volume of the pre-Reformation production. The 
same bibliographer in 1907 counted a total of 700,000,000 


, 


122A. W. Pollard, and G. R. Redgrave, A Short-title Catalogue of 
Books printed in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of English 
Books printed abroad 1475-1640 (London: Bibliographical Society, 
1926), pp. 1-609. They list exactly 26,148 titles, not counting double 
entries marked “a.” 

13Bulletin dInstitut International de Bibliographie (Bruxelles), 
XVI (1911), 19. 

14] bid., 32-36. 

Him, Le Livre (Paris, 1907); Otto Hartmann, Die Hntwicklung 
der Interatur und der Buchhandel (Leipzig s. a., 1908), p. 102; La 
Bibliofilia, vol. TX (Firenze, 1908), 271. 
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books preserved in American libraries, an amount thirteen 
times as great as the pre-Reformation production.'® 

Comparisons like these cannot fail to bring out the vast- 
ness of the production of books on the eve of the Reformation. 
Yet in one way comparisons between pre-Reformation produc- 
tion and modern productions are misleading, since they do not 
take account of the slow working hand-press of former ages 
and the modern rapidly working machine-presses. 


16Him, op. cit.; Hartmann, op. cit. pp. 102-103; La Bibliofilia, XI, 
271-272. 


IX 


DIMENSIONS OF PRE-REFORMATION 
BOOK-PRODUCTION 


The vast proportions of pre-Reformation book-production 
will be better grasped when expressed in terms of measure- 
ment. Assuming one inch to be the average measure of thick- 
ness of single books, the whole collection, placed close togeth- 
er as books are arranged upon shelves, would form a straight 
line of no less than 866 miles. This average, however, is evi- 
dently too small in view of the fact that the pre-Reformation 
books were printed on thick hand-made paper and issued from 
the printing-office bound in thick covers; unbound: books were 
rarities on the book-market in those days. Accordingly the 
row of pre-Reformation books would extend in reality farther 
than 1,000 or even 1,200 miles. 

The printing surface of the pre-Reformation books ex- 
tended likewise to staggering dimensions. Assuming the 
printed surface on a page to be 6 by 4 inches and the number 
of pages to a book to be 320 the aggregate of the printed sur- 
face of all books. printed from 1445 to 1520 must have covered 
an area of 403,287 and 14 square miles, or more than one- 
seventh part of the area of the United States exclusive of 
Alaska and outlying possessions. 

A fast reader would require 84 years to read only one 
copy of each edition, if he would read seventy pages an hour 
and twelve hours a day. Under the same conditions it would 
take 61,642 years to read every copy of each edition. 

Counting 4 inches to a printed line and 40 lines to a page 
and 320 pages to a book, the aggregate of all lines of books 
printed from 1445 to 1520 will make a straight line of 44,361,- 
616 miles or 1,781 times the circumference of the earth. 

via 
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The labor entailed in printing all the books from 1445 to 
1520 is likewise enormous. Two men helping each other had 
to give more than 12,000 million hard: pulls at the bar of the 
press to print the 16,567,200,000 pages. Assuming that a 
printer could finish off 2,000 pages in 12 hours, it took 99,- 
403,200 hours of labor or 4,141,800 days of 24 hours or 11,347 
years of 365 days. 

Counting one inch as the thickness of single books, all 
pre-Reformation books piled on top of each other would reach 
to a height 157 times as high as Mount Everest, which is 
29,000 feet high and considered to be the highest mountain in 
the world. 

The weight of the pre-Reformation books would be 109,- 
795 tons or 219,590,000 pounds, if we assume the small aver- 
age of eight ounces for one book. 

The quality of pre-Reformation books defies all attempts 
at mathematical computation. Artistic beauty, educational 
value, and longevity are characters of those old books which 
cannot be expressed in numbers. All we can say is that pre- 
Reformation book-production is vastly superior to later and 
modern production as to artistic make-up, general usefulness, 
and longer life of the individual books. 


Xx 


CATHOLIC AND NON-CATHOLIC BOOK-PRODUCTION 
PRIOR TO 1521 


This immense book-production was so preponderantly 
Catholic in pre-Reformation times, that the non-Catholic part 
forms but a negligible quantity. The Jews printed from 1475 
till 1498 at least 109 Hebrew books. Eight editions have per- 
ished completely, so that not the least fragment is to be found, 
while the remaining 101 editions are extant only in small 
numbers of copies or fragmentary parts.'7 We may add two 
or three editions which have perished without leaving any 
trace whatsoever, so that the sum-total amounts to 112 edi- 
tions. 

The Greek Schismatics published three Slavish books at 
Cetinje in Montenegro in 1494 and 1495 and the Catholic print- 
er Schwaypolt Fiol issued four Slavish books for them at Cra- 
cow in 1490 and 1491.18 The Hussites have only a part of a 
book to their credit. In 1495 the Catholic printer John Kamp 
brought out a Czech translation of Lives of the Saints at 
Prague. An appendix to this work containing the lives of the 
heretics John Huss and Master Jerome of Prague, bound up 
with the whole work, was sold to the Hussites, while Catholics 
received the book without the heretical appendix.’ 


1iJewish Encyclopedia, VI (New York, 1904), 578-579. Even this 
number must be reduced by four, since four parts are counted as separ- 
ate books. Joa. Bern. Rossi, Annales Hebraco-typographicit saeculi 
XV (Parmae, 1795), describes only 86 editions (pp. 3-150) and Moise 
Schwab, Les Incunables Orientawx (Paris, 1883) describes 92 editions 
(pp. 26-48). 

1sV. Jagic, Der erste Cetinjer Kirchendruck vom Jahre 1494 (Vien- 
na, 1894), pp. 1-2; K. Burger, Printers of the XV. Century (London, 
1902), pp. 398 and 669; Paul Jos. Safarik, Geschichte der sued- 
slavischen Literatur, III, Abteil. 1 (Prag, 1865), 128, 251-255, 269. 

19Joseph Volf, Geschichte des Buchdrucks in Boehmen und Maeh- 
ren (Weimar, 1928), p. 23. 93 
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No other non-Catholic books were printed prior to the 
year 1501. All these non-Catholic publications were brought 
out in rather small editions, as is conclusively proved by the 
scarcity of extant copies. Accordingly the general average of 
500 copies to one edition must be regarded as too high for this 
particular class of books. But even if we would make this 
rather high average of 500 the basis of our calculations, we 
would have no more than 60,000 non-Catholic books or less 
than two-tenths of one percent of the total output of the fif- 
teenth century, while the number of books printed by Catho- 
lics would amount to 19,991,000. These figures leave allow- 
ances for the number of editions, lost and overlooked. 


During the two decades of the early sixteenth century the 
number of non-Catholic books was increasing considerably. 
Jewish printing had come to a total standstill in 1498 and re- 
sumed its work only five years later, in 1508. From 1508 till 
1520, both years included, the Jews published 130 Hebrew and 
Aramaic books, not counting a few Latin and Italian books 
printed by Jews for Christians exclusively. Besides, Chris- 
tian printers issued 17 impressions of Hebrew and Aramaic 
books for the exclusive use of Jews. Almost half of the 130 
editions of Jewish impressions appeared at Constantinople in 
Turkey (67 editions), 9 were issued at Salonica in Macedonia 
(now Greece), 5 at Prague, and the remaining 49 editions at 
six different cities of Italy.?° 


The Greek Schismatics printed no more than about eight 
books, 3 at Tirgovishtea in Rumania, 2 at Venice in Italy, 1 at 
Curtea de Argesh,?* and one or the other might have been 
omitted or might have perished completely. These are all the 
Slavish books that were printed from 1507 till 1520. 


20Moise Schwab, op. cit., pp. 49-86, giving a detailed description of 
every edition. 

21J. Bianu, and N. Hodos, Bibliografia Romanesca, I (Bucharest, 
1903), pp. 1-21; Emil Picot, Nouveaua Melanges Orientaux (Paris, 
1886), pp. 515-560; Paul Jos. Safarik, Geschichte der sued-slavischen 
Literatur, III, Abteil. 1 (Prag, 1865), 123-125, 255-257. 
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The Hussites published fourteen or fifteen Czech books, 
mostly printed by Catholic printers like the famous Czech 
Bible printed by Peter Lichtenstein at Venice in 1506, which 
contains an illustration showing among the angels of Darkness 
the portrait of the reigning pope Julius II.22. And this Catho- 
lic printer had made a specialty of printing missals and brev- 
iaries for the clergy. 

Luther and his partisans issued about 450 books and 
pamphlets from 1517 till 1520.22 These Reformers still be- 
longed externally to the Church till January 3, 1521, when 
Luther was formally excommunicated. But, counting their 
publications and the 17 Hebrew books printed by Catholic 
printers solely for Jews, we have a sumtotal of 619 editions 
issued by non-Catholics from 1503 till 1520. 

The editions of books published by Jews, Schismatics and 
Hussites were on the whole rather small. Making allowance 
for possible omissions and the complete loss of a number of 
editions, the total output of copies printed by or for non-Cath- 
olics exceeded hardly the 600,000 mark during these two dec- 
ades. Accordingly no less than 34,250,000 copies of books or 
98.27 percent of the total output were printed by Catholics and 
for Catholics from 1501 to 1520. The non-Catholic book-pro- 
duction from 1475 till 1520 amounted: to 739 editions and 660,- 
000 copies or 1.2 percent of the whole output of the 76 years, 
1445-1520. 


22Joseph Volf, op. cit., pp. 149-152; J. Ch. Brunet, Manuel du 
Inbraire, 5th edition (Paris, 1860), I, 901, and Supplement, I (Paris, 
1878), 129. 

23Panzer, in his Annales and Annalen, lists 3898 impressions of 
books, and Weller adds 29, so that a total of 427 editions is ascertained. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION OF THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
FROM 1445 TILL 1520 


Accurate statistics of the production of the several coun- 
tries cannot be had for two reasons. Copies are still preserved 
of about 4,200 editions which have no imprint and defy all at- 
tempts at localization. What is worse, we have to reckon with 
an indefinitely large number of editions which perished with- 
out leaving the least trace. All we can do in this case is to 
try to arrive at an estimate which will come as near as pos- 
sible to the true number. 


In 1911 Iwinski published an estimate of the production 
of incunabula in the different countries of Europe.2* He cred- 
ited Germany with the issue of 20,000 editions, Italy with 
6,636, the Netherlands with 2,049, France with 1,125, Spain 
with 600, England with 324, Sweden with 8, and gave 30,742 
as the sumtotal for entire Europe. We have seen that his 
sumtotal is too low. Germany is taken in the historical sense 
of the term as including Austria-Hungary, Poland, Switzer- 
land and Alsace-Lorraine, Spain as including Portugal, and 
Sweden as including also Denmark. 

To obtain a safe basis for a better approximation to the 
truth we tabulated 23,279 editions of incunabula which can be 
localized and found that 9,766 editions were printed in Italy, 
6,876 in Germany, 3,639 in France, 1,203 in Holland, 752 in 
Belgium, 576 in Spain, 274 in England, 72 in Austria, 33 in 
Bohemia, 29 in Portugal, 16 in Moravia, 15 in Poland, 12 in 
Sweden, 7 in Denmark, 4 in Hungary, 3 in Montenegro, and 
2 in Croatia. 


24Bulletin d’Institut international de Bibliographie (Brussels), 
XVI (1911), 7-8. 
26 
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If we take the respective ratios as the basis of a calcula- 
tion of the total production of the different countries we will 
arrive at the following estimates: Italy produced 16,816 edi- 
tions or 41.94 percent of the total European output equalling 
8,408,000 copies, Germany 29.52 percent or 11,845 editions and 
5,922,500 copies, France 15.64 percent or 6,275 editions and 
3,137,500 copies, Holland 5.23 percent or 2,073 editions and 
1,036,500 copies, Belgium 3.22 percent or 1,295 editions and 
647,500 copies, Spain 2.47 percent or 994 editions and 497,000 
copies, England 1.17 percent or 472 editions and 236,000 cop- 
ies, Austria 0.30 percent or 123 editions and 61,500 copies, Bo- 
hemia 0.14 percent or 59 editions and 29,500 copies, Portugal 
0.12 percent or 50 editions and 25,000 copies, Moravia 0.068 
percent or 26 editions and 13,000 copies, Poland 0.064 percent 
or 25 editions and 12,500 copies, Sweden 0.05 percent or 21 
editions and 10,500 copies, Denmark 0.03 percent or 12 edi- 
tions and 6,000 copies, Hungary 0.017 percent or 4 editions 
and 2,000 copies, Montenegro 0.012 percent or 3 editions and 
1,500 copies, and finally Croatia 0.009 percent or 2 editions 
and 1,000 copies, and a sumtotal of 40,095 editions and 20,- 
047,500 copies for the whole of Europe. 


We stated above that 34,850 editions of books were print- 
ed in Europe from 1501 till 1520. Basing our estimates upon 
the fifteenth century ratio we will have the following distrib- 
ution as to countries: Italy 14,609 editions, Germany 10,284, 
France 5,448, Holland 1,798, Belgium 1,118, Spain 850, Eng- 
land 390, Austria 104, Turkey 69, Bohemia 48, Portugal 41, 
Moravia 22, Poland 22, Sweden 17, Denmark 10, Greece 10, 
Hungary 5, Rumania 3, Croatia 3, Scotland and Lithuania 
each 2. 


The book-production of the various countries from the in- 
vention of printing in 1445 up to the year 1520 amounted to 
23,017,000 copies in Italy, 16,206,500 copies in Germany, 8,- 
580,500 copies in France, 2,834,500 copies in Holland, 1,765- 
500 copies in Belgium, 1,347,000 in Spain, 626,000 in England, 
165,500 in Austria, 77,500 in Bohemia, 69,000 in Turkey, 66,- 
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000 in Portugal, 35,000 in Moravia, 34,500 in Poland, 27,500 
in Sweden, 16,000 in Denmark, 10,000 in Greece, 7,000 in Hun- 
gary, 3,000 in Rumania, 3,000 in Croatia, 3,000 in Scotland, 
2,000 in Lithuania, and finally 1,500 in Montenegro, and a 
sumtotal for the whole of Europe of 54,897,500 copies. 


Although the above figures look very precise, they can- 
not be regarded as mathematically exact. They are estimates 
which may be taken as approximations failing both by excess 
and defect. The estimates for Holland and Belgium are evi- 
dently too high. Wouter Nijhoff and M. E. Kronenberg in 
their accurate and complete bibliography’ do not list more 
than 551 impressions for Holland and 430 impressions for Bel- 
gium. If we should add six percent to allow for omissions and 
irretrievable losses we will have no more than 584 impressions 
for Holland and 456 impressions for Belgium. On the other 
hand the estimate for Poland is evidently too low. Wierzbow- 
ski,?* in his rather incomplete bibliography, describes 157 edi- 
tions of books printed in Poland from 1501 till 1520. Est- 
reicher?’ raised the number of Polish impressions for the same 
period to 444, including, however, a number of very doubtful 
editions. At any rate the production of Poland was dispro- 
portionately large after the year 1500. Again the estimate 
for Spain seems to be too high owing to the expulsion of the 
Jews whose book-production has to be eliminated for the whole 
period, while that for Portugal tallies exactly. Burger? lists 
696 impressions for Spain and 48 for Portugal. Adding six 
percent to account for omissions and unknown losses we would 
have 738 editions of books printed in Spain from 1501 till 1520 


25Nederlandsche Bibliographie van 1500 to 1540 (s’Gravenhage, 
1923). 

26Theodor Wierzbowski, Bibliographia Polonica XV. ac XVI. 
saeculorum, Vols. I-II (Varsoviae, 1889-1891), passim. 

27Karl Estreicher, Polnische Bibliographie des XV. und XVI. 
Jahrhunderts, with the second title: Bibliografia Polska XV.-XVI. 
Stolect (Krakow, 1875), pp. 4-13. 

28Konrad Burger, Die Drucker und Verleger in Spanien und 
Portugal von 1501 bis 1536 mit chronologischer Folge zusammenge- 
stellt (Leipzig, 1918), passim. 
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and about 49 impressions issued in Portugal. However, the 
estimates for Italy, Germany and France will surely have to 
be raised by future bibliographers. 

As to geographical demarcations we followed modern 
boundary lines taking account of the ethnic elements, so that 
the German parts of Switzerland, and Alsace-Lorraine were 
assigned to Germany and the French cantons of Switzerland 
and Lorraine were ranged under France. This arrangement 
was necessitated by the needs of a proper classification of the 
vernacular book-production. 


The ratio of books to the number of population was nat- 
urally lower than in our age of cheap and quick production. 
Prior to the year 1501 we count only one printed book to every 
five persons throughout the extent of entire Europe. If we 
eliminate Russia, Turkey, Greece and seven other countries, 
where no books were printed, we find the ratio of one book to 
every three persons. Regarding particular countries we ob- 
serve that some of them had a higher ratio, while most of 
them fell short of the average. 


Only two countries count a larger number of printed books 
than people, so that they could supply every person with a 
copy of a printed book. Belgium ranks highest with 1.67 cop- 
ies to every person and Holland follows next with 1.05 copies 
to every person. The per capita distribution of books in oth- 
er countries prior to the year 1501 is as follows: Italy 1 copy 
to every 1.3 persons, Germany 1 copy to every 1.68 persons, 
Switzerland 1 copy to every 3.33 persons, France 1 copy to ev- 
ery 4.46 persons, England 1 copy to every 10.59 persons, Spain 
1 copy to every 22.13 persons, Portugal 1 copy to every 40 per- 
sons, Denmark 1 copy to every 93 persons, Austria including 
Bohemia, Moravia, Croatia and Hungary 1 copy to every 93.45 
persons, Sweden 1 copy to every 170 persons. and Poland 1 
copy to every 240 persons. In the little kingdom of Monten- 
egro, because of its small population we may count 1 copy 
to every 100 persons. The ten countries of Russia, Turkey. 
Greece, Rumania, Bulgaria, Serbia, Albania, Norway, Scotland 
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and Ireland with an aggregate population of about 36 millions 
of people were not blessed with the benefits of the printer’s 
art prior to the year 1501. 

Yet these ratios will not bring out certain features of the 
national book-productions which help to convey a better ap- 
preciation of the work of the nations’ printers. Typography 
was not equally distributed over the different countries but 
was concentrated in many centres. The populous cities on the 
banks of the principal rivers and the thriving business marts 
along the national highways together with some maritime 
ports were the places selected by the printers to ply their 
trade. In Germany printing was confined almost exclusively 
to the valley of the Rhine and the south, so that the exten- 
sive territory in the north-east had not as many printing es- 
tablishments as one of the larger cities in the south or west. 
This unequal distribution is the reason why the ratio for en- 
tire Germany is not as high as that of the former German 
provinces of Belgium and Holland. The high rating of Italy 
is accounted for by literary patronage which demanded a dis- 
proportionately large number of professional works of theolo- 
gy, law, medicine, and education. 

The number of books produced prior to the year 1460 form 
a negligible quantity, so that pre-Reformation printing ex- 
tends only over the span of two generations of thirty years 
(1460-1520), in which the members of the second generation 
completely replaced those of the first one. A distribution of 
printed copies in relation to the members of both generations 
will furnish a more accurate and higher ratio for the various 
countries. 


The ratio for entire Europe is 1 printed copy to every 3.62 
persons of the two generations and for the countries where 
books were printed 1 copy to every 2.33 persons. The ratios 
for the different countries are the following: Belgium 2.28 
copies to 1 person, Holland 1.44 copies to 1 person, Italy 1.04 
copies to 1 person, Germany 1 copy to 1.23 persons, Switzer- 
land 1 copy to 2.5 persons, France 1 copy to 3.26 persons, Eng- 
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land 1 copy to 7.98 persons, Spain 1 copy to 16.33 persons, Por- 
tugal 1 copy to 30.33 persons, Austria including Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, Croatia and Hungary 1 copy to 69.44 persons, Denmark 
1 copy to 69.75 persons, Sweden 1 copy to 129.87 persons, and 
Poland 1 copy to 173.9 persons. 

Certainly books were not printed in all these countries 
during those sixty years. In some countries printing com- 
menced only after 1470, in others after 1480, 1490, 1500 and 
later. 

A distribution of books in relation to the printing estab- 
lishments of the different countries prior to the year 1501 
places Holland at the top of the list with 20,730 copies, then 
follows Germany with 19,291 copies, Belgium with 16,602 cop- 
ies, England with 15,733 copies, Italy with 10,536 copies, 
France with 10,253 copies, Austria excluding Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, Croatia and Hungary 6,150 copies, Spain 5,733 copies, 
Bohemia 4,913 copies, Poland 4,166 copies, Moravia 3,200 cop- 
ies, Portugal 2,500 copies, and the other countries of Sweden, 
Denmark, Hungary and Montenegro with 2,000 and less cop- 
ies. 

It stands to reason that these estimates of the ratios of 
the particular printing-establishments to their volume of pro- 
duction are mere approximations which cannot be mathemati- 
cally accurate in view of more than 3,000 editions which defy 
all attempts at localization and must be disregarded in our cal- 
culations. 


XI 


BOOK-PRODUCTION OF VARIOUS CITIES AND 
PRINTERS FROM 1445 TO 1520 


Prior to 1501 Venice outranked all European cities in the 
number of books printed there. No less than 3,754 editions 
have been ascertained for Venice up to the year 1500, Paris 
follows with 2,254 editions, Rome with 1,613 editions, Cologne 
with 1,304 editions, Strassburg with 980 editions, Milan with 
962 editions, Lyons with 909 editions, Augsburg with 893 edi- 
tions, Florence with 839 editions, Leipsic with 745 editions, 
Nuremberg with 648 editions, Basel with 565 editions, De- 
venter with 564 editions, Bologna with 497 editions, Antwerp 
with 386 editions, Brescia with 261 editions, Naples with 256 
editions, London with 248 editions, Mayence with 242 editions, 
and Seville with 120 editions. The production of other cities 
ranges from 1 to 300 editions. Certainly in every case we 
must add six or more percent to account for unlocalized, un- 
described, and lost editions. 


The two cities Venice and Rome produced 48.52 percent 
of the ascertained editions of Italy, Paris and Lyons produced 
82 percent of the ascertained editions of France, Cologne, 
Strassburg and Augsburg 44 percent of the ascertained edi- 
tions of Germany, Deventer 45.3 percent of the ascertained 
editions of Holland, Antwerp 50 percent of the ascertained edi- 
tions of Belgium, and London 90 percent of the ascertained 
editions of England. 


The per-capita distribution of printed books in the gen- 
eration from 1470 to 1500 was 138.71 books to every single in- 
habitant of Venice, 6.55 books to every single inhabitant of 
Rome, since Venice had a stationary population of 125,000 in- 
habitants and Rome barely 100,000. 
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Paris, in the latter part of the fifteenth century had a 
stationary population of about 100,000 inhabitants and Lyons 
about 80,000 inhabitants, so that the ratio is 11.94 books to 
1 inhabitant for Paris and 5.6 books to 1 inhabitant for Lyons. 
In Cologne, having a population of about 30,000 inhabitants, 
we count 22.44 books to 1 inhabitant, in Strassburg 23.67 
books to 1 inhabitant in a population of 21,000 inhabitants, and 
in Basel 22.84 books to 1 inhabitant in a population of 13,000. 

In general the printers of Germany and the Netherlands 
were more productive throughout the fifteenth century than 
the printers of other countries. The most productive print- 
ers of Venice were Baptista de Tortis (188 impressions), Bone- 
tus Locatellus, a priest-printer, (152 impressions), Gregorius 
and John de Gregoriis (139 impressions), Bernardinus Stag- 
ninus (109 impressions), and Nicolaus Jenson (109 impres- 
sions). In Paris we find that the most prolific printers were 
Antoine Verard (171 impressions), Guido Marchant (149 im- 
pressions), and Ulrich Gering (143 impressions). In Rome 
Stephan Plannck takes the lead with 339 impressions followed 
by Eucharius Silber with 275 impressions. In Cologne Hen- 
ricus Quentel issued 351 editions, Ulrich Zell 160 editions, and 
John Koelhoff 152 editions. In Strassburg Martin Flach pub- 
lished 113 editions and John Grueninger 107 editions. In 
Basel John Amerbach was the most prolific printer, issuing 
107 editions. In Nuremberg Anton Koberger was the most 
prolific printer publishing 252 editions. William Caxton in 
London produced no more than 89 editions. 


Regarding the book-production of post-incunabula we are 
unable to furnish many detailed statistics. The data fur- 
nished thus far by bibliographers are so meagre as to the pro- 
ductions of Italy, Germany and France that they cannot be 
used as a basis for statistical purposes. The accurate bibli- 
ography of Nijhoff and Kronenberg”? furnishes some basis for 
statistical computations regarding the book-production of Hol- 


29Nederlandsche Bibliographie, passim. 
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land and Belgium. In Deventer from 1501 till 1520 there was 
published a total of 313 editions, in Leyden 86, and in Zwolle 
60. These are, of course, figures of ascertained editions and 
must be raised by six and more percent to represent the actu- 
al output of these cities. Regarding Belgium we find that 
the printers of Antwerp issued 321 editions from 1501 till 
1520 and those of Louvain produced 80 editions. Deventer 
produced 57.33 percent of the total productions of Holland, and 
Antwerp as much as 74.65 percent of the total productions of 
Belgium. 


Burger’s bibliography®’ furnishes us the following data 
regarding the book-productions of Spain and Portugal from 
1501 till 1520: 142 impressions were issued at Seville, 92 at 
Saragossa, 81 at Valencia, 79 at Toledo, 69 at Barcelona, 64 
at Salamanca, and 63 at Alcala. Seville produced 20.41 per- 
cent of the total output of Spain, Saragossa 13.21 percent, 
Valencia 11.63 percent, Toledo 11.35 percent, and these four 
cities together produced 56.6 percent of the whole output. In 
Portugal book-production was almost entirely concentrated at 
Lisbon, where 42 out of 48 editions or 87.5 percent were is- 
sued from 1501 till 1520. Though these ratios are based on 
the number of ascertained impressions only, they will hardly 
be revised by later researches. 


The most productive printers of Holland during these two 
decades were Albert Pafraet at Deventer (98 impressions), 
Jacobus de Breda at Deventer (88 impressions), Richard Pa- 
fraet at Deventer (71 impressions), Jan Seversz at Leyden 
(69 impressions), Peter Os at Zwolle (34 impressions). In 
Belgium the most productive printers of this period were Hen- 
rick Eckert at Antwerp (88 impressions), Theodoricus Mar- 
tinus Alostensis at Louvain (78 impressions), and Michiel Hil- 
len at Antwerp (about 75 impressions). In Spain the most 
productive printers were Jacobus Cromberger at Seville (75 
impressions), Arnaldo Brocario at Logrono, Alcala, Toledo, 
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Valladolid and Burgos (74 impressions), George Coci at Sara- 
gossa (36 impressions), Juan Joffre at Valencia (32 impres- 
sions), Juan Varela at Granada and Seville (31 impressions), 
and Juan Rosembach at Barcelona and Montserrat (24 im- 
pressions). In Portugal the principal printer was Valentin 
Fernandez (14 impressions). 

The data given above convey some idea of the extent of 
the book-production of the different countries and their print- 
ers. Compared with the large mass-production of modern 
times which annuallly throws more books on the market than 
a whole generation of printers in pre-Reformation times could 
have passed through the press within thirty years or a half 
century,*' we might be inclined to treat the production of the 
pre-Reformation printers as rather insignificant. Yet in books 
as in other cultural agencies quality counts more than quan- 
tity and we hope to prove that the cultural value of the pre- 
Reformation productions is even superior to that of modern 
times. 


31The world’s book-production today amounts to 150,000 editions 
annually. 


XII 


LANGUAGES OF THE BOOK-PRODUCTION FROM 
1445 TILL 1520 


Latin was the most used language of both pre-Reforma- 
tion and post-Reformation books up to the eighteenth century. 
“Latin,” writes George Haven Putnam, ‘was universally ac- 
cepted in the fifteenth century as the language not only of 
scholarship but practically of all literature.’*? Regarding the 
sixteenth century this non-Catholic scholar states “there was 
but one language for Europe, as far as literature and learning 
was concerned [namely Latin]. In the universities, in the 
workroom of the scholar, in the composing-room of the print- 
ing office, we find that, for nineteen twentieths of the books 
that were being put into shape, the text was Latin.”** Fur- 
thermore, this distinguished scholar remarks: “The fact that 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in all the great 
universities of Europe [and we may add, also of New England] 
the larger proportion of lectures in theology, philology, juris- 
prudence, medicine and natural science were given in Latin, 
served, of course, to maintain and extend this universality of 
learning, of literature and of science.’** Finally Putnam 
stresses his statements by saying: “Latin as the language of 
literature was still in the sixteenth century the language of 
the printing office and of publishing undertakings as a 
whole.’’?5 

John Addington Symonds, another non-Catholic scholar 
with a pronounced anti-Catholic attitude, states correctly that 
in fifteenth century Italy “cultivated persons of all ranks de- 


32Books and their Makers, I (New York, 1896), 318. 
330p. cit., Il (New York, 1897), 501. 
340p. cit., II, 502. 
35Op. cit. II, 5038. 
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spised Italian.” The educated people of other countries like- 
wise evinced a more or less pronounced antipathy to the vern- 
acular languages for wellnigh two centuries after the Reforma- 
tion. This distaste for vernacular books on the part of the 
educated classes is best illustrated by the earlier works of 
bibliography. When in 1545 Conrad Gesner, a Zwinglian, is- 
sued the first bibliography ever written, he did not only write 
his book in Latin but also passed over the works of the vari- 
ous vernacular literatures mentioning only books written in 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew. Gesner’s successors in the field of 
bibliography showed the same contempt for vernacular litera- 
ture. In 1687 appeared Morhof’s Polyhistor which is consid- 
ered to be the first history of literature ever written. This 
work was written in Latin and likewise passed over the pro- 
ductions in the vernacular languages as undeserving of any 
consideration. It was only towards the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century that authors of histories of literature rated 
vernacular works as literature and ceased to regard them as 
trash. 

In view of this great distaste for vernacular literature we 
cannot expect that the vernacular book-production of pre- 
Reformation times assumed any large dimensions. | Robert 
Peddie was the first bibliographer who gave statistical ac- 
counts of the use of various languages in fifteenth century 
books.*7 He found that among 7,128 editions no less than 
5,940 were Latin works, 414 Italian, 341 German, 242 French, 
78 Dutch, and 113 in eight other languages. According to 
these figures 83.83 percent of the whole were Latin books, 
5.81 percent Italian, 4.76 German, 3.41 French, 1.10 Dutch, and 
1.59 percent in eight other languages. 

To obtain more precise estimates we tabulated 24,421 edi- 
tions of fifteenth century books and found the following dis- 
tribution: 18,909 Latin editions or 77.42 percent of the sum- 


36Renaissance, II (Part 1), 148. 
© 87Conspectus Incunabulorum, Part I (London, 1910), Prefatory 
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total, 1,805 Italian or 7.39 percent, 1,423 German or 5.82 per- 
cent, 1,116 French or 4.56 percent, 330 Dutch or 1.35 percent, 
311 Spanish or 1.27 percent, 171 Flemish 162 English, 98 He- 
brew, 48 Greek, 23 Czech, 6 Old (Church) Slavonic, 5 Portu- 
guese, 4 Norman-French, 3 Provencal, 2 Croatian, and one for 
each of the following languages: Breton, Danish, Swedish, 
Magyar, and Neo-Hellenic, or an aggregate of 2.19 percent for 
the last mentioned fifteen languages. 

Five new languages were added during the first two dec- 
ades of the sixteenth century; namely, Polish, Russian, Ar- 
menian, Arabic and Gheez or Ethiopic. 

Extending the fore-going language ratios of the incunab- 
ula to the book-production of the 76 years, 1445-1520, we ob- 
tain the following estimates: 42,522,500 copies of Latin books, 
4,058,000 copies of Italian, 3,196,500 copies of German, 2,504,- 
000 copies of French, 742,500 copies of Dutch, 697,500 copies 
of Spanish, 384,500 copies of Flemish, 362,500 copies of Eng- 
lish, and 429,500 copies of books in the following eighteen lan- 
guages: Arabic, Armenian, Breton, Church Slavonic, Czech, 
Croatian, Danish, Gheez, Greek, Hebrew, Magyar, Neo-Hel- 
lenic, Norman-French, Polish, Portuguese, Provencal, Russian, 
and Swedish: a total of 54,897,500 books in twenty-six lan- 
guages. 

Since spoken languages quite frequently overlap political 
boundaries, some misconceptions are liable to arise regarding 
the foregoing distribution of languages. Although Low Ger- 
man, Dutch and Flemish are linguistically the same language, 
we counted them as three separate languages according to 
geographical demarcations, but included the number of books 
in Low German among those in German. In a similar way 
the books in Frisian are included in the figure for Dutch im- 
pressions, those in Catalan in the figure for Spanish books, 
and those in Aramaic in the figure for Hebrew books, although 
these languages are distinct linguistic varities of a common 
stock. Finally various dialects of High German and Italian 
were used as a literary medium in pre-Reformation times to 
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a greater extent than they are used perhaps to-day; yet we 
did not classify them as distinct linguistic groups. 


The polyglot works containing reading-matter in two and 
more languages, as for instance Latin-Italian or Italian-Ger- 
man works, had to be classified under one of the respective 
languages to avoid duplication of the same books. Most of 
these polyglot works are found among Latin books. The lan- 
guages which accompany other languages in the same books 
and cannot be counted separately are Arabic, Dutch, French, 
German, Greek, Italian and Spanish, so that the figures for 
these seven languages must be raised somewhat to express 
the actual output. The polyglot vocabularies are likewise 
counted as books of but one language. The most interesting 
works of this kind are the trilingual Breton-French-Latin vo- 
eabulary called Catholicon by Auffret, and the quadrilingual 
vocabulary, Mikre Dardeke, giving the words in Hebrew, Ital- 
jan, Arabic and Aramaic. The greatest polyglot works are: 
the polyglot Bible of Ximenes, giving the Biblical text in He- 
brew, Greek, Aramaic and Latin; the polyglot psalter of Aug- 
ust Giustiniani, containing the text of the 150 psalms in He- 
brew, Greek, Arabic and Aramaic together with three differ- 
ent Latin translations; and the polyglot psalter of John Pot- 
ken, giving the text of the psalms in Hebrew, Greek, Ethiopic 
and Latin. 


Besides the above mentioned twenty-six languages we 
find specimens of three other languages in books printed pri- 
or to 1521. The German book of travels called Der Schild- 
berger, published five times from 1473 till 1513, contains, in 
the appendix, the text of the “Our Father” in the Tatar lan- 
guage. Bernhard Breitenbach’s Holy Pilgrimage, i. e., trav- 
els in the Holy Land, issued in thirteen editions from 1486 till 
1520, gave among its miscellaneous matter a list of 228 words, 
partly Turkish and partly modern Arabic, with Latin trans- 
lations to aid the pilgrims on their travels in the East. This 
list of Turkish and modern Arabic words was reprinted prior 
to 1521 in nine editions of the Vocabularius Poeticus compiled 
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by Hermann Torrentinus. Finally, a vocabulary of the tramps’ 
language, called “Rotwelsch,” which is a mixture of High Ger- 
man and Italian interspersed with Yiddish and Gipsy expres- 
sions, was printed in the appendix to the German book called 
Der Bettler Orden, issued in three editions prior to the year 
1520. 


XIV 
SIZES OF THE BOOKS PRINTED FROM 1445 TILL 1520 


The earliest printed books were naturally issued in folio 
size. Smaller sizes, however, came into vogue before long. 
It is an error, still widely spread, to believe that miniature 
sizes were only introduced in modern times. As a matter of 
fact all sizes ranging from the largest folio to pocket sizes 
and even to the very small size of sixty fourths are represent- 
ed among the books printed prior to the year 1501. 

Regarding the numerical distribution of different sizes we 
cannot find any data in bibliographical works. To obtain a 
safe basis for estimates we tabulated the sizes of one thous- 
and editions of incunabula finding the following figures for 
different sizes: 579 quartos, 390 folios, 26 octavos, 3 duodeci- 
mos and 2 in smaller sizes. Extending this distribution to the 
whole book-production we find that from 1445 till 1520 were 
printed in all 31,785,653 quartos, 21,410,025 folios, 1,427,335 
octavos, 164,692 duodecimos, and 109,795 smaller sizes of 
16ths, 24ths, 32nds, and 64ths.** 


38The statistics given in the above chapters are based where no 
special works are cited on the following standard works of bibliography: 
Konrad Burger, Printers and Publishers of the XVth Century with 
lists of their works (London, 1902); Dietrich Reichling, Appendices ad 
Hainii-Copingeri Repertorium Bibliographicum, Part VI (Munich, 
1911), pp. 1-48; and Nachtraege zu Hain’s Repertorium (Leipsic, 
1910). The monumental work, Gesammtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, 
I-VI (Leipsic, 1925-1934), has not yet progressed far enough (it covers 
only the letters A-C) to be of material service for general statistical 
computations. a 
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PART II 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OR CONTENT OF PRE-REFORMATION 
BOOK-PRODUCTION 


XV 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS PRINTED FROM 1445 TILL 1520 


We have been dealing in the first part with the external 
features of pre-Reformation book-production: the number of 
copies, national and linguistic distribution and various sizes 
of books. In this part we shall consider the content of this 
immense book-production according to the religious, literary 
and scientific viewpoints. We shall bring out the cultural 
aspects of the books printed prior to 1520 and shall touch up- 
on points which are generally passed over by historians. 

Medieval society was intensely religious. Religion exer- 
cised an all-pervading influence upon rulers and subjects. Nat- 
urally this attitude must be found reflected in the book-pro- 
duction of the age. Perhaps the most striking proof for the 
powerful hold of Religion on the people living on the eve of 
the Reformation is found in the number and quality of the 
books printed and sold during that period. Yet, strange to 
say, historians have bestowed little attention upon these mon- 
uments of the past which so loudly proclaim the Catholic spir- 
it of medieval society and so clearly map out the dominant re- 
ligious currents of the social life of the Catholic people living 
in the transitional period which leads from the Middle Ages 
to modern times. 

The sumtotals of the European and national book-produc- 
tions comprise books irrespective of their content. Such sta- 
tistics cannot convey a clear idea of the different currents of 
intellectual and moral life of the people who bought and read 
these books. To trace the currents and under-currents of so- 
cial and political life we must classify the various departments 
of literature. 

Two bibliographers have attempted of late to perform this 
work of classifying the various departments of incunabula 
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book-production. B. Iwinski published his findings in 1911 
stating that ‘about six-sevenths (85 percent) of the books 
printed prior to 1501 are theological in character dealing with 
religious and scholastic subjects, while profane literature and 
science form only one-seventh (15 percent) of the total out- 
put.’** Robert Steele arrived at a lower estimate in 1904, 
computing that “about 45 percent of the fifteenth century 
printed books are theological in character.’’*° 

Both estimates, however, cannot be regarded as satisfac- 
tory approximations to the truth. Steele’s estimate is evi- 
dently too low, since he excluded from his computations whole 
classes of religious books: treatises on canon law, lives of the 
saints, sacred poetry, local ecclesiastical history, sacred music, 
itineraries to various shrines and the Holy Land, pious ro- 
mances, orations and tracts of a theological character. Be- 
sides, a number of books of miscellaneous subjects, contain- 
ing among other matter also theological chapters, have been 
classified as profane literature. Iwinski’s estimate is appar- 
ently too high. By dividing the whole book-production into 
the two classes of religious and profane literature he was en- 
abled to include all classes of religious books and all books 
which are only in part of a theological character. Still, he 
underestimated the portion of profane literature which is 
made up of popular books in the vernacular. 

Careful computations furnish the true approximation and 
show that 75 percent of the incunabula were religious in char- 
acter. Since the book-production of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury followed in the beaten track, we must count a sumtotal 
of 56,208 editions and 41,173,125 copies of religious books 
printed from 1445 till 1520. 

The small non-Catholic book-production of pre-Reforma- 
tion times presents a still higher percentage of religious liter- 
ature. There are no profane productions to be found among 
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the books printed by Hussites and Greek Schismatics. We 
count only two profane books among the Hebrew publications 
issued by Jews prior to the year 1500. The Reformers of the 
early sixteenth century published only a few profane books. 
Accordingly, 646,800 copies or 98 percent of non-Catholic book- 
production is of a religious character, and 13,200 copies or 
two percent is to be classified as profane literature. 

“One might almost assert,’”’ remarks Steele, “that every 
book dating from the true Middle Age, from the Fall of Rome 
to the Italian Renaissance, was written with an ethical pur- 
pose, and could be classed under some subdivision of Divin- 
ity.”**| The same observation holds good regarding the Re- 
naissance period and the eve of the Reformation. Books of 
a purely secular character are the product of modern times. 
Civil law, medicine, science, poetry, commentaries on Latin 
and Greek classics, and even Latin grammars of pre-Reforma- 
tion times are interspersed with theological discussions and 
religious reflections, or overlaid with quotations from the 
Bible. 

Books of abnormal aims cannot be classified uniformly 
by different bibliographers. Miss Marie Pellechet listed a su- 
perstitious dream-book under commentaries on Scripture, since 
the book pretends to give an explanation of Daniel’s dream re- 
corded in the book of the Prophet Daniel. In general super- 
stitious books may be classed under works of theology. On 
account of loose boundaries the books of other subdivisions 
will find different places in different systems, so that they are 
now considered as theology or religion, then as science, phil- 
_ osophy, profane poetry, sympathetic medicine, history, juris- 
prudence or education. Accordingly, various bibliographers 
will hardly ever agree in details. 

In view of these loose boundaries for entire subdivisions 
of profane books we must consider the percentage of religious 
literature as rather too low and we may raise it by four or 
five percent to bring it nearer the true mark. 


0p. cit., p. 337. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOK-PRODUCTION OF PRE-REFORMATION 
AND MODERN TIMES CONTRASTED 


“Comparing modern production with that of the fifteenth 
century,” B. Iwinski remarks, “we see that in every country 
belles-lettres and educational works take the first place, for- 
merly occupied by theology. The production of theological 
books drops from 85 percent in the fifteenth century to 9 per- 
cent in the nineteenth and twentieth.’*? In the interest of 
historical truth, we must modify this statement of the emi- 
nent bibliographer, no matter how creditable it would be to 
the Church. 

True it is, in the classification of modern bibliographers 
religious books constitute only about 8 or 9 percent of all 
books produced. During 48 years (1861-1908) the book-pro- 
duction of Germany contained no more than 9.9 percent of re- 
ligious books. In England during ten years (1899-1908) the 
percentage of religious books is given as 8.9 percent of the 
total book-production. In the United States during the same 
ten years (1899-1908) the percentage of religious books 
amounted to no more than 7.8 percent of the national preduc- 
tion.“ In 1916 the production of religious books in the United 
States reached the low level of 7.22 percent and in 1928 it had 
again sunk to the same low level. 


Despite these hard and fast figures of the professional 
bibliographers we maintain that the production of religious 
books in our age is larger than the statistics say. The best 
system of classification has shortcomings which will not allow 
perfect agreement in the results of the grouping by different 
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bibliographers. Besides, a number of books of miscellaneous 
matter can be classed as belonging to many different depart- 
ments. 

Indeed, a great number of books, wholly or in part of a 
religious character, are listed by modern bibliographers as 
secular literature and classified as belonging to the depart- 
ments of education, history, juveniles, fiction, poetry, biog- 
raphy, sociology, general encyclopaedias, and philosophy. The 
aggregate of religious books thus excluded from the depart- 
ment of theology may be estimated as amounting to four or 
five percent of the total output. Hence religious books do not 
form 9 percent but actually 138 or 14 percent of the annual 
book-production. 

Another point has to be taken into account in compari- 
sons of the book-production of the past and the present. A 
considerable portion of the literature of the day is made up of 
periodicals and newspapers. Publications of this kind were 
unknown in pre-Reformation times. In Europe the first peri- 
odical began to appear in 1605, and in the United States in 
1704. Newspapers and periodicals have increased in the 
course of time to very large dimensions. Their number was 
estimated in 1908 as reaching the high mark of 71,248 for the 
whole world and about 22,000 for the United States.44 The 
statistics of 1927 placed the number of newspapers and peri- 
odicals published in the United States at 20,694, namely 12,920 
or 62.48 percent weeklies, 3,709 or 17.9 percent monthlies, and 
the rest dailies or semi-weeklies. No other country produces 
such a large number of periodicals. 

Although this mass of periodical literature shows a more 
pronounced secular trend and tone than the book-production, 
yet no small portion of it is devoted to the interests of relig- 
ion. We may safely estimate that ten percent of the periodi- 
cal literature has to be classed as religious in character. Ac- 
cordingly, modern literature is not as highly secular as the 
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bibliographical statistics would make us believe. No less than 
13 or 14 percent of the book-production and 10 or 11 percent 
of the periodical literature are religious in character and tone. 

Comparing the modern book-production with the pre-Ref- 
ormation output, we notice the tremendous decrease of fifty 
percent in the production of religious literature. On the eve 
of the Reformation 75 percent of all books printed were re- 
ligious publications, while in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries no more than 25 percent of the books produced are 
religious in character; in other words, in pre-Reformation 
times three out of four books were of a religious character, 
whereas in modern times no more than one out of four can be 
classed among the religious books. 

Historians have correctly charged the Reformation with 
the indictment of having brought about the baneful seculariza- 
tion of modern society. The enormous shrinkage of religious 
literature on the book-market proves better than quotations 
from historic sources the truth of their contention. Yet 
strange to say, historians have never yet appealed to this 
strongest kind of evidence in corroboration of their presenta- 
tion of the truth. 
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ORTHODOX AND UN-ORTHODOX RELIGIOUS 
LITERATURE FROM 1445 TILL 1520 


The high percentage of religious literature, as ascertained 
by bibliography, does not bring out the superior quality of this 
class of productions. The religious literature of pre-Reforma- 
tion times was essentially Catholic and orthodox, and in that 
regard it is a great credit to the Church. 

Modern bibliography classes under the department of Re- 
ligion books and tracts of every shade of belief and unbelief. 
Atheistical treatises, deistical and skeptical tirades against 
Faith, pagan creeds and sectarian theology, as well as the 
latest vagaries of modern prophets and mystics are counted as 
works of Religion. Accordingly the department of Religion 
in modern bibliography is composed of a confused mass of 
literature ranging from rank atheism to purest godliness. 

The religious literature of pre-Reformation times pre- 
sents an entirely different aspect. It is marked by unity of 
creed, uniformity of presentation of the tenets of the One 
Catholic Faith, agreement on all essential articles of Faith, 
consistency in the application of the leading principles of 
Christianity to the problems of life, and harmony between 
Faith and Science. 

True it is, there were some un-orthodox books thrown up- 
on the book-market but their number is so insignificantly 
small that we can treat them as a negligible quantity. A good- 
ly number of the 646,800 copies of the religious books pub- 
lished by non-Catholics prior to the year 1520 are unobjec- 
tionable from the standpoint of Catholic orthodoxy, for in- 
stance the editions of the Hebrew Bible issued by Jews, the 
Biblical and liturgical Slavish books issued by the Greek Schis- 
matics and many books published by Luther and the other Re- 
formers. 
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Yet among the religious literature which we classed as 
Catholic we find a number of books which are not Catholic 
in their teaching. Foremost among them we must count 
eight heretical works, namely L’Acerba of Cecco d’Ascoli 
(burnt as a heretic in 1327), Conciliator of Peter d’Abano 
(died in the prison of the Inquisition, pending his process for 
heresy in 13815), Gesta Christi of John Hus (burnt at the stake 
as a heretic in 1415), Conclusiones of John Pico della Miran- ~ 
dola (submitted to the Church in 1493), the Paradoxa of John 
of Wesel (died 1481), and four philosophical treatises of Pom- 
ponazzi against the immortality of the soul and the freedom 
of will (condemned in 1513 and 1518). 

Unsound in doctrine, though not always outright hereti- 
eal, are Theologia Naturalis of Raymond of Sabunde (died in 
1437), a kind of rationalistic theosophy, Biblia awrea of An- 
thony de Rampigollis (died about 1420), a Biblical repertory 
which later was placed on the Index of Forbidden books on 
account of spurious stories and misquotations of the Bible, 
Monarchia of Antonio de Roselli (died in 1467) which denied 
the primacy of the pope, and the anti-clerical works of Andrew 
of Krania, the anti-clerical Disputatio inter clericum et mili- 
tem and the German treatise on Councils. 

Works of unsound theology were the apocalyptical treat- 
ises of Joachim di Fiore, Methodius, Telesphorus and Nesius 
who deduced: all kinds of fanciful predictions from the text 
of the Apocalypse of St. John, the superstitious dream-books 
going by the name of Interpretationes somniorum Danielis 
which make the dreams recorded in the Book of Daniel the 
basis of a silly and superstitious interpretation, the fanciful 
revelations of the famous Dominican Friar Savonarola (died 
at the stake in 1498), and the writings of Alanus de Rupe 
(died in 1475) which later caused many controversies among 
theologians on account of visionary stories and unsound theo- 
logical doctrines. 

Another category of unsound theological books is formed 
by the Biblical charms entitled Conjuratio malignorum spiri- 
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tuum. These superstitious tracts are made up of passages 
quoted from the Bible and intended to be worn as amulets 
against witchcraft. No less than seventeen editions, all of 
them printed in Italy, prove the popularity of these Biblical 
charms. 

These books form the sumtotal of religious writings 
which are objectionable from the viewpoint of Catholic orth- 
odoxy. Their aggregate amounts only to 149 editions and 90,- 
000 copies. Adding 724 editions and 646,800 copies of reli- 
gious books issued by non-Catholics we will have the sumto- 
tal of 873 editions and 736,800 copies of heterodox theology 
and the sumtotal of 55,335 editions and 40,436,325 copies of 
orthodox theology. Accordingly 98.11 percent of the religious 
literature and 73.65 percent of the total output were soundly 
Catholic and orthodox whilst only 1.89 percent of the religious 
books and 1.41 percent of the total output were heterodox 
writings. As we remarked above, we classed among hetero- 
dox literature a considerable number of copies which are un- 
objectionable from the viewpoint of Catholic orthodoxy but 
were issued by non-Catholics. 


These figures speak a more eloquent language than words 
could of the efficiency of the Church in moulding the minds 
and hearts of the European people during the Middle Ages. 
The world was never blessed during the last four hundred 
years with the boon of such a thoroughly Catholic literature 
as it enjoyed on the eve of the Reformation. 


These figures tell us also that three out of every four 
books printed in pre-Reformation times were religious in char- 
acter and soundly Catholic in their content. Modern religious 
literature contains a large portion of irreligious, sectarian, 
stale, flat and unprofitable books and only a rather small part 
of really good publications which are a positive gain for the 
cause of religion. The religious literature of pre-Reforma- 
tion times was made up of books which were a positive gain, 
so that the exceptions form but a small class. Taking into 
account these positively profitable books we may safely assert 
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that the pre-Reformation market had five good religious books 
to offer to the buyers where the modern market has but one 
to sell. 

Most of the heretical books printed prior to the year 1515 
circulated freely among the Catholic people. Innocent VIII in 
1487 condemned the Theses of Mirandola, the Papal Legate of 
Venice in 1491 prohibited the Monarchia of Roselli within the 
realm of the Republic Venice. Some German bishops stopped 
the circulation of certain books in their dioceses. Yet prior 
to the year 1515 no restrictions were placed on any heretical 
book outside of these few dioceses, so that the printers were 
free to spread them as they wished. The first printed book 
whose circulation was stopped by the Church authorities was 
an anonymous pamphlet entitled Disputatio seu Dialogus 
inter clericum et militem super potestate ecclesiastica and 
printed at Cologne, Germany. It was no heretical writing but 
an insidious attack on the immunities and franchises of the 
clergy. The book had passed already through four editions 
when its circulation was stopped on September 21, 1478.*° 
In 1482 and 1483 the ill-famed Archbishop of Krania, Andreas 
Zamometic, published at Basel three libellous proclamations 
against pope Sixtus IV, two of which consist of only single 
sheets and the third of two printed pages.** A German pam- 
phlet of 48 pages issued at Mayence about 1485 spread among 
the German people the erroneous doctrine of the superiority 
of the oecumenical councils over the popes.** This doctrine 
was not yet branded as heretical in those days. With the be- 
ginning of the Reformation such anti-clerical pamphlets mul- 
tiplied greatly and are counted among the religious publica- 
tions issued by non-Catholics prior to the year 1521. 


45Otto Zaretzky, Der erste Koelner Zensurprozess (Cologne, 1906), 
passim; Joseph M. Pernicone, The Ecclesiastical Prohibition of 
Books. A Dissertation submitted to the Catholic University (Wash- 
ington, 1932), pp. 39, 41. 

46Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, II (Leipzig, 1926), nn. 1857- 
1859; Ludwig Pastor, Geschichte der Paepste, I1 (4th ed., Freiburg, 
1904), 580-586; Pernicone, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 

47Pastor, op. cit., pp. 582-583. 


XVIII 


ASTROLOGICAL AND SUPERSTITIOUS BOOKS PRINTED 
FROM 1445 TO 1520 


The revival of classical studies caused among other evils 
also a revival of the superstitions of ancient paganism. The 
commonest kind of superstition, astrology, was intimately al- 
lied with the study of astronomy. The belief that the future 
could be read by means of horoscopes from the relative posi- 
tions of the planets had spread far and wide during the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. Men and women of the fif- 
teenth century were firmly convinced that the destinies of 
each individual depended largely, if not entirely, on the influ- 
ence of the planets. In most universities astrology was 
taught side by side with astronomy by special professors who 
propounded various systems and published their vagaries in 
a number of astrological tracts and larger works.*® 

The astrological literature on the eve of the Reformation 
and long after was not inconsiderable. The printers placed on 
the book-market the works of Firmicus Maternus, the stand- 
ard work of the pagan astrology of Rome, and the works of 
Jewish and Moslem astrology, namely of Aben Ezra, Albuba- 
ther, Alobumasar, Alchabitius, Albohazen, Alfraganus, and Za- 
cut. These astrological works of pagans, Jews and Moslems 
were widely used in universities as regular text-books and 
thereby served as the foundation for the compilation of nu- 
merous astrological books which were printed under various 
titles: Almanach, Astronomica, Flores Astrologiae, Judici- 
um, Dies critici, Lunarium, Magnae conjunctiones, Liber de 
nativitatibus, Practica, Prognosticon, Summa astrologiae and 
Vaticinium. 


_ 48Pastor, op. cit., III (7th ed., Freiburg, 1924), 127-130; English 
translation, V (London, 1923), 147-150. 
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The number of astronomers who rejected astrology re- 
mained rather small. Works of astronomy, therefore, which 
do not treat expressly of astrology are marred more or less 
by astrological digressions. Even medicine fell under the 
spell of astrology and the superstition of critical days found 
its expression in the compilation of Aderlass-Tafeln or charts 
marking the days fatal to bleeding. Naturally works of lit- 
erature aided in spreading this superstition. 

But people believed besides in a number of other kinds of 
superstition which were spread by a rather extensive litera- 
ture. To meet the demand of superstitious crowds the print- 
ers published books on chiromancy, witchcraft, sorcery, all 
kinds of visions, auguries, and fallacious prophecies. Less 
harmful was the pagan and Moslem superstition regarding 
plants, stones, and animals which was spread among the peo- 
ple by herbals, lapidaries and bestiaries. 

Naturally these superstitious beliefs found more or less 
expression also in books treating of law, medicine and natural 
science, so that few of these works are free from all super- 
stitious beliefs. We readily admit that a number of super- 
stitious beliefs and practices propounded in this mass of lit- 
erature were unobjectionable from the standpoint of Catholic 
theology. Yet too much is to be found in it which must be 
branded as heretical or dangerous and conflicting with the of- 
ficial teaching of the Church. Certainly in daily life many 
men and women allowed themselves to be guided by practices 
of astrology and other superstitions only to a certain point 
and avoided coming in open conflict with the Church’s teach- 
ing. 

A detailed study of the superstitious literature printed on 
the eve of the Reformation is still a desideratum. The his- 
torians cite a few telling facts and upon them base sweeping 
conclusions. Bibliography furnishes a better foundation for 
eventual calculations regarding the extent of superstitious be- 
liefs and practices among the people on the eve of the Ref- 
ormation. A careful survey of pre-Reformation book-produc- 
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tion places the number of books which taught superstition 
ex professo at no more than 300 editions and 200,000 copies 
or 0.4 percent of the editions and 0.36 percent of the copies 
printed from 1445 till 1520. The number of books in which 
superstition is propounded only incidentally cannot be easily 
determined, as long as no detailed study of this department 
of literature furnishes reliable data. Yet we are inclined to 
believe that the sumtotal will hardly amount to two percent 
of the total production from 1445 to 1520, i. e. about 1,490 edi- 
tions and about 1,000,000 copies. Harmless superstition re- 
garding objects of nature and super-nature is not considered 
in this tentative estimate. 


XIX 


IMMORAL AND SCURRILOUS LITERATURE PRINTED 
FROM 1445 TO 1520 


The harm done by this mass of superstitious literature 
shrinks into insignificance when compared to the baneful in- 
fluence of the obscene productions placed on the book-market 
in those days. The Italians took the lead in the nefarious 
business of writing and disseminating vile novels and plays. 
Writes Pastor: 


The obscene works of Beccadelli, Valla, Poggio and their 
numerous imitators were only accessible to the educated class- 
es [because they were written in Latin]. Yet the poison was 
spread into all classes by novels and comedies written in the 
vernacular language. Boccaccio’s novels were surpassed in 
obscenities by the productions of Ser Cambi, Masuccio, Gentile 
Sermini, Francesco Vettori, Bandello and others. The favor- 
ite theme of these novelists are the sexual relations which are 
described with all the details of coarse realism and attacks on 
the sacred character of matrimony and family-life. Unsus- 
picious husbands are deceived and jealous ones duped despite 
their watchfulness; priests and monks seduce and deceive and 
in turn will be bled and punished. Everywhere the aim is evi- 
dent to excuse, even praise adultery, provided it is done with 
some sort of cunning and knavery. Free love is held up as 
the ideal which should be attained. Pontano gave expression 
to it by saying that the wife must connive at the illicit rela- 
tions of the husband with maids. The great epics of Bojardo 
and Ariosto exerted also a baneful influence. Bojardo’s poems 
are full of coarse jests, lascivious descriptions, and satires about 
the immorality of the clergy. But the comedies of Ariosto 
surpass all bounds of decency. The comedies of the pagan 
poets Plautus and Terentius were staged with all the obsceni- 
ties of pagan Rome, and the indecencies of contemporary bal- 
let-dancers. To regale the common people, the old pagan 
comedies were staged in Italian or Ariosto’s, Bibbiena’s and 
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Macchiavelli’s lascivious productions were likewise played in 
the language of the people on the stages of many theaters.19 


Germany was not entirely free from the plague of obscene 
literature. The popular books contained much coarseness but 
little real obscenity. The first lascivious productions are 
Bebel’s Latin works Facetiae (printed in 1508) and Triwnphus 
Veneris (printed in 1509). Hutten and other Reformers later 
deluged the country with obscene books both in Latin and 
German. Translations from Latin, Italian and French spread 
still more immorai literature among the common people. 


France possessed in the Roman de la Rose and the Ama- 
dis romances an old stock of lascivious literature which was 
increased in the XVth century by the novels of Antoine de la 
Sale and the satires of Martial de Paris, as well as transla- 
tions from the Italian. Yet on the whole the obscene liter- 
ature of both Germany and France together did not amount 
to half of that of Italy in volume and evil influence. 


Obscenities were coupled with scurrility. Considerations 
of prudence induced the paganising Humanists of Italy to 
avoid an open break with the Church. Although the Church 
tolerated a good deal, perhaps too much, latitude in matters 
of private and public morality, actual heresy was always se- 
verely dealt with. The writers used rather strong freethink- 
ing language, held holy things up to ridicule, poured, the vials 
of their sarcasm on pious practices, lampooned monks and 
priests in a most shameful manner, and in general] gave an ir- 
religious tone to literature, yet when it came to the point of 
voicing express heresy, they drew back and in most cases 
avoided an open break with the Church.*° 

Germany also counted scoffers who made merry with the 
holiest things and dragged into the mire everything that is 
held sacred by Christians. Foremost among these scurrilous 


49Pastor, op. cit., III (7th ed., 1924), 103-108; English transl., V, 
119-123 
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writers were Erasmus and the authors of the Epistolae Ob- 
scurorum virorum. The German authors may vie with the 
Italians in ribaldry, but they surely did not go as far as the 
Italians in preaching religious indifferentism. 

These general statements are calculated to create a worse 
impression than actual facts warrant. Bibliography will fur- 
nish us a safer basis for a proper evaluation of conditions. 
than so-called documentary evidence which attributes to iso- 
lated facts undue importance. A careful estimate of the mass 
of obscene and scurrilous literature printed from 1445 till 
1520 places its total production at 250 editions or 166,000 cop- 
ies, so that the entire output would equal 0.33 percent of the 
total number of editions and 0.3 percent of the entire num- 
ber of copies. 

Certainly the worst books were circulated only in manu- 
script form and could be printed only later on when the Ref- 
ormation had removed all barriers; thus, the works of Ariosto, 
Beccadelli, Bandello, Bibbiena, Ser Cambi and some other 
books of a similar nature. 


XX 


THE BOOK-PRODUCTION OF THE RENAISSANCE FROM 
1445 TILL 1520 


The great movement of the Renaissance or revival of 
classical literature is unduly praised as having exerted the 
greatest influence on the book-production of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. George Haven Putnam extols the Re- 
naissance as “the forerunner of the printing press’®! and as 
the dominant stimulus of book-production. He writes: 


The Humanistic movement was of immediate service for 
the printers in that it brought about an active demand for the 
works of classical writers, a demand which it required the 
fullest resources of the earlier printers to supply. If the in- 
vention of Gutenberg had taken shape during the period when 
there happened to be no such active intellectual literary inter- 
ests, the first printers might easily have found it difficult to 
secure business for their presses.®2 


According to this statement the production of the early 
Italian printers must have been mostly humanistic and classi- 
cal literature. Yet such was evidently not the case and Put- 
nam’s sweeping statement flatly contradicts what he himself 
relates about the sad financial plight of the first Roman print- 
ers who suffered great losses from an over-production of clas- 
sical and theological works and appealed to the pope for as- 
sistance.**? Evidently the demand for classics fell consider- 
ably short of the supply. Later Roman printers learnt a les- 
son from the misfortunes of Schweinheim and Pannartz; they 


51Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages, I (New York, 
1896). Part II, Chapter I: “The Renaissance as the Forerunner of the 
Printing Press,” pp. 317-347. 
"  520p. cit., p. 371. 
5380p. cit., p. 405. 
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found it more lucrative to print papal bulls and orations of 
papal ambassadors than the works of Greek and Roman clas- 
sics. 

Putnam is likewise wrong in stating that “the first print- 
ers might have found it difficult to secure business for their 
presses,” if the Renaissance had not “brought about an active 
demand for the works of classical writers.” As a matter of. 
fact, the printers secured the best business by publishing re- 
ligious books for the pious people of all classes. This demand 
on the part of the majority explains the high percentage of 
religious literature on the pre-Reformation book-market. 

Naturally Putnam entertains exaggerated notions about 
the influence of the Renaissance; he wishes us to believe that 
the distribution of the classics had the effect of “widening 
enormously the circles of society reached and affected by in- 
tellectual influences.”** As a matter of fact, the Humanistic 
movement did not touch the masses; it remained restricted to 
a coterie of cultured men and women. Nothing shows this 
fact more plainly than contemporary book-production. 

A tabulation of 24,421 editions of books printed from 1445 
till 1500 yielded the result that no more than 2,592 editions are 
books written by Humanists. Tabulating the editions which 
can be localized, we found that out of 23,279 editions no more 
than 2,463 were works of Humanists. Accordingly the books 
written by Humanists form 10.61 percent of the tabulated edi- 
tions and 10.58 percent of the localized editions. 

These 2,463 localized editions of Humanists’ works are 
distributed as follows: Italy 1,474 editions or 15.09 percent 
of the sumtotal of localized Italian impressions, Germany 439 
editions or 6.38 percent of localized German impressions, 
France 308 editions or 8.46 percent of localized French impres- 
sions, Spain 35 editions or 6.07 percent of the localized Span- 
ish impressions, Holland 131 editions or 10.88 percent of the 
localized Dutch impressions, Belgium 36 editions or 7.44 per- 


5440p, cit., p. 403. 
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cent of the localized Belgian impressions, Austria 10 editions 
or 13.88 percent of the localized Austrian impressions, Eng- 
land 7 editions or 2.55 percent of the localized English impres- 
sions, Portugal 1 edition or 3.44 percent of the localized Por- 
tuguese impressions, Moravia 1 edition or 6.25 percent of the 
localized Moravian impressions, and finally Poland 1 edition 
or 6.66 percent of the localized Polish impressions. 

Humanistic literature is taken in the widest sense in this 
tabulation, so that works of a more polished character both 
in Latin and Italian and German are included, although their 
authors are not classed among the Humanists proper. On the 
other hand a small number of editions of works of the Fa- 
thers which were published by Humanists are not included, 
because they could not well be classified, nor could their ex- 
act number be ascertained. Yet the number of editions thus 
excluded is more than compensated for by the inclusion of 
works which were not written by Humanists properly so 
called. 

Humanism as expressed by the Renaissance is regarded 
by many as a new world view differing from medievalism and 
ushering in the modern conception of life. Writes John Ed- 
win Sandys: 


The Renaissance has been described by one eloquent writer 
(Michelet) as “the discovery of the world and of man” and 
by another (Symonds) as the movement by which the nations 
of western Europe “passed from the medieval to modern modes 
of thought and life” and by a third (W. Pater) as “producing 
a love of things of the intellect and the imagination for their 
own sakes.” Petrarch, the Father of Humanism, has been re- 
garded as the “first modern man” (Renan).°5 


It would be a gross mistake to suppose that every book 
written by a Humanist breathed this modern spirit. The 
books tabulated as Humanistic in the estimate given above are 
to be divided into two different classes. One part which we 
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estimate roughly as constituting one third, if not more, of the 
Humanistic literature, exhales the medieval flavor in all its 
fragrancy. This class of books is made up of translations of 
the Church Fathers, sacred hymns, Offices of Christ and the 
saints, orations in praise of saints, lives of the saints, theo- 
logical and philosophical treatises, editions of the Bible and 
parts of the Bible, Bible histories, commentaries on the Bible, - 
apologetical, educational and moral works and finally a vari- 
ety of school-books. The other part, about two thirds of the 
whole literature, may be considered as breathing the new spir- 
it in a greater or smaller degree. The more these works 
preach paganism the higher are they prized in the estima- 
tion of our modern historians and litterateurs. Restricting 
Humanistic literature to this latter class of books we must 
reduce the figures given above by fully one third, if not more. 


The age of the Renaissance was not only a new birth of 
paganism but also a revival of pagan learning, so that the in- 
tense study of Greek and Roman literature is inseparately con- 
nected with Humanism. Sober statistics of the fifteenth-cen- 
tury book-production correct the gross exaggerations of his- 
torians regarding the extent of the classical literature printed 
on the eve of the Reformation. Tabulating 24,421 editions 
issued from 1445 till 1500 we found no more than a total of 
2,220 editions or 9.383 percent to be editions of Greek and Ro- 
man classics. Tabulating 23,279 editions of incunabula which 
can be localized we found that no more than 2,136 editions or 
9.13 percent were impressions of Greek and Roman classics. 


These 2,136 localized editions are distributed as follows: 
Italy 1,423 editions or 14.57 percent of all the localized Italian 
productions, Germany 264 editions or 3.83 percent of all the 
localized German productions, France 256 editions or 7.02 per- 
cent of all the localized French productions, Holland 112 edi- 
tions or 9.81 percent of all the localized Dutch productions, 
Belgium 36 editions or 4.78 percent of all the localized Belgian 
productions, Spain 30 editions or 5.20 percent of all the local- 
ized Spanish productions, England 6 editions or 2.18 percent 
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of all the localized English productions, Austria 6 editions or 
8.33 percent of all the localized Austrian productions, Poland 
2 editions or 13.33 percent of all the localized Polish produc- 
tions, and finally Bohemia 1 edition or 3.03 percent of all the 
localized Bohemian productions. 

In the foregoing calculations classical literature is taken 
in the widest sense as comprising editions of all works of an- 
cient Greek and Roman authors except those of Aristotle. 
The latter were excluded because the Humanists had nothing 
but scorn for the writings of Aristotle and never published 
any of them; their philosopher was Plato. The numerous edi- 
tions of Aristotle’s works were all put to press by Scholas- 
tics and were all bought and used by Scholastics. We includ- 
ed, however, all editions of Greek and Roman writers pub- 
lished by Humanists which treat of the arts and sciences and 
are not regarded as classics in the proper sense, as treatises 
on mathematics, astronomy, astrology, medicine, botany, ag- 
riculture, geography, philology, law, strategy, sports, and cul- 
inary arts. If we should restrict the department of classical 
literature, as is generally done, to works of polite literature 
we would have to reduce the figures given above by approxi- 
mately one fourth. Mr. Steele estimates that classical au- 
thors form 7.59 percent of the European book-production from 
1445 to 1500.** 


Yet we must further reduce this lower estimate in view 
of the fact that a considerable number of editions of the 
Greek and Roman classics, properly so called, were not 
issued by Humanists nor served the interests of Hu- 
manism. We know that many of the classical poems and 
prose-writings were used in the medieval schools as text-books 
of some sort for moral instruction. This fact explains why 
the first classic which was printed was an edition of Cicero’s 
moral treatise De Officiis; it was printed at Mayence in 1465 
and was not edited by a Humanist nor was it published in the 
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interests of Humanism but of the medieval system of impart- 
ing moral instruction by an allegorical or anagogical method 
of interpreting the classical authors. Ina similar way a great 
number of editions of the classics printed in Germany, France, 
the Netherlands and other countries cannot be credited to the 
Humanists but to their maligned opponents, the upholders of 
the time-honored system of medieval schooling. At least one 
fourth, if not more, of the editions of the classics proper must 
be ascribed to non-Humanistic endeavors, so that the produc- 
tion of the Humanistic editions of the classics does not form 
more than about 5 percent of the European book-production 
prior to the year 1501. 


The second edition of a classical author was Cicero’s De 
Oratore which appeared at Subiaco in Italy in 1465. This edi- 
tion like almost all editions of classics printed in Italy served 
Humanistic purposes. The works of Lactance, commonly 
called the Christian Cicero, were printed with but few excep- 
tions only in Italy. 

The production of Humanistic literature and editions of 
classical authors did not, during the first two decades of the 
sixteenth century, attain the high mark which was attained 
during the preceding period. The shrinkage in classical au- 
thors becomes noticeable in 1510 and more so in 1515 and the 
next years. By the year 1515 the demand for Greek classics 
in the Greek original had decreased so much that Aldus could 
not sell any more of his stock of Greek classics at the regular 
high price but was forced to offer it at greatly reduced prices. 
The craze for Greek classics was a thing of the past, never to 
return. While Humanistic and classical literature form well- 
nigh 20 percent of the fifteenth-century book-production, we 
find that both decreased to about 18 percent during the twen- 
ty years from 1501 to 1520. 

Since the book-production of an age best reflects its char- 
acter and: tendencies, the statistical survey of the Renaissance 
literature given above proves conclusively that historians ex- 
aggerate the influence of the Revival of Learning. The so- 
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called Renaissance, which in Italy covers the period of prac- 
tically two centuries (1321, death of Dante, to 1521, death of 
Pope Leo X), was nowhere the mighty movement it is de- 
scribed to have been by historians. Protestant authors who 
saw in the Renaissance only the fore-runner of the Reforma- 
tion and in every Humanist a disguised Protestant first gave 
currency to this distorted view, which was subsequently adopt- 
ed by leading Catholic writers. Yet a little reflection should 
have convinced them that a literary movement like the Re- 
naissance can never have a powerful influence on the masses. 
The history of the Renaissance needs rewriting in the light 
of the immensely large book-production of the time which 
breathes the genuine medieval spirit and forcefully counter- 
acted the new spirit of disguised paganism. 

Non-Humanistic literature not only exceeds the Human- 
istic in the number of works five times, but surpasses it also 
in bulk and sterling worth many more times. A great num- 
ber of humanistic productions are but ephemeral pamphlets 
which apart from their stylistic excellence contain little posi- 
tive information on any subject. One edition of the sermon- 
books of John Herolt or John de Werdena published at Co- 
logne or Strassburg is worth in its mass of information as 
much as two hundred editions of politico-religious orations 
published at Rome. And regarding bulk a non-Humanistic 
book contains on an average three and four times as much 
printed matter as a Humanistic production. Taking account 
of these considerations and aspects we must reduce the pro- 
portional percentage of Humanistic literature from twenty 
percent of the entire book-production to fifteen and twelve 
percent. A detailed study of non-Humanistic book-production 
placed upon the market on the eve of the Reformation will 
furnish most convincing proofs that the Renaissance only 
slightly influenced the masses, even in Italy. The mighty 
world-movement supposedly embodied in the Renaissance is 
but a poetic fiction created by Jacob Burckhardt and his 
school. 


XXI 


BRANCHES OF KNOWLEDGE REPRESENTED IN THE 
BOOK-PRODUCTION FROM 1445 TO 1520 


Pre-Reformation book-production may be roughly divid- 
ed into two large classes: religious, comprising 75 percent of 
the whole, and profane, comprising 25 percent. We remarked 
above that the Greek Schismatics and Hussites did not pro- 
duce a single profane book and the Jews barely a half dozen 
of such profane publications. Unlike these men the Catholics 
cultivated all branches of the tree of knowledge and even pub- 
lished books dealing with the arts, crafts, commerce, and pas- 
times. 

Robert Steele published from 1903 to 1907 the first de- 
tailed statistical accounts of the various branches of learning 
and knowledge found in fifteenth century book-production 
(1445-1500) .°*7 The individual figures may not be mathemati- 
cally exact—mathematical accuracy can never be attained in 
such computations—but in their combined summation they 
represent a fairly good approximation to the truth, convey- 
ing a clear idea of the variety of departments and their pro- 
portional relation to each other and the whole production. 
Steele bases his estimates on 9,841 editions of fifteenth cen- 
tury books described by Robert Proctor in his Index to the 
Early Printed Books in the British Museum from the Inven- 
tion of Printing to the Year 1500 (London, 1898), pp. 1-730. 
For the sake of clearness we replace the absolute numbers 
given by Steele by the percentage figures obtained on the basis 
of the 9,841 editions which were examined and counted by 
him. 

Books printed in the fifteenth century are divided by 
Steele into the four departments: theology 44.49 percent, 


57What Fifteenth Century Books Are About,” Library: A Quarterly 
Review of Bibliography and Library Lore (London), New Series, IV 
(1903), 337-354, V (1904), 337-358, VI (1905), 137-155, VIII (1907), 
225-238. 
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literature 36.07 percent, law 10.93 percent, and science 8.51 
percent. 

The department of theology is subdivided into these class- 
es: Bibles and parts of the Bible 2 percent, commentaries on 
the Bible 2.40 percent, service-books, that is missals, brevia- 
ries, psalters, Horae Beatae Mariae Virginis, rituals, ceremon- 
ials, 3.28 percent, sacred hymns 0.37 percent, devotional and 
moral treatises 7.87 percent, sermon-books 5.36 percent, doc- 
trinal works or books of Christian instruction 3.63 percent, 
books on the Sacraments 1.14 percent, on ceremonies 1.71 per- 
cent, on confession 2.5 percent, on devotion to the Blessed 
Lady 1.44 percent, of the lives of the saints and church his- 
tory 3.44 percent, decrees of Popes, Councils, Rules of Reli- 
gious Orders 1.26 percent, letters of Fathers and Scholastics 
0.47 percent, opuscules including separate editions of papal 
bulls 1.14 percent, apologetical works against Jews, Moslems 
and heretics 0.84 percent, Lombard’s Sentences and commen- 
taries on them 1.65 percent, popular moral treatises 1.53 per- 
cent, moralizations 1.12 percent, books on witchcraft 0.27 per- 
cent, on Savonarola 1.07 percent. A total of 44.49 percent. 

Another classification of the theological books by Mr. 
Steele according to authors results in this distribution: works 
of the Fathers and theologians up to the year 1160: 4.78 per- 
cent, works of Scholastics from 1160 to 1450: 21.97 percent, 
works of contemporary authors from 1450 to 1500: 12.12 per- 
cent, anonymous editions of Bibles, service-books, hymns and 
commentaries on the Bible 5.62 percent. A total of 44.49 per- 
cent. 


The department of literature is subdivided into the fol- 
lowing classes: Greek and Roman classical authors 7.59 per- 
cent, grammars 7.10 percent, poetry 4.30 percent, plays, ora- 
tions and letters 4.12 percent, romances, tales, facetiae 3.81 
percent, history and biography 3.36 percent, general works 
2.27 percent, Scholastic philosophy 1.838 percent, Platonics 0.85 
percent and finally lexicons 0.84 percent. A total of 36.07 
percent. 
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Another distribution according to authors has these es- 
timates: works of classical and early Christian authors 12.89 
percent, works of medieval authors 5.11 percent and works of 
contemporary authors 18.07 percent. A total of 36.07 per- 
cent. Accordingly one half of all the books of this depart- 
ment of literature were written by authors living in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. 

The department of law is subdivided into the following 
classes: Decretum Gratiani, text and commentaries 0.82 per- 
cent, Decretales Gregorti, text and commentaries 1.13 percent, 
Bonifacit Liber Sextus, text and commentaries 0.62 percent, 
Clementinae, text and commentaries 0.4 percent, general com- 
mentaries 0.86 percent, Constitutiones papales et Bullae 0.85 
percent, Liber poenitentialis and commentaries 0.73 percent, 
and Practicae 0.5 percent. <A total of canon law 5.91.—Digest, 
text and commentaries 0.79, Codex, text and commentaries 
0.57, Institutiones, text and commentaries 0.46, Novellae, text 
and commentaries 0.24 percent, general commentaries 0.7, 
Practicae 0.76. A total of civil law 3.52 percent.—Germanic 
law 0.35 percent, English law 0.28 percent, Italian law 0.28 
percent, Spanish law 0.17, and French law 0.14. <A total of lo- 
cal laws 1.22 percent. Additional works 0.28 percent. Grand 
total of law books 10.93 percent. 

The department of science comprises the following class- 
es: medicine 2.5 percent, occult sciences 0.94 percent, astrono- 
my 0.82, physics 0.78, cosmography 0.77 percent, calendars 
0.73 percent, encyclopaedias 0.41 percent, itineraries 0.4 per- 
cent, natural history 0.33 percent, mathematics 0.25 percent, 
arms 0.2 percent, agriculture 0.19 percent, music 0.12 percent, 
hunting 0.06 percent, and navigation 0.01 percent. <A total of 
8.51 percent. 


Owing to the miscellaneous nature of many works the 
absolute percentage of most subdivisions as of all the four de- 
partments is higher than the proportional percentages given 
above. The encyclopedic works listed under science treat of 
all branches of medieval learning and belong to all four depart- 
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ments. The collected works of some Scholastics belong to the 
three departments of theology, literature and science. A 
number of moral treatises listed under theology may be just 
as well classed under literature. The books on witchcraft 
counted under theology may also be placed into the depart- 
ment of science. A number of books listed in the department 
of science under itineraries, music and calendars may just as 
easily be classed under theology. The whole section of canon 
law could be classified as theology and a number of treatises 
on criminal law might be transferred into the department of 
medicine, while medical books of hygiene could be classed un- 
der literature, and therapeutic works, especially those of a su- 
perstitious kind, may be counted as theology. 

The inclusion and exclusion of the several books in classi- 
fications depends greatly upon the viewpoint of the individual 
bibliographer and the aim of his work, so that we cannot ex- 
pect agreement in every detail in the results of different men 
working with the same material. Accordingly the estimates 
given by Steele may be revised in many subdivisions but on 
the whole they give a fairly good survey of the content of the 
fifteenth century book-production. Steele himself states that 
the department of law should be more than twice as large, if 
classified absolutely without any further reference to other 
department. Just as we stated that the religious literature 
forms 75 percent of the entire book-production, Steele states 
that the legal books form 25 percent of the total production.** 

The proportional estimates of Steele convey also a clear 
idea of the content of the book-production of the first two dec- 
ades of the sixteenth century. Since we cannot discover any 
sudden or gradual decline in the volume and character of the 
sixteenth century production prior to 1520, we may safely hold 
that the different departments as well as the subdivisions on 
the whole approached the respective proportions of the fif- 
teenth century production. 


58Op. cit., VI, 155. 


XXII 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE NATIONAL AND 
URBAN BOOK-PRODUCTION FROM 1445 TO 1520 


The proportional figures of European book-production 
were evidently not verified in each country even remotely. 
National traits and varying cultural stages brought about 
more or less pronounced fluctuations among various peoples 
which are reflected in the book-preduction of the different na- 
tions. 

A detailed study of the pre-Reformation book-production 
along national lines is still lacking despite the extensive liter- 
ature on incunabula and post-incunabula. Yet the general 
traits and peculiar currents of the national book-production 
are easily ascertainable. 

Frederick Kapp, a non-Catholic bibliographer of high re- 
pute, makes the following observation: “In Germany the 
childlike piety of the people demanded from the beginning of 
typography Bibles, editions of the works of the Church Fa- 
thers, and books of devotion. Throughout the fifteenth cen- 
tury the greater bulk of books printed in that country was 
made up of works of theology, Scholastic philosophy, devotion 
and education.’”®® However, a large number of the books 
printed in Germany were exported to other countries. “We 
Germans,” wrote Wimpheling, a priest, in the year 1507, “are 
wellnigh in control of the entire intellectual market of Eur- 
ope. What we place on it, are mostly excellent products which 
serve only the promotion of God’s honor, the salvation of souls 
and the education of the masses.’®° Kapp continues: 


In Italy the printers’ art from the very outset entered in- 
to the service of scholarship and was promoted even in its 


59Geschichte des deutschen Buchhandels, pp. 285-286. 
6090p. cit., p. 286. 
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classical tendencies by bishops and cardinals. As Rome pub- 
lished the first editions of the Latin classics, Milan and Venice 
issued the first Greek classics. Besides the Italian poets were 
circulated in many editions. It is very significant that Pe- 
trarch’s Sonnets and Bocaccio’s Decamerone preceded Dante’s 
Divina Comedia and that Aldus Manutius, whose piety was 
extolled, printed but one edition of the Bible and one edition of 
a prayer-book among his numerous publications.® 


“In France’, Kapp observes, ‘‘book-production is chiefly 
concentrated in Paris and Lyons. Theology and law form the 
staple of the Paris market. Lyons turned out medical and 
legal books besides French belles-lettres.”’®* 

The people of Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria and 
Alsace evinced the same devotional trait as the people of Ger- 
many; and to meet their demands, the printers for the most 
part printed devotional books. In England the publication of 
light literature is unusually large. Caxton in London printed 
only seventeen theological works, the remainder being popular 
books of fiction in English and popular educational tracts, 
school-books and Latin prayer-books. Yet we must bear in 
mind that England imported a large stock of Bibles and de- 
votional literature from the continent, where they could be 
bought at a lower price than in England. To protect the Eng- 
lish printers the English government passed a law against 
importations of foreign books. 


Regarding the book-production of Spain and Portugal 
during the latter half of the fifteenth century we have the 
detailed statistics of Konrad Haebler.*? According to Haebler 
446 editions of books were produced in Spain and Portugal up 
to the year 1500, and these were distributed as follows: the- 
ology 217 books or 48.65 percent of the entire production, po- 
etry 60 books or 13.45 percent, law 45 books or 10.09 percent, 
philosophy 33 books or 7.4 percent, history 33 books or 7.4 


610p. cit., p. 286. 
82The early Printers of Spain and Portugal (London, 1897); Buli- 
letin de L’Institut de Bibliogr., XVI, 36. 
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percent, grammar and education 29 books or 6.51 percent, 
medicine 15 books or 3.36 percent, finally music, geography, 
mathematics and heraldry together 14 books or 3.14 percent. 

The Germanic nations on the eve of the Reformation must 
be regarded according to the evidence furnished by their 
book-production as the most pious and most devout people of 
Europe and the proportion of the religious literature printed 
in Germany and the Germanic countries during that period 
must have exceeded 80 percent, if we count absolute percen- 
tages. Judged by the same standard the Italians must have 
been the least pious people of Europe; the proportion of their 
religious literature must have dropped below 70 percent, if 
we reckon in absolute percentages. 

The national book-production of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury does not present any great changes for the different 
countries. Our detailed statistics of the productions of Spain 
and Portugal during the first two decades reveal a decrease 
of theological literature and an increase of secular learning. 
Konrad Burger describes 744 editions printed in Spain and 
Portugal from 1501 till 1520.*° These editions are distributed 
as follows according to our classification: theology 263 edi- 
tions or 35.35 percent of the entire production, poetry 119 edi- 
tions or 16.00 percent, grammar 85 editions or 11.438 percent, 
philosophy 88 editions or 11.16 percent, law 63 editions or 8.47 
percent, history 52 editions or 6.99 percent, medicine 23 edi- 
tions or 3.09 percent, geography 18 editions or 2.41 percent, 
mathematics 16 editions or 2.15 percent, music 14 editions or 
1.88 percent, sports 5 editions or 0.68 percent, agriculture 1 
edition or 0.18, husbandry 1 edition or 0.18 percent, and physi- 
ognomy 1 edition or 0.13 percent. 

A comparison of these statistics with the fifteenth cen- 
tury statistics shows that poetry retains its second place but 
grammar advances from the sixth to the third place because 


®8Die Drucker und Verleger in Spanien und Portugal von 1501 bis 
1536, mit chronologischer Folge ihrer Druck- und Verlagswerke (Leip- 
zig, 1918), pp. 1-82, passim. 
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of the popularity of the works of the Humanist Ael. Ant. Ne- 
brissensis. Philosophy retains its fourth place while law is 
transferred from the third to the fifth place, and history from 
the fifth to the sixth place. Medicine keeps its seventh place 
while geography and mathematics displace music. Heraldry 
disappears and sports takes its place. A similar shifting in 
the statistics of other national book-productions may be re- 
vealed by future studies. 

The urban book-production just as faithfully reflects the 
character, culture and literary tastes of the burghers as the 
national production mirrors the stage of mental and moral 
progress of a whole nation. In one city books were printed 
which were not in demand in another. Hence, before long, 
certain lines became fixed in the book-production of various 
cities. We compiled a detailed classification of books printed 
from 1445 till 1500 in twenty of the principal cities of Europe. 

These twenty cities represent 70.18 percent of the 23,279 
editions which were localized by Burger for entire Europe, 
the seven cities of Italy represent 72.16 percent of the edi- 
tions localized by Burger for Italy, the seven cities of Ger- 
many represent 72.78 percent of the editions localized by Bur- 
ger for Germany, the two cities of France represent 82 per- 
cent of the editions localized by Burger for France, London 
represents 90.14 percent of the editions localized by Burger 
for England, Antwerp represents 50.79 percent of the editions 
localized by Burger for Belgium, Deventer represents 45.3 
percent of the editions localized for Holland, and Seville rep- 
resents 20.31 percent of the editions localized for Spain. In 
our figures we have added the editions localized by Reichling 
and in Nachtraege. 

A cursory glance at the table reveals the fact that print- 
ing was concentrated in the larger commercial cities of Eu- 
rope. Rome and Florence are exceptions to this rule. The 
printers of Rome lived by the patronage of the pope and those 
of Florence lived by the patronage of Savonarola. The pub- 
lications of papal documents swelled the figures of law and 
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history and the publications of the orations delivered before 
the pope swelled the figures of sermons in the columns of Ro- 
man book-production. More than half of the books printed 
at Florence deal with Savonarola being either reprints of his 
works or defenses of or attacks on his person. Deventer owes 
its favorable position to the productiveness of two of the most 
enterprising printers of Europe. 

The column for Humanists comprises all books published 
by Humanists except editions of the Fathers, and the classics, 
and parts of the Bible. We have included, therefore, books 
which belong to the departments of theology, sermons, lives of 
the saints, philosophy, education, law, history, philology, 
belles-lettres and geography, and were written by men who are 
classed among Humanists. In the column of classics. we count- 
ed all editions of Greek and Latin authors, except Aristotle, 
even such who are not called classical writers in the proper 
sense. The column of astrology lists also the superstitious 
books of sorcery, chiromancy, revelations and divination. Agri- 
culture includes also books on gardening and the culture of 
medicinal plants. The mandates regulating the issue of legal 
money are classified under commerce. 


The column for parts of the Bible includes also the edi- 
tions of the Hebrew Old Testament and parts thereof which 
were printed by Jews for Jews. Accordingly the figures for 
the various Italian cities comprise a limited number of non- 
Catholic editions of parts of the Bible. We included under 
parts of the Bible also the editions of the Horae B. M. Virginis 
in which were printed, besides the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin, composed of psalms and lessons taken from the Bible, 
also other parts of both Testaments. This explains why the 
figures given for Paris are so abnormally high. The column 
for the Fathers includes also the works of SS. Bede, Anselm, 
and Bernard. Rome figures highest. in the column for ser- 
mons on account of the numerous editions of orations which 
were delivered before the pope and singly printed. These Hu- 
manistic productions contain very little theology and might 
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be fittingly classified under philosophical treatises. The ora- 
tions which were composed and delivered by Humanists are 
listed in the column for Humanistic books. One edition of 
the sermon-books like Sermones aurei, Sermones Dormi se- 
cure, Parati Sermones, or Sermones Discipuli printed at Co- 
logne or Strassburg was worth more than two hundred edi- 
tions of the rhetorical compositions printed at Rome or Ven- 
ice. The department of philology comprises all school-books 
used in medieval schools which were not written and published 
by Humanists. The new school-books composed and issued 
by Humanists are listed under Humanists. This explains why 
the figures for German and Dutch cities are so high and those 
for Italian and French cities so low. In the former cities the 
Humanists could not supplant the time-honored medieval text- 
books so much as in the latter cities. The department of 
belles-lettres comprises all kinds of poetry, prose fiction, and 
some philosophical essays which are notable on account of 
their literary form and not for their content. 

The fifteenth century books were on the whole more com- 
prehensive than modern publications and for that reason more 
miscellaneous in the treatment of their subjects. The Mensa 
philosophica of Scotus is both a cook-book and a collection of 
table-talk and may be assigned to either department. Many 
books on sport and etiquette are included in larger educa- 
tional works which find their proper place in the department 
of philosophy and education. Most works on bibliography 
had to be listed under Church History and those on strategy 
and antiquities for the most part find their place in the de- 
partments of classics and Humanists. Bibliographies of spe- 
cial subjects must include books which general bibliographies 
will assign to other departments. 

Our statistical table well exhibits the literary taste of the 
inhabitants of various cities during the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century. Kapp remarks: 


The books printed at Cologne are mostly theological in 
character. The number of historical works is small and that 
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of the classics is insignificant. Cologne remained, for centur- 
ies after, the metropolis of Catholic literary enterprises. In 
Strassburg the greatest part of books printed were works of 
theology and law. With the beginning of the sixteenth century 
editions of classics, poets, histories and school-books began to 
exceed in number the former classes of books. Erfurt, Leip- 
sic and to a certain extent Cologne make a specialty of law- 
books. Basel first turned out law-books, lives of the saints, 
and romances, but turned later to theology and _ scholastic 
philosophy. The great commercial centres Nuremberg and 
Augsburg exhibit from the beginning an encyclopedic and cos- 
mopolitan trend, trying to meet every literary taste and de- 
mand.&4 


Our table bears out these observations on the whole yet 
corrects the underestimate of the legal production of Cologne 
and the underestimate of theological works in other German 
cities. Venice, Milan and Bologna were the centres for the 
publication of the ponderous tomes of canon and civil law. 
The law literature of Rome consisted mostly of reprints of 
small papal constitutions and decrees. 


Books classified uniformly in the same department differ 
greatly as to solidity of matter and bulk. A moral treatise 
modelled on Cicero’s philosophical writings must be consid- 
ered stale in comparison with scholastic elucubrations. It 
seems that the German printers in their native land as well 
as in foreign countries issued more solid and more bulky books 
than the printers of other countries. Apparently it was no 
vain boast when Wimpheling wrote in 1507: “We Germans 
are wellnigh in control of the entire intellectual market of Eu- 
rope. What we place on it, are for the most part excellent 
products which serve only the promotion of God’s honor, the 
salvation of souls, and the education of the masses.’ It 


_ 84Geschichte des deutschen Buchhandels (Leipsic, 1886), pp. 287- 
288. 
6De arte wmpressoria, quoted by J. Janssen, Geschichte des deut- 
schen Volkes, I, 8th edition (Freiburg, 1883), 17. 
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would be a worthy study to bring out this point by compiling 
appropriate statistical tables based on a rating of the intrinsic 
value and exterior bulk of books printed in various countries 
and cities. 


XXIII 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE BOOK-PRODUC- 
TION OF THE PRINCIPAL PRINTERS OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


National and urban book-production is made up of the 
ageregate production of the individual printers of a city or 
country. Education and commercial considerations brought 
about a diversity of tastes and desires among printers which 
are strongly reflected in their book-trade. Hence the ideals 
and intellectual traits as well as high moral resolves are writ- 
ten in large letters across the book-production of almost ev- 
ery printer. A study of pre-Reformation book-production 
along these lines would become a very illuminating contribu- 
tion to the social history of those times. In default of such 
a study we compiled a systematic list of the publications of 
the principal printers of the fifteenth century, following the 
system of classification used in our table of urban productions. 
No such statistics can be compiled of the book-production of 
the early sixteenth century. Still, this much we can say, that 
the printers followed the beaten track and hence no notable 
change in the content of the book-production is discernible. 

A glance at the table tells us that the German printers 
were the most productive both in their native land and abroad. 
The larger printing-houses in Germany as well as in other 
countries had to be more or less encyclopedic in their produc- 
tions, placing books of every department of knowledge upon 
the market. Since they appealed to the prospective purchas- 
ers of entire Europe, Latin books naturally formed their sta- 
ple goods. Henry Quentel at Cologne published only three 
books in German besides 348 editions in Latin. Koberger at 
Nuremberg issued 242 editions in Latin and only ten editions 
in German. Zell at Cologne published 155 Latin and only 5 
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German editions. John Amerbach at Basel printed 105 Latin 
editions and only two German editions. 

Many smaller publishing-houses issued nothing but Latin 
works or a very small percentage of vernacular books. Arnold 
Therhoernen at Cologne printed 81 Latin editions and only 
two German editions; John Pruess at Strassburg issued 87 
Latin editions and 18 German editions; and Louis de Renchen 
at Cologne 31 Latin editions and 7 German editions. Peter 
Os in Zwolle printed 86 Latin editions and 37 Dutch editions, 
and Henry Gran in Hagenau 66 Latin editions and no vernacu- 
lar editions. 

Most of the vernacular works belong to the department 
of belles-lettres. John Trepperel at Paris issued from 1492 
till 1500 only 12 Latin editions but 74 French editions of nov- 
els, stories and poems besides a French Psalter and a few 
French theological works. John Baemler at Augsburg pub- 
lished only 6 Latin editions besides 79 German editions of pop- 
ular science and devotional books. William Caxton issued at 
Cologne, Bruges and London one French, 24 Latin and 64 Eng- 
lish editions, among them 8 editions of Lydgate, 5 of Chaucer 
and 1 of Gower’s Confessio Amantis. Wynkyn de Worde pub- 
lished at London 36 Latin and 44 English editions. On the 
other hand Richard Pynson issued at London from 1493 till 
1500 as many as 41 Latin and only 14 English editions and 
William de Machlinia in the same city 10 Latin and 4 Eng- 
lish editions, while Julian Notary printed in London five Latin 
works and no English ones. Simon Vostre at Paris issued 13 
French editions and only three Latin ones. 

Despite unrestricted competition, the printers succeeded 
in arranging some division of labor and production among 
themselves. German printers had practically a monopoly on 
issuing Bibles. Lichtenstein in Venice, Ratdolt in Augsburg, 
and Stuchs in Nuremberg specialized in printing missals, brev- 
iaries and other liturgical books. Tortis in Venice, Pachel and 
Scinzenzeler in Milan, Schoeffer in Mayence and Koelhoff in 
Cologne became the prominent printers of canon and civil 
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law. Some smaller firms restricted their productions almost 
exclusively to law-books. Torresanus in Venice issued 68 edi- 
tions of law-books and 30 of other books, Stagninus pub- 
lished at Venice 83 editions of law-books and 25 of other kinds 
of literature, Arrivabene printed at Venice 45 law-books be- 
sides 33 others, Andreas Calabrensis issued at Venice 36 law- 
books and only three others, Honate at Milan published, 27 law- 
books and 15 others, Castelliono at Milan printed 23 law-books 
and only three others, Siber at Lyons issued 23 law-books and 
13 others, Rugerius at Bologna besides 40 law-books printed 
38 others, Riessinger at Naples besides 34 law-books 33 oth- 
ers. In Florence out of 839 editions only 8 are law-books and 
at Deventer out of 564 editions only 3 are law-books. The 
Roman printers issued the papal decrees and constitutions in 
many editions but left the publication of the collections of 
canon and civil law to other printers. 


The German printers published also the larger part of the 
collections of the works of the Fathers of the Church, scholas- 
tic theology and philosophy, collections of the lives of the 
saints in the so-called Legendae and collections of sermons in 
the standard Latin sermon-books. Roman and other Italian 
printers published for the most part separate sermons or 
smaller collections of sermons. Henry Gran at Hagenau made 
a specialty of printing ponderous Latin sermon-books. Up 
to the year 1500 he published 25 sermon-books, 12 of scho- 
lastic theology, 5 of scholastic philosophy, 138 school-books, and 
11 other works belonging to other departments. All these 
works are in Latin. Gran, however, gained greater distinction 
as a printer of Latin sermon-books after the year 1500. John 
Froben, who after 1500 was John Amerbach’s rival in the pub- 
lication of ponderous editions of the works of the Fathers 
in Latin and Greek, printed at Basel up to the year 1500 only 
three Latin Bibles, three Latin law-books and two Latin scho- 
lastic works of theology. 

Venice, Milan and Rome were the centres for the publi- 
cation of the Greek and Roman classical writings. Some of 
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the smaller printing establishments made classics their prin- 
cipal stock, while others carried very little of this stock. 
John Tacuinus at Venice printed 36 editions of classics and 34 
editions of works of Humanists among a total of 90 editions. 
Philip Pincius issued at Venice 35 classics and 5 Humanists 
among a total of 76 editions. Christopher de Pensis pub- 
lished at Venice 25 classics and 12 Humanists among a total 
of 68 editions. Bartholomew de Zanis printed at Venice 32 
classics and 4 Humanists among a total of 45 editions. Aldus 
Manutius, who is so much extolled as a promoter of the Hu- 
manistic movement, published at Venice only 10 classics and 
7 Humanists among a total of 39 editions. Christopher Val- 
darfer published at Venice 8 classics and 3 Humanists among 
a total of 14 editions but later at Milan turned to the produc- 
tion of lawbooks, issuing only 3 classics and 5 Humanists 
among a total of 42 editions. Philip de Lavagna printed at 
Milan 31 classics and 8 Humanists among a total of 60 edi- 
tions. At Rome Schweynheim and Pannartz published 35 
classics and 2 Humanists among a total of 53 editions. Later 
Pannartz alone issued 5 classics and 3 Humanists among a 
total of 12 editions. At Brescia Boninus de Boninis printed 18 
classics and 4 Humanists among a total of 40 editions. Jacob 
Thanner at Leipsic published 28 classics and 22 Humanists 
among a total of 90 editions. Simon Bevilaqua at Venice is- 
sued 22 classics and 6 Humanists besides 18 works of theology 
and 13 of Scholastic Philosophy among a total of 78 editions. 


Naturally the smaller firms which specialized in the pro- 
duction of theological works published few or no editions of 
the classics. Francis Renner issued at Venice 5 editions of the 
Bible, 25 of theology, 7 of sermon-books, 4 of Scholastic phil- 
osophy, 1 of astronomy, and only 2 of the classics, in all 44 
editions of Latin works. Humanism and other branches of 
knowledge are completely missing. Leonard Wild printed at 
Venice 138 editions including 2 Bibles, 9 works of theology, 1 
Humanist but no classics. Nicholas Kessler published at Ba- 
sel 74 editions including 4 Bibles, 7 Fathers of the Church, 
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21 theology, 4 Legendae, 13 sermon-books, 2 Humanists but no 
classics. All these works are in Latin. This printer did not 
publish a single work in the vernacular. 

At Paris some printers restricted their trade in great 
measure to the production of editions of the Horae Beaiae 
Mariae Virginis. Philip Pigouchet published 45 Horae and 12 
works of theology among 81 editions. Thielman Kerver is- 
sued among 44 publications 18 Horae and 1 Latin Bible. John 
Dupré I. published 6 Horae and 25 works of theology in a to- 
tal of 48 editions. 


Many of the smaller firms produced mainly theological 
works. John Hamman at Venice printed among 51 works 23 
works of theology and 7 parts of the Bible. John Higman at 
Paris issued among 32 works 14 of theology and 10 of Scho- 
lastic philosophy. George Mittelhus at Paris published 30 of 
theology and 9 of Scholastic philosophy among 55 editions. Le 
Dru printed at Paris among 29 works as many as 17 editions 
of theological works. Pierre Levet published at Paris among 
98 editions as many as 389 of theology and 10 of Scholastic 
philosophy. John Trechsel issued at Lyons among 65 editions 
24 editions of theology, 22 editions of Latin sermon-books, .and 
6 editions of Scholastic philosophy. This printer is noted for 
his editions of the works of Occam which he published in no 
less than 11 editions. At Strassburg John Mentelin published 
among 35 editions 2 Bibles, 8 works of the Fathers, 12 of theo- 
logy and 2 of philosophy. He printed only 5 German editions 
including a German Bible. George Husner issued at Strass- 
burg among 50 editions, all in Latin, 12 of theology, 9 sermon- 
books, 8 school-books and 2 Legendae. Erhard Ratdolt print- 
ed at Augsburg among 97 editions 4 psalters, 1 Gospel-book, 
49 works of theology, 23 of astronomy and 5 of astrology. Ma- 
thias van der Goes published at Antwerp among 73 editions 
32 of theology, 4 of the Fathers, 1 sermon-book, 3 classics and 
6 Humanists. Meinrat Ungut printed at Seville, among 51 
editions, 2 postils, 13 works of theology, 11 of Scholastic 
philosophy, 4 classics and 3 Humanists. 
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We find other firms which issued mainly works of Scho- 
lastic philosophy. Wolfgang Hopyl] published at Paris, among 
28 editions, 12 of philosophy, 3 of theology, 2 classics and 3 
Humanists. Some firms preferred to publish Latin school- 
books. Melchior Lotter printed at Leipsic, among 65 editions, 
22 Latin school-books, 13 works of theology, 5 of Scholastic 
philosophy, 2 classics and 4 Humanists. Other firms devoted 
their labors more to the department of belles-lettres, both in 
Latin and in the vernacular language. Pierre Le Caron pub- 
lished at Paris, among 30 editions, 16 works of belles-lettres, 
3 of theology, 1 classic and 1 Humanist. Felix Balligault 
printed at Paris, among 90 editions, 24 of theology, 16 of 
philosophy and 13 of poetry. William Le Roy (Regis) published 
at Lyons, among 94 editions, 4 French Bibles, 2 French Old 
Testaments, 2 French New Testaments, 20 works of theology, 
8 of philosophy and 25 belles-lettres, mostly in French. 
Berthold Kistler printed at Strassburg 21 editions in German 
but no Latin books. His publications include 7 of poetry, 5 
legends of the saints, 3 popular histories, and only 2 works 
of theology. Martin Hupfuff issued at Strassburg 11 German 
and 6 Latin editions of popular works including sports, tales, 
legends and devotional books. John Blaubirer published at 
Augsburg 8 German books but no Latin works. These publi- 
cations are all popular books consisting of 3 astronomical 
works, 1 philosophical and 1 historical work besides 2 books 
on distilling and 1 on playing dice. Hans Folez published at 
Nuremberg 10 editions of his German poems besides one edi- 
tion of a Latin almanac. Thomas Anshelm printed at Tue- 
bingen and Hagenau three Latin works of theology besides a 
great number of popular books of various departments in Ger- 
man. 


This survey clearly shows how the printers divided the 
labor among themselves and how the smaller firms filled the 
gaps of the larger ones. Many a book, especially popular 
writings in the vernacular, was held in contempt by the larger 
firms and gladly given over to the smaller establishments. 


va 
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PART III 


APPLIED BIBLIOGRAPHY OR PRICE AND QUALITY OF THE PRE- 

REFORMATION BoOoK-PRODUCTION—HISTORY OF BIBLIOGRAPHI- 

CAL RESEARCH REGARDING INCUNABULA—UTILITY OF BIBLIO- 
GRAPHICAL STATISTICS. 


XXIV 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECT OF PRE-REFORMATION 
BOOK-PRODUCTION 


Financial difficulties were not to be accounted small 
handicaps in the discovery of new inventions. The life of the 
inventor of printing fully bears out this fact. To insure the 
suecess of the New Art, Gutenberg took up loans which 
were to cause him a long series of legal litigations and untold 
worries. Fortunately, however, these court records reveal to 
us the only available data concerning the earliest stages of the 
invention of printing, but for these legal documents the origin 
of the printer’s art would have ever been shrouded in dark- 
ness. 

Gutenberg was a bad business-man. He expended vast 
sums of money on his invention and died a poor man. Many 
of his disciples did not fare any better in their trade. During 
the early years, when the number of firms was yet small and 
there was little competition to hamper printers, the trade of 
printing developed into a paying business. Yet within two 
decades the situation was changed. Printing was no longer a 
lucrative business on account of the heavy expenses incurred 
- in setting up printing offices and in carrying on the business; 
a printer could make a profit only by having a large capital 
of his own at hand to work with, by producing exceptionally 
good works and by overcoming sharp competition through 
large outputs which would distribute the heavy expenses over 
a great number of copies. Yet these mass-productions, espe- 
cially during the last two decades of the fifteenth century, 
caused great financial difficulties to many printers and the 
number of bankruptcies among printers increased enormously. 
It was during this period that many a printer, pressed by 
debts, was forced to leave his city and country and to begin 
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a new career among strangers. Still those printers who had 
sufficient capital at their disposal to tide them over the crisis, 
succeeded in carrying on a flourishing business. 

There were, however, other enemies of the book-trade. 
Wars and occasional business depressions caused heavy losses 
to the printers. Yet more than to these, the critical situation 
of the book-trade must be principally attributed to the want 
of legal protection by copyright. Printers very often sustained 
great losses through reprints of their works by rival firms.” 

Printing accordingly was practised by professional men 
as a trade and as a means of making a livelihood. The inven- 
tor was a craftsman, a gold-smith, and the printers who fol- 
lowed him were with but few exceptions professional crafts- 
men working for pay. A small number of monks turned 
printers to edit some books which but for their unselfishness 
never would have been printed in those early days of typo- 
graphy. 

These professional printers, however, displayed not a 
small amount of idealism. Richard Garnett*’ explains the fact 
that the Italian printers of the fifteenth century did not pro- 
mote literary activity outside of the beaten track by assuming 
either too much commercialism on their part or too great a 
limitation of financial resources. We must deny the truth 
of these assumptions; the fact is easily explained by the atti- 
tude of printers who simply met the demand of the reading 
public without trying to mould or change its taste. Still it 
remains true that some printers were swayed by business con- 
siderations in no small degree. They congregated in the large 
business centers in the interest of their trade. They might 
have lacked a far-reaching speculative spirit but they pos- 
sessed so much idealism that on the whole they issued useful 
books of a superior quality and pleasing make-up. It was 


66Hans Bohatta, Hinfuehrung in die Buchkunde (2nd ed, Wien, 
1928), pp. 55-56. 

si“Harly Italian Book-Trade,” Bibliographica, III (London, 1897), 
34. 
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no vain boast when printers placed at the end of their books 
the words: “Published for the greater honor and glory of 
God.” 


The idealism of pre-Reformation printers will be better 
appreciated if we consider the outlay of money sunk into their 
business. No bibliographer nor historian has ever attempted 
to investigate how much money was expended by early print- 
ers in producing their books. We have some data which will 
enable us to obtain some safe estimates on this point. 


Otto Hupp by a careful calculation®® came to the conclu- 
sion that the cost of production for Gutenberg’s Forty Two 
Lines Bible amounted to 748 gold florins or about $9,724. 
Since a single copy of this Bible, printed from 1450 till 1453, 
corresponds in size to five octavos of from 300 to 400 pages 
and since furthermore the entire edition consisted of one hun- 
dred copies, the average cost of production of a single copy 
of the Bible amounted to $97.24. According to this rate the 
pre-Reformation printers would have expended $1,070,618,520 
on the production of the 54,241,000 books printed by Catholics 
and for Catholics from 1445 till 1520. The book-production 
of Jews, Schismatics and heretics is not included in this esti- 
mate. 


The priest-printers, Schweynheim and Pannartz printed 
at Rome from 1468 till March, 1472, as many as 11,075 copies 
of books which represented a sale-value of 37,350 ducats. The 
value of a ducat can be determined by the index of the cost 
of living of those years. The minimum expense for one per- 
son is reckoned at fifty ducats for the period of one year.* 
Accordingly one ducat was worth $12 in our present-day mon- 
ey and the two printers had expended on the production of 
their books at least $448,200 within less than four years’ time; 
they surely were doing business on a large scale. Basing a 


88sZum Streite um das Missale Speciale Constantiense (Munich, 
1917), pp. 111-133. 
69Ludwig Pastor, History of the Popes, II, 199, note. 
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calculation upon this rate the pre-Reformation printers would 
have expended, on the production of their goods from 1445 
till 1520, no less than $1,628,730,000. 

These two estimates, however, are evidently too high, 
since they are based on the excessive cost of production dur- 
ing the earlier years of printing. We know that the cost of 
production of printed books dropped considerably towards the 
end of the fifteenth century. At the rate of the cost of 
printing for the Gutenberg Bible the cost of production for an 
octavo of about 500 pages amounted to $24. By the year 1480 
the cost of production for a book of the same size of 500 pages 
had been reduced to one ducat or $12. According to this rate 
the capital expended on the production of the Catholic pre- 
Reformation books would mount up to $535,309,260. By the 
year 1493 the cost of production was nearly fifty percent 
lower than that of the year 1480, so that it cost about $5 to 
print a quarto of 400 pages and about $3 to print an octavo of 
400 to 500 pages. Despite various fluctuations this average 
was to remain the standard through more than three decades 
up to the Reformation.”° 


In accordance with these various data we estimate the to- 
tal cost of production for the Catholic books printed from 1445 
till 1520 as mounting to $500,000,000. We feel sure that we 
are rather understating than overstating matters in view of 
the great number of editions de luxe printed on vellum and 
editions on handmade paper, superbly illustrated by woodcuts 
or engravings which exceeded the average cost of production 
many times. 


Our estimate applies only to the production of Catholic 
books by Catholic printers; the book-production of Jews, 
Schismatics and heretics is completely passed over as being 
too insignificant in bulk to deserve any special consideration 
from the economic viewpoint. 


“Konrad Haebler, Handbuch der Inkunabelkunde (Leipsic, 1925), 
pp. 149-155. 
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Obviously the pre-Reformation printers did not command 
the financial resources which modern printers have at their 
disposal. Yet to value properly their work we must look not 
so much to quantity as to quality. We hope to prove that 
never since it is in operation has the press issued propor- 
tionately so large a volume of high-grade books as on the eve 
of the Reformation. As a matter of fact, the decline of print- 
ing is synchronous with the advent of the Reformation. Eras- 
mus wrote during the lifetime of Luther these scathing words: 
“Printers fill the world with useless, stupid, calumnious, libell- 
ous, violent, impious and seditious books, thwarting also the 
good effects of good books.” 

Three hundred years after Erasmus a Frenchman drew 
a still more sombre picture of the inferior qualities of the pro- 
ductions of the modern press. He writes: 


Have we reason to congratulate ourselves on account of the 
great abundance of books? Is it favorable to morals and educa- 
tion? One may reasonably doubt it, casting his eyes on the 
great mass of frivolous, superficial, violent and turbulent writ- 
ings which do not teach any good, but on the contrary poison 
the mind and corrupt the heart. Religion, morality, politics, 
the conservative principles of order and the mainstay of society, 
in fact everything is attacked and misrepresented in books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals. This is the literature offered for 
sale everywhere. Young people are beset by these agencies for 
evil and they imbibe dangerous doctrines.71 


Conditions described here surely did not improve in the 
least within more recent times, as everybody knows. The 
qualitative value of book-productions as a whole has deteri- 
orated constantly ever since the time of the Reformation. 

The Catholic books printed on the eve of the Reformation 
sold well. The printers found a generous response among the 
ranks of the reading public, a fact which is well attested by 
the rapidly succeeding editions of books bought up within the 


71Quoted by Gabriel Peignot, Manuel du Bibliophile (2nd ed., Dijon, 
1828), p. XLV, note. 
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shortest time. In regard to the sale of their goods the pre- 
Reformation printers were more fortunate on the whole than 
their fellow-artisans of our days. The English bibliographer 
Withing Halsey stated in 1907 that people have no idea how 
few books printed nowadays find buyers.= In regard to con- 
ditions prevailing in the United States a bibliographer re- 
marked in 1920 that “the number of books bought in America 
in relation to the population is ridiculously small. There are 
houses. where tens of thousands are spent each year, that 
have fewer books than many a tenement. The decline of the 
bookstore is notorious." More recently, in 1928, a leading 
bookseller made the statement that im the entire United States 
are found no more than 200,000 buyers of books, so that less 
than one fifth of one percent of the population has the “read- 
ing habit,”"* or better the “book-buying habit.” 


Modern people not only show little inclination to purchase 
books. but, what is worse, they do not even make use of the 
books which are placed at their disposal free of charge m the 
countless public libraries of the various countries. As a mat- 
ter of fact, public libraries are filled to a great extent with 
“dead” books. A goodly number of books are purchased to be 
placed into public libraries, where they are buried in oblivion 
before long and fade from the memory of contemporaries. 
Lord Roseberry stated in 1912: 


The number of living books is exceedingly small. What 2 
zm 2 large brary! Some of them are absolutely dead, books that 


men *= 


=Pibiofike, VIII (Florence, 1907), £72. 

72F ortmightly Review, edited by Arthur Preuss, XXVIL (St. Loais, 
Mo, 1920), 345. 

“Ameries, (New York), October 6, 1928, p. 624. 

=BibHofilza, KIMl (Florence, 1912), p- 492. 
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Very little of such conditions is discernible among the 
people in pre-Reformation times. The number of public i- 
braries was extremely small, hardly more than three in ail 
of Europe, so that the millions of books placed on the market 
Were eventually bought by private persoms. And those books 
sold well. Edition after edition was exhausted within a short 
time and numerous reprints were issued to meet the demand. 
By the year 1520 fully nine-tenths of the pre-Reformation 
book-production were sold out, so that the Catholic Treading 
public had spent at least $450,000.000 on the purchase of 
books. The population of entire Europe during the litter 
part of the fifteenth century and the early sixteenth century 
was a little less than 100,000,000. Subtracting the eastern 
peoples (Russia, Turkey, the Balkan countries and Greece) we 
have not quite 65.000.000 people for the book-buying nations 
of Central and Western Europe. Accordingly the two gener- 
ations living in those countries from 1445 ill 1520 or a popz- 
lation of 130,000,000 spent $450,000,000 on Catholic books. so 
that $4.23 is the per capita distribution for the two generations 
of people living in those countries. Naturally many men and 
women did not spend a penny on the purchase of books. while 
others expended quite handsome sums on these instruments of 
knowledge. Again, the people of one country were more ac- 
customed to book-buying than those of others. On the Whole. 
the Germans seem to have expended more to purchase books 
than the people of other nations on the eve of the Reformation 
and the same observation may be applied to the German people 
of our day. 


What we said about the sale and purchase of books re 
fers directly to the books printed prior to the year 1520. Bat 
we must not forget that the book-trade of handwritten works 
was flourishing on the eve of the Reformation as well 2s for 
_ a long time during and after the Reformation. Even printed 
beoks were transcribed by copyists in the time-honored madi- 
eval style and sold with great profit to lovers of beautiful 
books. As late as 1590 the Brethren of the Common Life at 
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Cologne transcribed liturgical books for use in the churches 
where they were still in demand, and all these liturgical books 
had been reprinted in countless editions at that time. There 
were many ecclesiastics who would not pray from a printed 
book; hence, the trade in handwritten liturgical books at the 
end of the sixteenth century. At the end of the eighteenth 
century we find that the German empress Theresa (died in 
1780) always used a handwritten prayer-book. 

We have no data to determine, even somewhat loosely, the 
amount of money expended on the purchase of handwritten 
books by Catholics. on the eve of the Reformation. Yet we 
know that the rich people sometimes spent fabulous sums on 
the purchase of sumptuous handwritten books and in general 
had little taste for printed works. Accordingly we may con- 
fidently state that the Catholic nobility and rich bourgeoisie of 
the two generations preceding the Reformation expended at 
least $200,000,000, probably $300,000,000 and more, on the 
purchase of handwritten books. 

The hundreds of millions sunk into the book-trade by 
Catholic printers and copyists bore fruits a hundredfold on 
the eve of the Reformation, as we shall see presently. 


XXV 


THE CULTURAL VALUE OF THE PRE-REFORMATION 
BOOK-PRODUCTION 


We have touched incidentally upon certain qualities of 
pre-Reformation book-production which set forth the great 
cultural influence it exerted upon contemporary society. This 
aspect now claims our attention more directly. At the outset 
we may confidently assert that the early productions of the 
press served their purpose better than modern publications 
and that the issues of the clumsy wooden press proved purer 
agencies for good than the editions of the rotary machine- 
press. 


Utilitarian character of pre-Reformation Book-Production 


The first quality of pre-Reformation book-production 
which attests its highly cultural value is to be found in its 
utilitarian character. We quote the words of the late non- 
Catholic bibliographer and literary critic, Richard Garnett, a 
man well qualified to speak upon this subject. Mr. Garnett 
writes: 


In examining the fifteenth century literature as represent- 
ed by the contemporary production of the press, we are parti- 
cularly impressed by its utilitarian and essentially popular char- 
acter. In our times a considerable proportion of current liter- 
ature of the day is produced without any reference to the needs 
and tastes of the reading public. The author knows that he 
will not be read, but it nevertheless suits him to put his opinions, 
his experience, or his skill in composition upon record, for the 
gratification of his self-esteem it may be, or the expression of 
his emotions, or as a document for future reference, or as an 

. act of duty, or for the pleasure of his friends, or for any other 
or more of these and many other conceivable reasons. Were it 
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not for the safety-valve afforded by the periodical press, the 
number of books thus existing for the author’s individual sake 
would be very much more considerable. Hardly anything of 
this is to be observed in the early ages of publishing. Scarcely 
a book is to be found for which a public might not be reasonably 
expected and which therefore would not be produced without 
the expectation of profit. At all events, almost everyone of the 
publications was produced in response to a real need.76 


Robert Steele, another non-Catholic bibliographer, corro- 
borates these general observations by particular instances. He 
writes: 


Only those works of the Fathers would be printed in the 
fifteenth century which were found necessary; only those Scho- 
lastic treatises were published which had firmly fixed themselves 
in the curriculum of its education. In selecting books for pub- 
lication the fifteenth century printers and their patrons judged 
the older ones almost entirely from the standpoint of strict 
utility, and little was printed then from any other motive.77 


These observations can easily be verified by the statis- 
tical tables given above. Indeed, the number of cases where 
authors rushed into print to serve exclusively personal ends 
is extremely small. We must look for such authors as de- 
graded the press into an agency for self-adulation mainly 
among the Humanists, writers who are loudly praised as hav- 
ing been the FIRST MODERN MEN. 


Doctrinal Solidity of pre-Reformation Book-Production 


Solidity of reading matter was another quality of pre- 
Reformation books. The excellence of the doctrinal content 
of literary works was intimately allied with their utilitarian 


76“The Early Italian Book-Trade,” Bibliographica: Papers on Books, 
III (London, 1897), 30-32. 

77“What Fifteenth Century Books Are About,” Library, New Series, 
V (London, 1904), 338. 
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character. We quote again Richard Garnett, who writes of 
fifteenth century readers: 


Men evidently read for practical ends and invested their 
money in the expectation of a substantial rather than intellectual 
return. If books are costly, they must at all events be solid, to 
give the purchaser an apparent return for his money. Hence, 
a fact honorable to the Renaissance literature, it includes hard- 
ly anything that can be called trash.7§ 


Evidently these words of the eminent critic apply to the 
works of literature properly so called and have reference only 
to literary productions which excel by artistic form of com- 
position and diction. We spoke also of the class of supersti- 
tious writings. These elucubrations bear all the earmarks of 
trash in their medley of nonsense and sane matter as well as 
in their uncouth style which has no literary merit. Yet many 
of those trashy productions have also a redeeming feature in 
their artistic garb. 


Religious Spirit of the pre-Reformation Book-Production 


Of the religious spirit which found expression in pre-Re- 
formation books Kenelm Digby writes: 


In the ancient times of Greece and Rome men studied and 
wrote for the sole pleasure of studying, and of knowing how 
to procure for themselves and others intellectual enjoyment. 
Literature was devoted to the search of truth; and so it has 
again become, professedly, at least, in the modern societies in 
which men write and study, precisely as if no such fact as that 
of the Christian revelation had ever occurred. During the 
ages of Faith it was quite otherwise. Within the sphere of 
divinity and morals, men studied no more in order to search for 
truth, and acquire knowledge; they wrote no more for the sake 
of writing. Writings and studies assumed a practical charac- 
ter. Men only sought to convert and regulate the purely specu- 


78Op. cit., p. 32. 
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lative character of philosophy; as independent of religion, 
poetry, letters, and arts had disappeared. From not having 
well seized this character of the period, a false idea of it has 
been generally formed; men have concluded that it was a time 
of apathy and moral sterility, without any development of in- 
telligences. But it is an error to suppose that there was then 
no intellectual activity. On the contrary, there was much; only 
it was under a different form, and tended to different results. 
It was an activity of application. One is astonished at regard- 
ing a world of writings which attest the ardour and fecundity 
of those ages, and still constitute a real and rich literature. 
The leaves of modern books are exactly like a Protestant coun- 
try, or some barbarous region, where the light of Christianity 
has never shone; where all is secularized, and every image of 
Religion effaced, excepting what belongs to the idolizing of 
nature. The old books introduce us, as it were, into a Catholic 
country, where amidst beautiful woods and wild mountains, we 
find monasteries, and crosses, and holy images of saints, con- 
stantly reminding us of our heavenly country. Literature be- 
came religious in the fifth century and being religious, it 
ceased to be what is generally styled literature. Not merely the 
style, the whole object and motives of learning were changed. 
What else does the whole series of letters express but to remind 
you to mind the things that are above and not the things that 
are upon the earth, says Peter Venerabilis, abbot of Cluny. 
Mabillon shows that learning was to be cultivated with no other 
view but to render men more humble and charitable, more hid- 
den to the eyes of men, and more sensible to the knowledge of 
God; more fervent to love him, and more diligent to serve him. 
It was often necessary to use much persuasion to induce men 
to publish their works. These men had but one object in their 
studies: to glorify God by their learning. The supremacy of 
this principle continued to be recognized till the last; for the 
first efforts of printing were employed to aid religion. All the 
learning, even of the laity, partook of this sacred character.’® 


Regarding printed books in particular Richard Garnett 
makes these pertinent remarks: 


The utilitarian character of literature tended to discourage 
readers for amusement or for love of letters; and this in turn 


Mores Catholict or Ages of Faith, Book III, chap. 5, vol. I (Lon- 
don, 1844-1845), pp. 361-362. 
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discouraged printers and publishers from any serious effort to 
provide vernacular reading (for the people who graduated only 
from common schools). The class that now reads principally 
for amusement did not in that age read at all; but if it had, 
books could not then be reproduced at the cheap rate required 
to insure an extensive circulation. The great majority of read- 
ers belonged to the professional classes: teachers, or at least 
students at the universities, divines and practitioners of civil 
or canon law. Had a leisured and cultured class existed as in 
our times, we should have seen more modern history and bio- 
graphy, more essays and facetiae, more vernacular poetry and 
fiction: all departments very slenderly represented in the fif- 
teenth century.®° 


This surmise of the non-Catholic critic, however, lacks 
all foundation. Even if a leisured and cultured class had ex- 
isted as in our times, we might have seen more Latin religious 
poetry, lives of the saints, Latin essays and Latin prayer- 
books but hardly more vernacular poetry and fiction. The 
reason is, that cultured classes despised all vernacular liter- 
ature and the little vernacular literature which was eventually 
printed, was purchased and read only by the hard working 
lower class who mastered Latin only imperfectly. The em- 
inent critic overlooks the fact that the people were still Catho- 
lic and their Catholic training tended to give them a dislike 
for the kind of literature which was to develop in modern 
times. A leisured and cultured class would have brought 
about an increase in the book-production but never a change 
in the quality of books. That change was ultimately effected 
by the secularizing influences of the Reformation. 


Traditional Character of Pre-Reformation Book-Production 


The religious spirit of literature engendered a love and 
veneration for the standard works of antiquity. Books writ- 
ten centuries before were preferred to the latest productions 
of contemporary authors. The favorite books of the people 


80O0p. cit., pp. 82, 45. 
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living on the eve of the Reformation were the ones which had 
charmed and guided many generations of bygone ages. Rich- 
ard Garnett remarks on this point: 


The printers looked entirely, and in the main intelligently, 
to the needs of their public It is thus easy to discover the 
character of this constituency of the press. Printers seldom 
cared to transgress the safe ordinary round of classics, divinity 
and law. Occasionally there are symptoms of alertness to the 
events of the day. Notwithstanding the intellectual curiosity 
of the age, it would seem to have been a very unpromising one 
for the literary manifestation of original genius of any kind. 
Works of contemporary authors, other than of a purely utilitar- 
ian character, are very rare. One of the most remarkable ex- 
ceptions is the publication at Naples in 1476 of the Novellini 
of Masuccio, a book whose scandalous character, would be sure 
to obtain it readers. Towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
works by living authors of eminence become more frequent, but 
even then they are most commonly those of men like Sanazzaro, 
influential in court, and enjoying literary distinction long before 
they went to press. One of the press’s most important func- 
tions, the encouragement of unknown ability, was hardly per- 
formed at all in that age. If Italy had in the fifteenth century 
possessed a publisher of enterprising spirit and ample means, a 
powerful influence might have been imparted to Italian ver- 
necular literature. Such a person, indeed would have perceived 
that the public for such a literature, apart from its few classical 
examples, did not then exist, but he would have deemed that the 
multitude of intelligent men who could not read Latin would 
read Italian, if Italian were put before them. Instead of hiring 
editors he would have hired authors, and his enterprise might 
have been attended by momentous consequences. Another token 
of the lack of a far-seeing speculative spirit is the extraordinary 
period which elapsed before an Italian printer ventured upon 
the publication of a Greek book. The interest in Greek literat- 
ure must have been very general. Had printed Greek texts been 
placed in the way of readers, a vast impulse would have been 
given to the study of the language, and a publisher of genius 
labouring to create the taste he did not find, might have great 
ly accelerated the course of European culture. Literature ac 
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cordingly remained for a long time the property of humanists, 
which is as much as to say that it was imitative and not crea- 
tive,81 


The eminent critic deplores the comparative absence of a 
secular literature which was only to develop upon the ruins oi 
medieval culture in post-Reformation times. He undervalues 
the force of the Catholic spirit which still moulded public opin- 
ion on the eve of the Reformation. It was precisely this re- 
ligious spirit which checked the creation of a literature in 
the modern sense. The printers and publishers saw better 
than the modern critic that the attempt to change the pre- 
vailing taste by putting more secular literature upon the 
market, would have increased the number of bankrupt print- 
ers and they were too wise to conjure up their ruin by trying 
to inject a greater pagan spirit into Catholic society. 

Robert Steele arrived at the result that 50 percent of fif- 
teenth century printed books belonging to the department of 
literature are the work of contemporary authors and 27.24 
percent of books belonging to the department of theology are 
likewise the work of contemporary writers. The sum total 
of these two departments comprises 81.71 percent of the en- 
tire fifteenth century production and the total of the works 
of contemporaries of these two departments amounts to 30.68 
percent of the entire fifteenth century book-production.*? It is 
obvious, if we follow Mr. Steele’s computation, that contem- 
porary book-production, that is, books printed during the life- 
time of their authors, and often written with printing in view, 
must have been more considerable than Mr. Richard Garnett 
wishes us to believe. 


Longevity of Pre-Reformation Books 


The traditional and conservative tendencies of the age 
naturally tended to impart longevity to its book-production and 


8310p. cit., pp. 31, 34, 35. 
820p. cit., VIII, 237, ‘and V, 356-357. 
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thereby to enhance greatly the value and cultural influence of 
the products of the press. 

Modern books as a rule are comparatively short-lived. The 
English bibliographer Withing Halsey stated in 1907, that 
ninety percent of all books published annually have a notoriety 
which lasts no longer than one year, and that, moreover, nine- 
ty-three percent of the manuscripts. presented for publication 
are rejected by the publishers and thereby are consigned to a 
premature death, so that ultimately only seven percent are 
accepted and see the light.** 

Very little of this wasteful over-production is to be found 
in pre-Reformation times. Publishers issued the round of 
standard and substantial works in ceaseless succession; they 
did not need to look far and wide for new subjects likely to 
attract buyers; they did not need to seek new ideas to insure 
a prospective sale of their publications. There was no neces- 
sity for competing among themselves for promising writers; 
there was no reason for continually devising new schemes to 
attract patronage; there was no motive for trying to discover 
a want of the reading public in order to supply it or to create 
a new taste and to stimulate it by new books. All this schem- 
ing which has become a dire necessity for the enterprising 
modern publisher was eliminated by the forceful activity of 
the traditional and conservative spirit of the age. 

Accordingly the same round of useful books was placed 
upon the market in a quick succession of editions. Since the 
reputation of these books had been established for many years, 
nay even centuries, and the people were reading books for edi- 
fication and information and not for pleasure, a host of pro- 
spective purchasers and readers was always ready to procure 
copies of the ceaseless reprints. Naturally the printers saw 
no reason to replace them by works of contemporary authors, 
no matter how good they may have been. This conservatism 
may be observed particularly in regard to editions of theolog- 


88Quoted in La Bibliofilia, VIII (Florence, 1907), 472. 
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ical books. The immutable character of the Church’s doctrine 
imparted to certain theological and devotional books like the 
Imitation of Christ a usefulness which they have never lost 
to this day. 

Really dead books were exceedingly small in number, if 
not practically non-existent. The best proof for this assertion 
is furnished by the successive reprints of the same works. 
The number of works which passed through one edition only 
is very small and this restricted number of editions is in most 
cases the result of competition created by other works treat- 
ing the same subject more to the taste of the reading public. 

The longevity of pre-Reformation books is not only 
evinced by successive editions but also by the prolonged use 
of individual copies. As a matter of fact, copies of sermon- 
books have come down to us which had been in use for more 
than two centuries. Likewise devotional books printed in the 
fifteenth century, which had been used as instruments to 
mould the religious spirit of many generations have been 
handed down in certain families as heirlooms. Certainly 
many more copies were thumbed to pieces by a long line of 
generations of devout Catholics and are now completely lost 
or preserved only in some fragments. 

Without doubt, this traditional character and longevity 
combined to produce a certain uniformity which precluded an 
unlimited variety of subjects of treatment. Although pre- 
Reformation book-production, remarks Richard Garnett, is 
“copious in the number of its publications, it is disappoint- 
ingly meagre in its themes; many branches of human activity 
hardly exist for it’’** if we count the small number of books 
treating of them. The modern critic may deplore this condi- 
tion as lessening the worth of the Catholic books printed on 
the eve of the Reformation, yet he overlooks the broad fact 
that those books were written and printed to lead their read- 
ers to Heaven and not to bring pleasure to the pilgrims walk- 
ing in the valley of tears. 


84Op. cit., p. 82. 
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The longevity of the copies of pre-Reformation books con- 
tributed materially to their usefulness. Their cultural value 
must be counted many times higher than their quantitative 
numbers. Early printed books exerted on the whole a greater 
educational influence than their modern compeers; they min- 
istered to the spiritual aspirations of the souls better than 
the multitudinous modern works of paganized secular educa-+ 
tion; they proved a better instrument for extending culture 
among all classes of people than the sorry text-books of mod- 
ern educational experimentation. Comparing the Catholic 
books printed in pre-Reformation times with contemporary 
productions upon the same subjects, we must always take ac- 
count of this higher degree of moral influence exerted by 
them in bygone centuries. We cannot accurately express this 
higher degree of moral effectiveness on society in mathemati- 
cal figures. We may roughly state that one of these Catholic 
books printed on the eve of the Reformation contributed more 
to the quickening of the Christian spirit and the moral up- 
lifting of the masses than scores of modern works purporting 
to promote the same ends. 


XXVI 


ESTHETIC CHARACTER OF PRE-REFORMATION PRINT- 
ED BOOKS 


The invention of printing is an exception to the rule of 
the gradual and slow evolution of new arts. According to or- 
dinary processes we might expect that the first productions of 
the art would be but crude in execution. As a matter of fact, 
however, we must state that printing reached its highest per- 
fection already during the first decade of its existence. The 
preliminary tentative experimentation was restricted to no 
more than six years (1444-1450.) In 1450 Gutenberg, the in- 
ventor and first printer with movable type, brought printing 
to the height of perfection in the issue of his famous Latin 
Bible. 


The American bibliographer Wendell Prime makes this 
eulogistic remark in regard to the invention of printing: 


Gutenberg’s invention has always been a marvel in respect 
to the perfection of its beginning. No one can look at the earl- 
iest specimens of printing without being astonished at their 
clearness and beauty. “It is a very striking circumstance,” says 
Hallam, “that the high minded inventor of this great art tried, 
at the very outset, so bold a flight as the printing of an entire 
Bible, and executed it with astonishing success. It was Minerva 
leaping on earth in her divine strength and radiant armor, ready 
at the moment of her nativity to subdue and destroy her ene- 
mies. We may see in imagination this venerable and splen- 
did volume (of the Bible) leading up the crowded myriads of 
its followers, and imploring, as it were, a blessing on the new 
art, by dedicating its first fruits to the service of Heaven.”8® 


SsFifteenth Century Bibles, a Study in Bibliography (New York, 
1888), pp. 39-40. pee 
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Frederick Kapp, another non-Catholic authority, states 
that “in the very first productions the new art of printing 
presents itself clad in classical finish, supreme excellence, and 
flawless perfection,” and “the paper and ink used in printing 
the pre-Reformation books are of better quality and of greater 
durability than those used for the majority of modern 
books.’’8* 


Walter Crane, an eminent authority on beautiful books 
and likewise a non-Catholic, writes: 


Seeing that the invention itself is ascribed to one of her 
own sons, it seems appropriate enough, and natural that print- 
ing should grow to quick perfection in the land of its birth, 
so that we find some of the earliest and greatest triumphs of 
the Press coming from German printers, such as Gutenberg, 
Fust, and Schoeffer, not to speak yet of the wonderful fertility 
of decorative invention.%7 


And these three printers were at the same time the first men 
who plied the art of typography. 


Regarding the Gutenberg Bible, the first large book ever 
printed with movable type, Paul Schwenke who was qualified 
to speak with authority as hardly anybody else, writes: “It is 
astonishing, yet an undisputed fact that this book is a verit- 
able chef d’oeuvre of printing.’’** And J. R. Dore, an English 
bibliographer and member of the Anglican Church, states: 
“The Gutenberg Bible is a magnificent book; its typography 
has never been surpassed.’’®® 


In 1858 the noted bibliophile S. L. Sotheby of London 
gave the following laudatory description of the copy of the 
Gutenberg Bible preserved in the British Museum in London: 


86Op. cit. 

s70f the Decorative Illustrations of Books Old and New (2nd ed., 
London, 1901), pp. 46-49. 

SsUntersuchungen zur Geschichte des ersten Buchdrucks (Berlin, 
1900). 
88Old Bibles (2nd ed., London, 1888), p. 11. 
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The sharpness and clearness of the type, together with the 
firm quality of the paper, have never been excelled. Four hun- 
dred years have now elapsed since the period when those volumes 
were printed, and yet not a sheet of the paper throughout the 
copy is injured by stain or mildew. Where among the books 
printed during the last three hundred years can be found a work 
so perfect and free from blemish ?9° 


These words were written by a man who had made a long 
study of this old Bible and he was qualified the more to judge 
about the excellence of this master-piece of typography, since 
he later reproduced parts of it as specimens of early print- 
ing. 

The eve of the Reformation ‘as a whole was by no means 
a flat or prosaic age, only its imagination was more powerfully 
attracted to art than to letters, and a spiritual charm is chief- 
ly recognisable among its books in proportion as art has in- 
fluenced them whether in the design of exquisite type or of 
beautiful illustrations.’*: Indeed printing made its appear- 
ance at the opportune time when the art of tasteful book- 
making had reached its period of unrivalled perfection, Beau- 
tifully written and richly illustrated manuscripts on. vellum 
“poured, as it were,” to use the words of Walter Crane, “‘the 
artistic traditions of fifteen centuries into its lap, filling its 
fonts with beautiful lettering, and guiding the pencil of its 
designers with a still unbroken sense of fitness and adaptabil- 
ity,’ ’?2 

The beauty of pre-Reformation books is in the first place 
the result of nicely cut and well fitted type. The excellence of 
type-designing depends almost entirely upon the sense of 
harmony expressed by the designer. He who designs type 
must feel by a happy instinct what sort of letter will match 
with another; when he decides to change the shape of one 
letter he must by instinct feel what corresponding modifica- 
tions will be required in the others to give the letters that in- 


2Principia typographica (London, 1858). 
Garnett, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 
20p. cit., pp. 58-61. 
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describable family likeness which runs through every good 
alphabet. Every letter in a font should present the appear- 
ance of standing even in line with all its fellows. The main- 
tenance of this evenness of line, apparently so simple, is one 
of the nice parts of a type-founder’s work. 


It is not enough that each letter seems pleasing in isola- 
tion; it must also be pleasing in composition. This cannot be 
done unless all the difficulties of combination and fitting have 
been forseen and provided for. The knowledge of fitness in 
the shapes of the forms of types can be acquired only by long 
practice and a careful study of the combinations of different 
letters. In regard to combinations the difficulties of these 
early printers were infinitely greater than those of modern 
printers on account of the great number of contractions and 
abbreviations which called for the casting of special letters 
which are unknown today. 


The early printers did not only copy the forms of the 
letters found in manuscripts, but also in casting type, followed 
nearly all the usages of medieval copyists as to abbreviations 
and contractions of words. The endeavor to economize writ- 
ing material and save labor induced the scribes of the Middle 
Ages to invent and use a great variety of abbreviations and 
contractions in transcribing manuscripts. Cutting off as 
much as possible the endings they reduced the length of words 
by a system of simple abbreviations. The necessity of saving 
space in using the high-priced material of vellum and linen 
paper also led the copyists to the elaboration of a system of 
contractions, whereby a number of consonants and vowels 
were eliminated from the body of the words. To indicate omis- 
sions of letters and syllables various devices were invented, 
such as straight lines placed over one or more letters, circum- 
flex lines placed over letters or run through letters, small let- 
ters placed above the contracted words, the combination of 
two or more letters into one character, and finally the use of 
arbitrary signs and symbols for a variety of syllables and 
simple words. The patience and ingenuity of the early type- 
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cutters was surely tried to the utmost when they attempted 
to reproduce the intricacies of handwriting in their types. 
However, the printers who cut their own type generally suc- 
ceeded admirably in their endeavor to overcome these grave 
difficulties; and it was in this way that the numerous abbre- 
viations and contractions passed from the manuscript into the 
early printed books, gradually to be eliminated later till they 
completely disappeared towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

The countless abbreviations and contractions necessitated 
the designing and casting of a greater number of forms of 
type than are found in a modern font. An ordinary English 
font of book-type or the complete assortment of all letters 
required for the composition of an ordinary text contains 29 
large capitals (including the sign “&’” and the combined char- 
acters “At and (&”’), 29 small capitals, 33 lower-case char- 
acters including eight tied letters, and 59 figures and other 
characters. 


No printer could have produced a book with such a font 
on the eve of the Reformation and long after. The fonts of 
the early printers held a vastly more varied assortment of 
single and tied letters and ligatures. William Caxton began 
work with a style of type which required the cutting of 167 
different characters. Later he used a font containing 380 
different sorts, not counting spaces and marks. All in all 
Caxton designed, cast and used eight different fonts to print 
his books. Gutenberg cut 284 different sorts of type of sin- 
gle and tied letters to print the Forty-Two Lines Bible. His 
font contained three alphabets of capitals and from two to 
twelve variant faces of lower-case letters besides a great 
variety of contractions and ligatures. However, it was poor 
in points and signs, including no more than six of these. Less 
varied was the font from which Gutenberg printed his second 
or Thirty-Six Lines Bible. The assortment had one alphabet 
of capitals and 170 lower-case types, altogether 192 different 
characters of letters and four characters of points. It includ- 
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ed 80 sorts marked by strokes, points, small letters and other 
symbols to denote contractions and abbreviations. 

The greater number of pre-Reformation books were print- 
ed from fonts containing from 300 to 400 sorts. The Greek 
books were printed from fonts having at least from 600 to 
700 different kinds of letters. The numbers of different char- 
acters varied always with the more or less freer practice of 
abbreviations, contractions and ligatures and, in the case of 
Greek books, with the nature of words. 

In actual printing the different sorts are used in variable 
numbers; some letters are used more frequently than others. 
Accordingly a larger number of the same letters is always 
held in a font. A full font of English type holds sixty times 
as many “e’s” as “z’s,” twenty-three times as many ‘“t’s” as 
“*x’s,” and in the same way a disproportionately large number 
of other letters. Altogether a full English font nowadays has 
over 100,000 separate types. 

The early printers did not need as full a font as modern 
printers for the simple reason that they did not set up type 
for half or whole quires but only for single leaves or single 
pages. Still they often needed several fonts, since a number 
of printers quite often worked together setting up type and 
printing different sections of the same book and then naturally 
each had to use a font of his own. Gutenberge’s Forty-Two 
Lines Bible was set up and printed by six men. Accordingly 
Gutenberg had cast type to fill six fonts, each containing 284 
different sorts or 1,704 in all. The assortment of each font 
contained at least 20,000 types, so that according to the calcu- 
lation of the Parisian printer Bernard at least 120,000 types 
were needed to set up and print the famous Forty-Two Lines 
Bible. Gutenberg worked later with a smaller number of 
fonts. Many printshops were furnished with only one or two 
fonts and an assortment of from 15,000 to 30,000 types. Others 
worked with a number of fonts and assortments of type which 
greatly exceeded the capacity of Gutenberg’s printing-estab- 
lishment. 
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The key to the invention of printing was the discovery of 
the art of casting type. This key opened at the same time 
the secrets of casting beautiful type. The early printers who 
in most cases were also their own type-designers and type- 
cutters perfected the art of casting artistic type to such a 
degree that their excellent models command the admiration 
of modern printers. In another way their printing-shops were 
rather poor. The early printers worked with half the number 
of sizes of type now used by every good printer. Though they 
labored under a disadvantage in regard to sizes, they succeed- 
ed by superior type-material and composition in surpassing 
the modern productions of good printing. The early type- 
cutters put readability first; they would make their types look 
graceful but at the same time would make them so distinct 
that they could easily be read when set up in mass. The early 
type-cutters made it their prime object to aid the future read- 
ers of their printed text. The modern type-cutters think dif- 
ferently ; they regard it as their first duty to make every let- 
ter look graceful without much consideration for composition. 
Their letters are of a graceful form and shape and look elegant 
in their isolation but are not very readable when seen in the 
composition of a page. Most modern readers believe that the 
excellence and merit of typography consists in the unvarying 
uniformity of every letter. Accordingly they find fault with 
the early printers for not safe-guarding the beauty arising 
from a series of uniform faces and graduated bodies. Yet the 
early printers succeeded better in realizing the other object, 
namely making their types more readable. 


The type-designers of the nineteenth century thought the 
old type too irregular and tried to improve upon it. By ex- 
tending the narrow letters laterally and narrowing the broad 
ones they obtained an appearance of more perfect mechanical 
regularity but spoiled the effect of artistic variety. Judicious 
artists hold, therefore, that the types as now made are too 
uniform, too monotonous, and altogether inartistic. It need 
not surprise us, then, that printers who really seek after what 
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is beautiful and try to improve the taste of their public, should 
have returned of late to what is now called “Old-faced Type.” 
They have seen that modern changes have gone in a wrong 
direction. A return to the “old style” has set in and modern 
taste is now drifting back to a closer adherence to the models 
of the early type-founders and printers. 

All the early printed books were struck off from type 
which was modeled on the script or writing of manuscripts. 
Each printer in casting his types tried to imitate as closely as 
possible the hand-writing of some particular manuscript which 
he wished to print. Books printed from such type can now 
be distinguished with almost as much certainty as manu- 
scripts. The history and nomenclature of the earliest types 
are, therefore, a continuation of the styles of letters used in 
the handwritings of medieval copyists. 

The close resemblance of the printed books to the hand- 
written manuscripts gave rise to the erroneous assumption 
that printers thereby intended to impose upon the purchasers 
of their goods, selling their printed books just as dearly as the 
precious handwritten manuscripts. As Frederick Kapp re- 
marks, “such a huge fraud could not have been practised in the 
fifteenth century without running the risk of speedy exposure. 
The book-buyers of those days were not such idiots that they 
could have been hoodwinked in things artistic by such bare- 
faced trickery.” The prelates and monks who ordered the 
printers to issue magnificent editions of their missals and 
breviaries knew full well that they were not to receive hand- 
written manuscripts. The preparation of such sumptuous 
books, remarks Kapp, “is the most striking proof that at the 
very earliest time following the invention of printing book- 
buyers were acquainted in the minutest details with the mode 
of producing those editions de luxe.” 


The different styles of handwriting used in manuscripts 
brought about a corresponding difference in the styles of 
types. The most common style was Gothic. The form of 
writing used by copyists centuries prior to the invention of 
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printing employed the angular characters of the Gothic. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages little text-writing was done in other 
styles. The style of writing and printing is called Gothic be- 
cause it was the favorite character among the people of Gothic 
descent. The angular shape of the letters forms the distinc- 
tive feature of Gothic writing. Many varieties of this style 
developed during the Middle Ages; there was no generally 
recognized standard for the correct form of letters, which 
would have introduced some kind of uniformity. As it was, 
each copyist followed his own notions as to propriety and con- 
venience. Yet there are some fixed varieties noticeable. A 
condensed form was the accepted style for writing books of 
devotion. A rounder and less careful form was used in writ- 
ing text-books and documents which did not require much pre- 
cision. In some manuscripts the letters are expanded, in oth- 
ers they are condensed; in some they are of dark face while 
in others they are of light face; in some we notice plain capital 
letters and in others flourished capitals; yet all these varieties 
have the common feature of the angular style. 

As the printers in casting type imitated the kind of letters 
found in the manuscripts which they edited, the style of the 
first types naturally was Gothic. Out of the many varieties 
of this style the early printers selected the two most popular 
ones which lent themselves best to type-casting. Among the 
types of these two major Gothic styles, however, there is to be 
found the greatest variety in regard to sizes and shapes of 
form. The picturesque Gothic type was used almost exclu- 
sively in printing Bibles, missals and other service-books, as 
well as the works of the Fathers, Scholastics, lawyers, the 
classics and school-books. In fact, the majority of books 
printed on the eve of the Reformation as well as during the 
Reformation and long after made use of Gothic letters. 


Roman type, the minuscule of the Caroline school, was 
first used for printing at Strassburg, Germany, by the printer 
Rusch about the year 1464. In Italy it appears in 1465 at 
Subiaco and in France in 1470 at Paris. In England it was 
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not used before the year 1518, when Richard Pynson first em- 
ployed it at London. The Roman type discards the Gothic 
angles and replaces them by well-rounded curves; it is simple 
and severe, like Roman architecture and dress. Gothic type 
looks picturesque and ornamental, matching well with Gothic 
architecture and furniture. The Roman type shows more 
white space than black on the printed page and for that reason 
was called white-letter. The Gothic type, however, shows 
more black than white and was called black-letter. 

The copyists of Italy showed a greater preference for the 
simple and open forms of the Roman style but could not dis- 
place the Gothic style in manuscripts. Likewise in print the 
Roman style played a very subordinate rdéle. No more than 
seventeen editions of the Bible were printed prior to 1500 in 
Roman type, whereas 160 editions were printed in Gothic type. 
Certainly readers of books written and printed in Roman type 
could not help experiencing a melancholy feeling when they 
missed the artistic beauty of the Gothic style with which they 
had been so familiar. 


Gothic letters did not lose their quaint attractiveness in 
post-Reformation times. By simplification of the flourished 
letters, Gothic type was made more easily legible and in the 
style of the so-called black-letters was retained for printing re- 
ligious books, legal enactments and: official documents of vari- 
ous kinds. In England Bibles, acts of Parliament, court rec- 
ords, and similar official documents were all printed in black- 
letters during the sixteenth and seventeenth century. Wil- 
liam Blades, the best authority on early English printing, 
states that the English style of black-letter was modeled on 
the lower-case letters of Gutenberg’s Forty-Two Lines Bible. 
Accordingly all the bloody edicts against Catholics issued by 
Henry VIII and his successors were printed in the book-type 
designed and first used by a Catholic in printing a Catholic 
Latin Bible in the Catholic city of Mayence, Germany, from 
1450 till 1453. Almost all anti-Catholic books printed in Eng- 
land during the two centuries after the Reformation were 
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printed with a style of type which first saw the light ina 
Catholic printshop. Certainly the English antiquarians will 
ever hold in veneration the book-type which served as the pro- 
totype of the black-letters, which for more than two centur- 
ies were used in England to print everything that was con- 
sidered to be of some importance. 


Besides Gothic and Roman type some other styles were 
used on a smaller scale. Bastard Roman, also called Bastard 
Italian, was first designed and used by Gutenberg in 1454 in 
printing the famous letters of Indulgences. Varieties of this 
style, like the Gothic, were much used by pre-Reformation 
printers. In England it appeared first in three books printed 
at Oxford in 1478 and 1479. Burgundian type, or gros ba- 
tarde, or secretary, was first designed and used by Colard 
Mansion at Bruges in Belgium about 1470-1472. To this class 
belongs the type used by Caxton both at Bruges and at Lon- 
don about 1471 and in 1477. This type was an imitation of 
the handwriting of the Burgundian scribes of the fifteenth 
century; and, after it had been used in England for a long 
time, it was entirely superseded by the English black-letter 
about the year 1534. The Italic type is said to be an imita- 
tion of the handwriting of Petrarch, and was introduced by 
Aldus Manutius at Venice in 1500, and used in printing his 
small-sized editions of the classics. The font is a lower case 
only, the capitals being Roman in form. It contains a large 
number of tied letters, in imitation of handwriting, but is 
quite free from contractions and ligatures. This type was at 
first used for the entire text; now it is generally used to em- 
phasize certain words and to indicate book-titles. 


All these styles of type were used to print Latin and ver- 
nacular books. Greek type was first designed and used by 
Peter Schoeffer at Mayence in 1465. The large number of 
ligatures made the production of a font of Greek type a more 
difficult business than that of a Latin font. The number of 
sorts was larger than that of a corresponding Latin font. He- 
brew, Ethiopic, Armenian, and Slavonic types were designed, 
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cut, and used by Catholic printers prior to the year 1520. The 
most difficult type, however, was Arabic on account of nu- 
merous ligatures and vowel-points. The first font of Arabic 
type was designed, cut, and used by the Catholic printer Gre- 
gorius de Gregoriis at Fano in Italy in printing an Arabic 
breviary in 1514. 

The early printers, introducing their art all over Europe, 
did not, on setting out for a place of business, take along a 
set of molds or cut type but only the knowledge how to cast 
type. Each printer designed, cast and fitted up fonts of his 
own type as needed. Modern printers buy their fonts from 
the type-founders and learn only the use of type and not the 
art of casting them. Pre-Reformation printers were type-de- 
signers, engravers, type-founders and printers in one person, 
and for that reason were in a truer sense printers and book- 
makers ‘than their modern colleagues. All types were cast 
by hand. This process was difficult and slow work. A hand- 
caster could produce no more than from two to four thousand 
types a day. Yet these types thus thrown by hand out of 
the mould were not yet fit for use. Many defects had to be 
removed by rubbing, dressing, and finishing, which processes 
required long and painstaking labors. 


Pre-Reformation printers who invented the greatest vari- 
eties of forms of letters displayed at the same time the ac- 
curacy of mechanical draughtsmen and the taste of true ar- 
tists. Type is but one of the subtle elements combining tc 
constitute artistic printing. The combination of single let- 
ters, the so-called composition of type, must also be arranged 
in agreement with the laws of esthetics. Type must be cho- 
sen to give both an adequate expression to the content of the 
text and a pleasing presentation of a piece of printing. Com- 
position of type should create both restfulness and pleasure 
for the eye in reading, and at the same time it should gratify 
the sense of artistic harmony which is most keenly felt and 
enjoyed by cultured readers. Composition is made attractive 
not by the forms and shapes of types as such, may they be 
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ever so beautiful, but rather by the fitness of type for the 
work in hand and by its symmetrical arrangement on the 
printed page. Unskillful composition is never made pleasing 
by prettily shaped type. 

Pre-Reformation printers who set up their own type prac- 
tised this art of esthetic type-setting with the devotion, pains- 
taking skill and perfection of first-class artists. They gave 
ample time and thought to the artistic arrangement of book- 
type on the single pages and succeeded in producing books so 
artistically composed in type that they still compel the admira- 
tion of modern printers. That undefinable and unteachable 
mental quality which we call good taste has never been so no- 
ticeable in printers of modern times as a body as among pre- 
Reformation typographers. 

Few modern readers, however, will be willing to accept 
. every detail of early type-setting as the standard of good 
form. In most pre-Reformation books there is no break to be 
observed save the one made by the very large initial letters 
which serve as substitutes for chapter heads. Many times 
the text runs through ten and more consecutive pages. without 
ever being set off by divisions into sections and subsections 
which are now so familiar to us. The early printed books 
show no leads between the letters except at rare intervals; the 
spaces marking off the words are often too narrow; the words 
frequently abound with abbreviations which look unfamiliar 
to modern readers. 


Pre-Reformation printers composed their books in solid 
type for no other reason than that of prevailing usage. The 
medieval copyists would use vellum sparingly to save their 
precious writing material as much as possible. Naturally they 
tried to place as many letters as possible on the page, a circum- 
stance which caused all kinds of cramping. The mannerisms 
of the copyists were imitated by the early printers in a servile 
manner to please the people who had been used to them. Be- 
sides, composition was also made in solid type for the same 
economical reasons as cramping in writing was employed by 
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the copyists. Composition had to be compact and devoid of 
leads to enable printers to keep books of extensive text and 
large type within convenient bulk. Solid composition creates 
a gloomy aspect. Though modern readers prefer a text which 
has been set up in leads, solid type-setting is still recommend- 
ed for the printing of Bibles. 


Early printers did not use spaces of different widths and, 
therefore, were forced to make the length of lines uneven, 
which gave the page an uneven edge at the right ends of lines. 
This ragged outline at the right end was a confessed blemish 
in the first books printed. Printers tried to avoid as much 
as possible this defect by the employment of numerous ab- 
breviations. In copies of the Bible printed by the earliest 
printers the ragged outline of the text is very noticeable, yet 
it is not positively annoying; even in less gracefully printed 
books the zigzag contours of the pages are not so offensive 
as to prove a real eyesore. About the year 1480 spaces of 
different width were invented and printers began to make 
lines of equal length, so that the uneven outline of the print- 
ing surface disappeared. The custom of making the edges of 
the text into a straight line has remained the standard form 
throughout more than four hundred and fifty years. Yet 
there are found some amateurs who will regard the ragged- 
ness of the outline of a printed page as evidence of a better 
artistic taste, and this the more so, since it is the only feasible 
way of placing the text upon paper by handwriting and type- 
writing. 

Pre-Reformation printers likewise evinced a high degree 
of good taste in arranging the secondary features of their 
books. Such an apparently trifling matter as the size and 
shape of the bound book was selected with a view of making it 
harmonize with and express the subject and argument 
of the book. In this matter the early printers were well guid- 
ed by the traditional rules of medieval scribes. The sizes of 
the manuscript Bibles, missals, works of the Fathers, commen- 
taries on the Bible, works of theologians, philosophers and 
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jurists had been for centuries those of the stately folio. This 
largest of all sizes was selected to give expression to the in- 
tellectual importance of these works by material bulk, and 
to emphasize their sterling quality by external volume. It 
was a happy thought of the early printers to follow the usage 
of the copyists in this regard. The early printed Bibles and 
works of theology and law were voluminous books put out in 
the time-honored style, a style which could not fail to inspire 
readers with feelings of awe and reverence when they paged 
through them. Like the medieval copyists, the early printers 
intended, to use the words of Frederick Kapp, “to give prom- 
inence to the superior worth of the author by the external 
presentation of his book.” 

It is true that this esthetic principle has lost its force 
upon the tastes of modern readers. They were brought up in 
association with books of smaller and handier sizes and for 
this reason never experienced the charm emanating from the 
old tomes. Still, the refined bibliophile will always feel the 
force of the appeal to his esthetic taste which goes out from 
those venerable productions of the early press. George French 
remarks: 


A shy literary motive must not be given the massive dig- 
nity of heavy handmade paper and large and strong type. Such a 
theme is harrowing to a sensitive reader’s nerves and rudely sub- 
versive of the more obvious and elemental artistic principles. 
Good taste recognizes even nowadays heavy paper, large and 
strong type, and large size as the most fitting garb for the print- 
ed Word of God or the Bible.®3 


The position of the printed matter upon the page is regu- 
lated in pre-Reformation books according to a well established 
esthetic rule. The margins of a correctly printed book are not 
equal. The back or inner margin is made the narrowest, the 
top a little wider than the inner margin, the outside or fore- 
edge or front still wider, and the bottom or tail margin the 
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widest of all. This rule is never departed from in medieval 
books, written or printed. 

This arrangement of unequal margins is the result of both 
practical and esthetic considerations. Writes George French: 


The early paper-makers produced a sheet that was uneven in 
shape and variable in size, and the pressman was compelled to 
make large allowance on the front and tail margins. The back 
and top margins could be reckoned, as when the sheet was folded 
by the print, they would be uniform. The front and tail mar- 
gins were made wide enough to allow for the uneveness of the 
paper and for the trim. It was inevitable that the allowance 
should be too great, and that to preserve the proper form and 
proportion for the book, the front and tail margins should oc- 
cassionally be left wider than the back and head margins. This, 
it may be imagined, did much to fix the present custom. The 
ancient handmade papers were thicker on the fore-edge of the 
sheet than in the center, and as the bookbinder could not beat 
the edges flat, they had to be trimmed off. There were other 
motives for fixing the margins as we have them. Custom is 
agreeable to publishers, to authors, and to discriminating read- 
ers. We wish to see the format of our books as the best prac- 
tice makes it, whether our taste is inherited as a habit or is 
acquired through our artistic cultivation.%* 


There is also a higher esthetic principle underlying this 
unequal arrangement of the margins. William Morris the re- 
storer of medieval printing in England writes: 


The unit of a book is not one page, but a pair of pages. 
Modern printers systematically transgress against this rule. 
The medieval rule was to make a difference of twenty percent 
from margin to margin. The disregard of these matters of 
relative spacing of letters and position of printed matter on the 
page will spoil the effect of the best designed type.®® 


Regarding the quality of paper Mr. William Morris “came 
to the conclusion that the paper must be handmade and wholly 
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of linen, and quite ‘hard’ i. e. thoroughly well sized, that it 
must be ‘laid’ and not ‘woven’ i. e. made on a mold made of 
obvious wires, the lines caused by the wires of the mold must 
not be too strong, so as to give a ribbed appearance. I took 
as my model a Bologna paper of about 1473.’°* The paper 
used by pre-Reformation printers was always uneven in thick- 
ness and often coarse. 


Theodore Low de Vinne, the noted American printer, 
stresses the fact that some mannerisms of early printing have 
gone out of style, so that their esthetic effect is lost upon the 
modern generation. He writes: 


It is not necessary to oppose the Morris dictum that no 
really good book, from the artistic point of view, has been print- 
ed since 1550, but it is here in order to maintain that many old 
mannerisms are out of place in the modern book. There are few 
readers who can accept the early book as the model of good 
form in all its features. The reader may be pleased with the 
design or cut of the type, the proportion of the page, the grace 
of the engraved initial, and the firmness of presswork, but he 
cannot like the composition of the types. Whether in Latin or 
in any vernacular, in roman or black-letter, the early book is 
hard to read. For pleasurable reading or for ready reference 
he will prefer modern editions. In many early books there is 
no break save that made by the very large initial that serves as 
a substitute for the chapter head: a text of ten or more pages 
may be consolidated in one pdragraph. The early book rarely 
shows any leads; its spaces between words are often too thin, 
and the words are made obscure by frequent abbreviations. 
Publishers who admire early books copy their peculiarities with 
caution. They dare not reproduce them all, for they know that 
the solidity and gloominess of old typography repeated in a mod- 
ern book would make it unsaleable.°7 


Certainly in facsimile reprints this mannerism of hud- 
dling words and lines together must be retained to reproduce 
a close imitation. Regarding the work done by William Mor- 
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ris in restoring the pre-Reformation style of printing de Vinne 
says: 


Many amateurs have tried to reform printing, but William 
Morris has been most successful in obtaining admirers. Mor- 
ris had been a student of the manner as well as the matter of 
the old copyists and the early printers. He became a medieval- 
ist thoroughly saturated with the spirit of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He printed books for the limited number of English-born 
readers of similar education and tastes, for whom the medieval 
style of book-making has an undefinable charm. The great mer- 
it of Morris’ Kelmscott books is in its superb presswork. No 
printer of the fifteenth century did better; few did as well.%8 


“T have always been,” writes William Morris, “a great 
admirer of the calligraphy of the Middle Ages and of the ear- 
ly printing which took its place. As to the fifteenth century 
books, I had noticed that they were always beautiful by force 
of the mere typography, even without the added ornament, 
with which many of them are so lavishly supplied.”®® Fully 
one tenth, probably more, of the books printed prior to the 
year 1520 are beautifully illustrated by woodcuts or copper- 
plate engravings. A number of others are embellished by 
numerous initial letters and marginal ornaments of various 
kinds. 


The happy result of printed pre-Reformation books as typ- 
ographical masterpieces must be attributed to the lively com- 
petition created by the handwritten books. The first print- 
ers had a hard struggle with the text-writers and makers of 
artistic books. The invention of printing did not put an end 
to the production and trade in beautiful manuscript books. 
The book-buying public of those days did not regard printed 
books as the embodiment of perfection; it looked upon the pro- 
ductions of the press as inartistic substitutes for nicely writ- 
ten manuscripts. We may regard this attitude as a delusion, 
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yet it acted as a powerful stimulus upon printers to counter- 
act the influence of the prejudice against printed books by pro- 
ducing works: of some artistic value. 

A sumptuous decoration like that of manuscripts was ut- 
terly impossible in printing. Books could not be illuminated 
in various colors by a mechanical or semi-mechanical process. 
Schoeffer’s attempt at printing in various colors (Psalter of 
1457) succeeded in arousing the admiration of modern 
printers, but was not followed up, neither by him nor other 
printers. Accordingly printers embellished their books only 
by one-colored illustrations in woodcuts or copperplate-engrav- 
ings. Yet they were able to remedy the decorative short- 
comings to a certain extent by calling on the illuminators who 
touched up the somber looking books to a certain extent. 

Printers frequently left vacant spaces, at the beginning 
of chapters and paragraphs, reserving them for the rubrica- 
tors who were called to paint the missing letters in many col- 
ors by hand. These paintings of large initial letters are not 
as artistic as the superbly colored initials in illuminated manu- 
scripts, and the painters of them are no longer called illum- 
inators but only rubricators because they also inserted head- 
ings in red paint and certain daubs all over the book to mark 
the missing punctuations. A great number of high-class il- 
luminators were forced to resort to this rather inferior work 
of rubricating printed books. 


This art of book-decoration is a rather poor substitute for 
the gorgeous illuminations of medieval manuscripts. The il- 
lustrative and pictorial portions of medieval manuscript books 
had constantly been growing in size, until towards the end of 
the fifteenth century large and elaborately executed pictures 
were naturalistically framed in initial letters which sometimes 
are spread over a whole page. The decoration of printed 
books could never reach the magnificence and degree of per- 
fection attained in illuminated manuscripts. The space allot- 
ted to rubricators was restricted to the margin and the blank 
space reserved for the painted initial letters. Upon the mar- 
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gins the rubricator could spread his colored borders and with- 
in the blank space he could paint his flourished initial letters. 
Certainly this greatly reduced surface could not afford the 
artists ample room to display their talent. Accordingly the 
productions of the rubricators do not come up to the high 
mark reached by the illuminators. This inferior quality can- 
not be attributed to a want of proficiency on the part of the 
artists but only to cramped space. 


The decorative shortcomings of rubrication in the early 
printed books were amply redeemed by the excellences of typ- 
ography. The early printers regarded their productions as 
fitting substitutes for handwritten books. Numerous painted 
initial letters in red and blue placed at the beginnings of chap- 
ters, larger initial letters painted in various colors and set in- 
to vignettes marking the beginnings of different sections of 
the book, headings written in red and red strokes serving as 
a kind of punctuation mark, give the earliest productions of 
the press the aspect of handwritten books; every detail of the 
traditional manuscripts was preserved and the mechanical re- 
production of the text is hardly noticeable. The printers 
aimed at doing the works of scribes mechanically and more 
‘expeditiously. The marshalled legions of types invaded the 
sanctuary of copyists and drove them gradually from their 
time-honored position. The transition from the handwritten 
to the printed book -was so unobtrusive that the early printer 
did not entertain the idea of introducing a new feature in book- 
making. 


The ambition of early printers to produce such a skilful 
piece of typography that it could have been passed off as the 
work of an expert calligrapher was soon to run into opposite 
channels. It did not last long before printed books began to 
deviate from the manuscript models. The first step in the 
new direction was made by printing pictures into the text in- 
stead of having them painted later, that is, after the book 
had been struck off the press. The printers were familiar 
with the block-books which were printed from engraved wood- 
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en blocks, so that both the illustrations and the text were en- 
graved upon a large surface which impressed upon paper gave 
a full-page reproduction of them. It was a natural process 
that these woodcuts were taken over into typographical books, 
so that the engraved wooden blocks were set up with the col- 
umn of text into a whole page and were printed together with 
the typographical text, or the engraved blocks were separate- 
ly printed into the blank spaces after the text had been struck 
off the press. Undoubtedly these pictures were originally in- 
tended as mere outlines which were to be executed by paint- 
ers in various colors. 


Albrecht Pfister was the first printer who made use of 
woodcuts in his printed books. In 1461 Pfister issued the 
first book with woodcuts at Bamberg under the title of Boners 
Edelstein. The pictures in heavy outlines combine with the 
heavy Gothic type to form a decorative unit of great merit. 
Yet the pictures printed by Pfister and the early printers 
served a higher purpose than that of mere decoration; they 
were to serve as real illustrations which would place before 
the eyes of the readers the lessons of the text. About the 
year 1470 Jodocus Pflanzmann issued the first Bible which 
was illustrated by pictures. In the course of time fully ten 
percent of all books printed prior to 1520 were illustrated by 
pictures in explanation of the text. 


Printing by woodcuts opened the road to printing large 
initials and decorative ornaments. The trouble and cost in- 
volved in having the initial letters painted by the rubricators 
early suggested the use of woodcut initials which were print- 
ed: like the woodcuts along with the text. Erhard Ratdolt 
first used them in print in Venice about 1475; they were called 
litterae florentes and eventually superseded the hand-painted 
initials. The marginal ornaments and decorative flowers were 
likewise cut on wood or metal before long and took the place 
of the hand-painted embellishments of the rubricators. The 
first printed ornament or vignette was used by Schoeffer at 
Mayence in 1457 and 1462. Ornamental borders of one piece 
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were used in Holland in 1475. In 1490 elaborate border pieces 
were engraved which were set up in a frame to print most ex- 
quisite ornamental borders. At the same time entire frames 
were also engraved in one piece on wood. Also head-pieces 
were used. Early in the sixteenth century detached orna- 
ments and flourishes were engraved on metal and cast from 
a matrix. 

In this way the hand-painted decorations of the rubrica- 
tors were eliminated and the printers were able to finish their 
productions without the aid of painters. The blank spaces of 
many early books were never filled in with hand-painted in- 
itials; yet the custom of painting in colors the woodcut-pic- 
tures and woodcut-borders remained in vogue for a long time. 

Copperplate-engravings were used as early as 1478 to 
print maps and in 1477 to print views of places and later rath- 
er sparingly to illustrate liturgical books. The cost of pro- 
duction was too high to allow them to be used extensively. A 
century later, however, copperplate-engravings had supplanted 
woodcuts. 

The first century of printing is the period of its greatest 
excellence and perfection. The seventy years preceding the 
Reformation were indeed the Golden Age of Printing. ‘“Print- 
ing as an art and book decoration,” says Walter Crane, “at- 
tained a perfection in the fifteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries which it has not since reached.’ And 
William Morris, the successful restorer of the fifteenth cen- 
tury style of printing, states that “‘no really good book, from 
the artistic point of view, has been printed since the year 
1550.” Regarding English typography in particular, Henry 
R. Plomer writes that some of the books printed by Richard 
Pynson before 1511 are “certainly the finest specimens of 
typographical art which had been produced in England.”?** 

We subscribe to these laudatory statements of competent 
judges the more readily since they express the conviction of 
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unbiased non-Catholics. Though it is true that modern print- 
ing has never attained the standard of artistic perfection of 
the fifteenth century, we cannot say that every printer in ev- 
ery production came up to that standard even during the fif- 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries. We notice that some 
printers before long began to turn out an inferior grade of 
workmanship. There is nothing surprising in the occasional 
deterioration of the productions of the press. This was to 
be a natural development of the course of things. 


The excessive demand on printers for books could only 
be met by turning out some productions of inferior workman- 
ship and thereby causing a lowering of the standard of artis- 
tic perfection in certain classes of printed books. In this re- 
gard printers closely followed the ways of their predecessors 
of the pen. On the eve of the invention of printing the pen- 
men would write less important documents and books of or- 
dinary value in a less graceful hand and with less carefully 
executed letters. When printing had been well established: 
and printers did not suffer so much anymore from the keen 
competition of the text-writers of exquisite artistic books, 
they began to issue popular books in a more ordinary garb. 
They thought like the penmen that it would be waste of time 
and labor to make books of an ephemeral character, like al- 
manacs and schoolbooks, look just as beautiful as the stately 
tomes of wisdom which were destined to survive the ages. 


Accordingly we notice that the grade of workmanship of 
popular books begins to deteriorate in some printing-establish- 
ments about the year 1470. Van der Linde justly stigmatizes 
many of the productions of the Cologne printer Arnold Ter- 
hoernen (1470-1486) as barbarous in regard to workmanship. 
Many of Wynkyn de Woerde’s “cheap books are badly set up 
and badly printed” according to the judgement of Henry R. 
Plomer.1°? The typographically inferior books printed by 
these and other printers form in reality a very small percen- 
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tage of pre-Reformation book-production. The artistic short- 
comings of the cheap popular books are amply redeemed by 
the uncommon excellence of the books of value. All editions 
of the Bible, commentaries on the Bible, works of theology, 
philosophy, law, medicine, Latin poetry, and classical authors 
were issued in a beautiful garb. 


Yet the most homely books printed prior to 1520 are ar- 
tistically far superior to the best books printed fifty and more 
years later. The printer-artist de Vinne states: 


Every writer on typography has called attention to the 
meanness of the books and the degradation of printing during 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The par- 
simonious publisher thought it wise to make cheaper books; to 
do so he had to get cheaper types, paper and workmanship. From 
this point of view it was not important that types should be of 
good form or gracefully arranged. It was enough that the 
types were readable. To meet this demand for cheaper types, 
incompetent punch-cutters were employed who made the un- 
couth letters in which too many English books were composed. 
The admirable models of letters were put aside and rude faces, 
not always of correct proportion, from unknown punch-cutters 
began to appear.1°3 


Walter Crane tells us that “the happy equilibrium of ar- 
tistic quality and practical adaptation began to decline after 
the middle of the sixteenth century.’ ‘Careless workman- 
ship,” writes Henry R. Plomer, “indifference and want of en- 
terprise are leading characteristics of the printing trade dur- 
ing the latter half of the seventeenth century, which without 
doubt is the darkest and most wretched period in the history 
of printing.”** Profit rather than beauty of workmanship 
was the main motive of the printers of those days. We see 
that the printer’s art which had ripened so rapidly into ma- 
turity and attained such a high degree of perfection declined 
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rapidly after the year 1550 and a century later reached its 
lowest level of degradation. 

The printer’s art was introduced into New England at a 
time when printing had reached its lowest ebb in Europe. 
Naturally we cannot expect to find in the American colony a 
higher standard than in the British Isles. A comparison of 
the Massachusetts Bay Psalm Book printed at Boston in 1640 
with the psalters which were printed 180 years earlier in Eu- 
rope will bring home to even a tyro the former’s great artistic 
inferiority of workmanship. ‘The incunabula or ‘cradle 
books’ of New England,” writes a Protestant, the Rev. Rich- 
ard S. Storrs, “were not imposing in size or style, and com- 
monly rude in typographical execution. Their relative an- 
tiquity alone commends them to modern attention.’ No 
book was ever printed in New England to this day which 
could: match with the Soliloquy of a Penitent Sinner, a com- 
mentary on the Seven Penitential Psalms, which was printed 
at Nuremberg in 1479, just 160 years prior to the introduction 
of printing into New England. E. P. Buckley says of this 
book: “It has received unbounded praise from all collectors. 
The color of the rubricated capitals is as bright as when issued. 
The execution of this volume is absolutely perfect, not a flaw 
to be found in its typography.”?°** Another American scholar 
writes about Schedel’s Chronicle printed at Nuremberg in 
1498: “It is possibly the quaintest book in existence; the illus- 
trations, 2250 in number, are simply indescribable.’°* Such 
and: similar typographical masterpieces have never been du- 
plicated in this country to this day. 
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SOCIAL ASPECT OF PRE-REFORMATION BOOK-PRO- 
DUCTION 


No invention of a progressive character can be attributed 
to mere chance. Every improvement and scientific discovery 
is generally the last step in a series of tentative experiments 
and logical deductions which led to their happy termination 
by a concurrence of circumstances and mental energy which 
apparently combined in an accidental way. Accordingly a new 
invention is generally made only at a time when a direct and 
intrinsic connection with the cultural progress of a people has 
developed, so that a demand for it is felt by the great major- 
ity. Now and then a genius may usher in an invention at a 
time when the people are not ready to receive and appreciate 
it; yet these abortive inventions will help to pave the way to 
the final triumph. History, therefore, bears out the fact that 
a new invention never will live until the world is ready to re- 
ceive it. 

The Catholic people of the fifteenth century were ready 
to welcome and lovingly cherish the momentous invention of 
printing. In fact, the Catholic people demanded such an in- 
vention. To say that “the invention of printing satisfied the 
universal craving for education and knowledge’? is but to 
state half of the truth. This universal craving was not only 
satisfied by the invention but, more so, gave rise to the in- 
vention; it caused a demand which led up in a most positive 
manner to the invention of typography. Gustav Schmoller 
proves this point well by reference to the invention of the 
spinning machine. “The invention of printing,’ he writes, 
“was the direct consequence of the universal spread: of the art 
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of writing in the same manner as the rise of the weaver’s 
trade in the eighteenth century necessitated the invention of 
the spinning machine, when hand-spinning was no longer equal 
to the weaver’s demand.’’!?® 


Accordingly typography was necessitated by the strong 
popular demand for books and this vigorous demand set the 
great genius of Gutenberg to work to invent a mechanical de- 
vice for the greater multiplication of books. The printing 
press was not invented primarily to supply university profes- 
sors and students with necessary books, as is generally main- 
tained. The invention was made to meet the demand for 
popular books and not for professional works. The popular 
character of the invention is best proved by the fact that the 
printer’s art was invented not in a university city but in a 
cultured city presided over by an archbishop. The popular 
origin of the invention is furthermore evinced by the fact that 
the first books printed by movable type were popular books in 
the vernacular and text-books for the pupils of the common 
or grade schools. Even the editions of the Latin Bible and 
the editions of the Latin classics cannot be regarded as pro- 
fessional works intended for university professors and stu- 
dents. Most of the copies of the Latin Bibles printed by Gu- 
tenberg, Fust, and Schoeffer at Mayence were bought by edu- 
cated lay people for devotional purposes and the first editions 
of the Latin classics were printed for students of high schools 
and not for Humanists. 


The popular character of typography is, moreover, es- 
tablished by the character of the cradle of printing. As is 
well known, printing was invented in the archiepiscopal city 
of Mayence in Germany. The reason why Germany became 
the cradle of printing is no other than the fact that the culture 
of its common people was superior to that of other European 
countries. The reason why the city of Mayence became the 
first home of the printing press was no other than a more 
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advanced state of culture prevailing on the banks of the Rhine 
than in other parts of Germany. In the favored valley of the 
historic stream a uniform and high state of culture had de- 
veloped among the lower classes long before a similar stand- 
ard was reached in other parts of the country. In the pros- 
perous cities on the banks of the Rhine the most momentous 
revolution of German mercantile conditions was first pre- 
pared and effected by the transition from the older mode of 
payment in kind to the new mode of payment in money. In 
these cities later flourished the high culture and great wealth 
which in the thirteenth century raised those imposing monu- 
ments of stone which still tower into the sky. These cities in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries developed and main- 
tained such an elevated state of intellectual life that they out- 
distanced the remainder of Germany in every way of mental 
culture. Germany would not have become the cradle of print- 
ing had it not in the fifteenth century harbored a uniformly 
cultured people who had not their equal in any part of Europe. 
Well might Wimpfeling write in 1507: “There is no other 
invention of which Germans can be so proud as that of print- 
ing which has made us the benefactors of humanity.” Typo- 
graphy came to light among people practising the precepts of 
medieval faith, and not among scholars reared in the ideals 
of ancient Greece and Rome. Printing met squarely the de- 
mand of the common people of Germany, where bookselling 
and bookmaking had developed among the lower classes of 
people prior to the invention of printing as in no other Euro- 
pean country. Through her book-loving citizens Germany 
gained an ascendency over her neighbors in regard to the 
intellectual maturity of her common people. From her classes 
of reading and writing burghers the strong impulses went 
forth which stirred the genius of Gutenberg and led: up to the 
invention of that New Art which Archbishop Berthold of May- 
ence hailed in 1486 as being a “sort of divine art” (divina 
quaedam. ars) and which shed eternal lustre on Germany, so 
that she will always remain, to use the words of the papal li- 
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brarian Bishop Andreas Bussi (in 1468) “a country to be ex- 
tolled and revered by all generations to come.”™? 

The fifteenth century cannot be regarded as the greatest 
of ages. Yet it was no period of darkness, as it brought to 
light “the most important and most powerful invention for 
civilization”? in the form of typography. If all records of 
intellectual life of the fifteenth century had: perished, if all 
monuments of art and intellectual culture had vanished, if all 
achievements of science and art were blotted from the pages 
of history save the two short sentences Printing was Invented, 
Printing Spread Over Europe, our mental vision would read 
in those short lines the glorious record of millions of persons 
eraving for intellectual nourishment, educated to value the 
blessings of books, eager to sacrifice their farthings in the 
endeavor to procure and store up the precious productions of 
the printers’ press.1"* 

The invention of printing is also a striking expression of 
the highly developed artistic aspirations of a Catholic people. 
Printing was invented by an artist, the goldsmith John Guten- 
berg, and typographical part was modelled on the exquisite 
productions of calligraphy which hardly ever found their 
equal. Nothing short of a master’s genius of the first order 
could have ushered into existence the printer’s art in such 
perfection as we find it represented in some of the very earl- 
iest productions of the craft. It is no mere coincidence that 
the art of making superbly illuminated handwritten books had 
reached the period of its greatest glory and perfection when 
printing came into existence. Without the strong impulses 
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of beautifully illuminated manuscripts the printers would nev- 
er have dreamt of embellishing their typographically fine 
books with mechanical reproductions of the hand-painted il- 
lustrations of books. That the early printers had such a 
hard struggle with the text-writers and illuminators of fine 
manuscript books was the direct result of the highly Wie alae 
artistic tastes of the book-buyers. 

All business transactions are regulated by the law of de- 
mand and supply. The pre-Reformation printers grasped this 
principle governing commercial enterprises from the very 
start; they saw that it was not enough to place books of an 
indifferent make on the market, to make them sell; they knew 
that buyers could only be attracted by goods made in accord- 
ance with the prevalent taste for beautiful books. Purchasers 
demanded books which conformed to the highest standard of 
perfection in the art of bookmaking, and the printers met their 
demand adequately. Some printers were swayed by excessive 
idealism in that regard, and not taking account of the realities 
of life failed financially. 

The men and women who demanded highly artistic books 
from the printers had been brought up among the monumen- 
tal productions of the greatest artistic talents. The grand 
works of architecture, sculpture and painting reared by first- 
class artists as well as the ornate pieces carved, chiselled and 
engraved by the masterful hands of gifted craftsmen were ev- 
er so many representations of beauty, insensibly refining the 
esthetic taste of the people. Art never exerted such a power- 
ful influence upon the masses of the people. The average man 
and woman was better qualified to appreciate true art on the 
eve of the Reformation than nowadays, when the best taste 
of the rising generation is constantly perverted by the gro- 
tesque productions of commercialized: labor. 

There is a constant relation between the artist and his 
environment. The great artist springs always from a class 
of people which is endowed with a well developed taste for true 
art. A great genius of art can never thrive in an environ- 
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ment where the standard of taste is rather low. What holds 
good in regard to art in general, applies with similar force to 
the art of bookmaking in particular. Printers of such beau- 
tiful typographical books could do business only among people 
of exceptionally high artistic taste. 


The German printers who spread the art of typography 
over the whole of Europe on the eve of the Reformation ex- 
erted everywhere a refining influence upon the people through 
their artistic productions of bookmaking. About the middle 
of the fourteenth century a new era of intellectual and artis- 
tic life began in Germany through a rapid multiplication of 
universities, common schools, a lively book-trade and an in- 
crease of libraries. The thriving burghers adopted the re 
fined manners of the nobility and cultivated a taste for art. 
The productions of art which in the thirteenth century had 
assumed gigantic proportions in the service of cities and com- 
munities began to minister to the ease and comfort of the in- 
dividual burghers and thereby improved and refined the taste 
of ever increasing numbers of people of the middle and lower 
classes. And from these people who were reared in surround- 
ings of artistic monuments the inventor of typography and the 
first printers received their inspirations and support. 


The book-buyers have always exerted the predominant in- 
fluence upon the character of book-production. The printers 
as a rule, gave the purchaser just the kind of books which 
suited: their good or bad taste. And the taste of the pre-Re- 
formation buyers was refined to the highest degree. Let us 
quote in corroboration of this statement the judgment of the 
eminent English art critic John Ruskin. This non-Catholic 
author writes: 


Now to show what I mean by arts not now being in the serv- 
ice of religion, take an instance in a little thing. When you go 
home, look in your libraries and drawing rooms which books have 

’ for the most part the most magnificent bindings and printings. 
You will find them generally annuals, books of ballads, story 
books and so on. Then look for the books which have most plain 
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bindings and printings. You find them your Psalm books. In 
the Middle Ages it was the exact reverse. Whatever luxuries a 
man denied himself, one thing about his house at least was 
splendid—his Psalter. Do not leave the question in hand to 
tell me that you think Psalm books ought to have plain bind- 
ings and printings. That is not the question. I do not inquire 
what effect this modern principle has upon Psalm singing. I 
only say it has a prejudicial effect upon book-binding. 


This in a note; in the text Ruskin continues with these 
words: 


Perhaps there are some of you here who would not allow 
that the religion of the thirteenth century was Christianity. Be 
it so: still is the statement true, which is all that is necessary 
for me to prove, that art was great because it was devoted to 
such religion as then existed. Grant that Roman Catholicism 
was not Christianity, grant it, if you will, to be the same thing 
as old heathenism, and still I say to you, whatever it was, men 
lived and died by it, the ruling thought of all their thoughts; 
and just as classical art was greatest in building to its gods, 
so medieval art was great in building to its gods and modern art 
is not great, because it builds to no God.114 


The book-buyers on the eve of the Reformation were 
prompted by a deeply religious sense of propriety when they 
demanded Bibles and other books of importance which were 
calculated by their artistic garb to inspire sentiments of rev- 
erence for the Word of God and its lessons set forth in doc- 
trinal and devotional books. Typography was to do service as 
a handmaid to religion in no other way than architecture, 
sculpture, painting and music rendered such service. The 
printers did not hesitate to give their best talent to satisfy 
this pious demand of their customers. Religious as well as 
esthetic motives prompted the purchasers to make great pe- 
cuniary sacrifices in order to procure books dressed in the 
finest artistic garb. Those buyers were bibliophiles who 
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would only consider the very best books as fit for their li- 
braries. There was no other century in which book-buyers 
as a class showed such good esthetic taste as did those on the 
eve of the Reformation. 

The artistic quality of pre-Reformation book-production 
is ultimately to be credited to the refined taste of the buyers. 
The laudable efforts of printers to raise the standard of book- 
making and thereby to refine the taste of their customers 
have produced but meagre results in modern times. The Brad- 
ley’s, Morris’s, de Vinne’s, Nash’s may call attention ever so 
often to the utter ugliness of modern printing and may bring 
out ever so many really artistic books but they will not 
change the low taste of the modern purchasers. Pre-Refor- 
mation printers brought out beautiful books in compliance 
with the artistic taste of their customers. If the taste of 
these purchasers had been less refined, most of those delight- 
ful books would never have seen the light. We may give cred- 
it ever so much to the personal and ideal motives of pre-Re- 
formation printers for setting up a high standard of book- 
making; yet their personal efforts would have produced but 
little good, if they had not been stimulated by the demands of 
a cultured clientele. Munificent purchasers contributed great- 
ly towards the happy result of raising typography to the 
height of perfection by rejecting goods of inferior workman- 
ship and, making it an unprofitable business to place upon the 
market wretched and slipshod productions. 


At the same time, however, there was always a rather 
large class of enthusiastic book-lovers who would consider 
printed books, no matter how beautifully they may have been 
decorated, as beneath all consideration. They continued to 
pay extravagant prices for the choice productions of the calli- 
graphers and looked askance at the best specimens of typo- 
graphy. This prejudice against the mechanical productions 
of the press by the lovers of the productions of the pen natur- 
ally caused much embarrassment to the early printers and 
proved no small impediment to the spread of the printer’s art. 
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Lively competition with handwritten books forced the early 
printers to take the greatest pains to make their printed books 
as fine as possible. In the course of time they succeeded in 
placing upon the market printed books which could well rival 
artistically penned manuscripts. By and by lovers of fine 
books were induced to place printed works with handwritten 
books upon their book-shelves. But a large number of biblio-. 
philes still continued to spurn the productions of the press and 
spent lavish sums on illuminated manuscripts. 


Every fine book produced and purchased on the eve of 
the Reformation tells us in plain language that the lovers of 
books possessed a high degree of mental and esthetic cul- 
ture. Whenever noble sentiments lose their power upon the 
purchasers, a marked indifference to artistic productions will 
result. The great enthusiasm over fine books, as it was found 
in the century preceding the Reformation, could only spring 
from and be nourished by ideal motives which drew their 
strength from religion. 


Still we find on the eve of the Reformation always a num- 
ber of books of an ephemeral theme which were regarded as 
unsuitable for an artistic garb. These books might have been 
printed with more or less care but other decorative embellish- 
ments were not bestowed on them. Naturally these plain 
books were cheaper in price. There always was a demand for 
cheap and inartistic books but never to such an extent as it 
has been found in modern times, when the taste for fine books 
has undergone a change for the worse. Even the cheap pre- 
Reformation books rank higher in artistic make-up than those 
of modern times. Alfred W. Pollard tells us that “there were 
no fifteenth century equivalents to our modern penny dread- 
fuls: the cheapest illustrated books of those days are rather 
the equivalents of the pretty gift-books with which publishers 
tempt us every Christmas.”’® 
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The sentiments of pre-Reformation book-lovers differed 
widely from those of men of our times. The medieval pur- 
chaser did not regard cheapness as an ideal; he was ready to 
make great pecuniary sacrifices to procure the tasteful pro- 
ductions of the pen and press. William Roberts projects mod- 
ern sentiments into the Middle Ages when he writes that in 
the fifteenth century “the demand for books was, not so much 
due to the increased supply by printing as to the great reduc- 
tion in the prices.”"* Abundance of goods and low price may 
stimulate buying to a certain extent; yet they always presup- 
pose demand in some way or other. A great demand for 
high-grade books is never created by low prices. Even the 
cheapest books will not attract the mentally indolent people 
who feel no need of the sweet companionship of works of lit- 
erature. Naturally such people will not spend any money on 
the purchase of books, may they be cheap or dear. The large 
sale of expensive books on the eve of the Reformation be- 
speaks a highly developed taste for fine books prevailing 
among the buyers. Seldom were books bought irrespective of 
their artistic make-up. Cheap editions of the Bible and other 
books in mean and wretched garb are unquestionably an in- 
novation and degradation of post-Reformation times. 

Literary culture and esthetic taste on the part of a book- 
loving people rocked the cradle of the invention of printing 
and paved the road to the degree of perfection which typo- 
graphy reached within such a short time. Much as we may 
give credit to the influence of the generous and high-principled 
book-buying public, we cannot overlook the personal merits of 
the printers who ministered to the wants of their patrons of 
the fat purse. Though we must attribute the excellence of 
typography to the influence of the refined taste of the pur- 
chasers, we must on the other hand not fail to do justice 
to the unselfish and artistic labor of the printers who second- 
ed the wishes of the reading public in such a masterful man- 
ner. 
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The masterpieces of typography of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century could only be executed by 
printers possessed of a highly developed taste for art. These 
productions are not the work of mean craftsmen but of ex- 
cellent artists. A craft like typography may be practised to 
perfection without any display of artistic qualities by the 
craftsman and yet may serve its purpose admirably. Print-. 
ing is principally a craft; its chief object is one of craftsman- 
ship: the transmitting of knowledge through a mechanical 
contrivance. Beauty, whenever it is found, is an addition 
which may facilitate the attainment of the primary object of 
the craft. Artistic printing is a grace added to the message 
conveyed by the letters. An alliance of craft and art will 
give to the face of the printed page a_ pleasing appearance 
which will serve both an utilitarian and an esthetic purpose. 
Accordingly the cultural power of a book is intensified, when- 
ever the typographical part is executed in accordance with the 
rules of art. It is then that the book will exert a refining in- 
fluence independently of its literary message. This ideal of 
an alliance of craftsmanship and art was never so fully rea- 
lized in the history of printing as on the eve of the Reforma- 
tion. 


In designing the forms of their types Gutenberg and his 
disciples displayed at one and the same time the mechanical 
accuracy of skilled draughtsmen and the taste of true artists. 
The printers who cast the greatest variety of types were en- 
dowed with the creative intuition of true artists. Type, how- 
ever, is but one factor contributing to the total artistic effect. 
The best designed type set up badly will spoil the beauty of 
the printed page. Composition of type must also be arranged 
in agreement with the rules of art. Type-material must be so 
assorted that it will give a clear and distinct expression to the 
text and at the same time produce a printed surface which 
will please the eye of the reader. Composition should provide 
restfulness and comfort for the organ of sight and gratify the 
sense of artistic harmony which is so keenly felt by the cul- 
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tured reader. Printing is made attractive not so much by the 
beauty of the types as by the fitness of the type-material for 
the book in hand and, in addition, by its symmetrical assort- 
ment. Unskillful composition is never made pleasing to the 
eye by prettily shaped types. 


Pre-Reformation type-setters practised the art of es- 
thetic composition of type with the mastery of true artists. 
They gave much time to the study of the artistic presentation 
of the text on the printed page and succeeded by their devotion 
to art and their painstaking skill of craftmanship to produce 
masterpieces of typography which still compel the admiration 
of the true votaries of art. 


Pre-Reformation pressmen were better and more intelli- 
gent craftsmen than their modern fellows. “There is now a 
wide-spread belief,” writes Theod. Low de Vinne, “that print- 
ing is a mechanical craft that does not need a constant exercise 
of intelligence to adapt means to ends under different condi- 
tions.”"47 Modern printing, it is true, is not the irrationally 
mechanical craft of this popular misconception; yet it is but 
too true that the craft of the modern printer is vastly more 
mechanical than it was on the eve of the Reformation. 


Conditions prevailing in a modern printshop are graphi- 
cally described by George French in these words: 


The trade of the printer has been broken into specialized 
units. The “all-around” printer is no more. In his place there 
is the hand compositor, the “ad” compositor, the job composi- 
tor, the machine operator, the make-up man, the pressman, the 
press feeder, etc., each a proficient specialist but neither one 
a printer. To further mechanicalize the working printers, the 
planning of the work has been largely taken into the count- 
ing-room, or is done at the foreman’s desk. So every influ- 
ence has been at work to limit the versatility and kill the ori- 
ginality of the man at the case.118 


1170p. cit., p. 112. 
118Qp. cit., pp. 6-7. 
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The books printed on the eve of the Reformation crystal- 
lize more intelligent labor than modern books which are “made 
in the big printing factories, very much,” to use the words of 
Mr. George French “as barrels of flour are turned out of the 
great mills, or as bags of grain are discharged from the mod- 
ern reapers.’”'!® The pre-Reformation books were the work of 
“all-around” printers who even made their own tools, designed 
and cast their own types, made their own printing-ink, set up 
their type, did their own press work, and in many cases bound 
their printed books. All the material that those printers 
bought from others was paper, a clumsy wooden press, and 
some tools of wood andiron. In the larger printing-establish- 
ments some distribution of labor was introduced but never to 
such an extent as to exclude the “all-around” printer. Type- 
foundries were practically unknown and the wooden press. was 
a very unmanageable instrument. 


The pre-Reformation printers worked at a great disad- 
vantage when they came to presswork. The skill required to 
do fine presswork on the clumsy wooden press can be properly 
appreciated only by a pressman. People generally fancy that 
printing was done somehow by machinery; they little suspect 
what an amount of skilful dexterity was involved in finishing 
off those nicely printed sheets. The mechanism of the print- 
ing-press had not yet attained the precision of modern ma- 
chines. Presswork was done in a very clumsy way. The 
wooden handpress demanded the labors of two men; one had 
to ink the type and to move the form under and out of the 
screw of the press and: the second had to force the platen down 
upon the bed or raise the same from it. To print the sheet 
on one side, the pressman had to brace his feet strongly 
against the side of the wooden frame of the press and with 
the greatest exertion pull at the long bar of wood or iron 
which moved the screw and forced the platen down upon the 
bed, thus making the impression by covering the inked type 
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of the form with the sheet of paper. When the impression was 
taken, the pressman had to re-wind the screw and force the 
platen up by pulling strongly at the bar. Evidently the press- 
man had to use all his strength to operate the press. Yet, to 
print the sheet on the reverse side was a still harder task. 
The form had to be adjusted so accurately that each line of 
the reverse side fell exactly on the corresponding line of the 
other side of the sheet. One of the greatest niceties of the 
printer’s skill was this tallying of lines on both sides of the 
sheets. 

The excellence of the impression depended considerably 
upon the strength of the man who operated the press. Less 
strong pulls at the bar resulted in less clear impressions of the 
types. Evidently presswork was not lightened by mechanical 
contrivances as we find them in modern printing machines. 
A clear impression is a matter of course on modern presses. 
The labor of a modern pressman consists only in placing the 
roll on the printing press and in removing the sheet; the rest 
is done by the machine. Our admiration of the artistic work 
done by pre-Reformation printers will be greatly heightened 
if we consider the historical anomaly that the greatest master- 
pieces of printing were produced on a very unhandy and shaky 
wooden press. 

The books printed on the eve of the Reformation were the 
products of the most skilful craftmanship and the fruits of 
the constant and alert exercise of intelligence, such as is not 
found any more in a modern printshop. A single copy print- 
ed in the fifteenth century represents a greater amount of 
intelligent labor than myriads of copies which are rushed 
through the press in a machine-like fashion just like other 
menial products of modern factories. Pre-Reformation books 
were the work of “all-around” printers and artistic craftsmen 
who planned and schemed to raise their goods to the dignity 
of instruments ministering to refined esthetic pleasure. 

Modern printers have greater conveniences at their dis- 
posal because of the improvement of the mechanical depart- 
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ments of printing. Improvements have been made in every 
machine and mechanical implement, and have revolutionized 
their manipulation. The mechanical processes of printing 
have been improved in a way that there is little hope left for 
the continued perfecting of the mechanics of the craft. Never 
before have printers been supplied with typographical imple- 
ments for producing quick and exact work as those of today. 
The press has been improved to such a degree that the finest 
hair-lines a punch-cutter may design in casting type, will ap- 
pear in print just as clearly as an engraving. Despite all 
these modern improvements, however, the quality of work 
done by modern printers falls considerably short of the excel- 
lence of early typography. To produce fine hand-presswork ev- 
en today requires much time and entails great expenses. How 
much more tedious must have been printing in days when 
only clumsy tools were available. Yet in those days when 
less was done by mechanical contrivances and more by the 
skill of craftmen, a closer relation was effected between print- 
ers and books. The productions of the press were part and 
parcel of themselves; and it was only with a mingled feeling 
of joy and sorrow that printers put the finishing touch to their 
dearly beloved books. 

Pre-Reformation printers did not cultivate the taste for 
Beauty as an ultimate end like some modern amateurs. They 
aimed higher, they clothed Truth in the dress of Beauty to do 
homage to God, the ultimate source of Truth and Beauty. Like 
all medieval artists the printers considered it a duty to work 
in the service of God by promoting the spiritual uplifting of 
His human creatures. The celebrated abbot John Trithemius 
(died, 1516), the friend of printers, assigns to the printers the 
high mission of “co-operating in the extension of God’s King- 
dom and of preaching the Gospel to the poor.” 

The early printers entered into the spirit of their high 
calling with great alacrity. The printers of most of the Italian 
Bibles tell us in the colophon that they worked “for the glory 
of God and of Mary, the Mother of God.” Many French Bibles 
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end with the printers’ avowal that ‘‘they were made for the 
honor and praise of the Blessed Trinity.” Anthony Koberger 
printed his numerous editions of the Bible “for the honor and 
glory of the Blessed Trinity and of the Immaculate Virgin 
Mary.” The Venetian printer Gabriel de Piero concludes the 
printing of his Italian Bible in 1477 with these words: “Praise 
I render Thee, my Lord, that Thou hast made me worthy of 
such a great grace.’”’ Nicholas Kessler tells us that he print- 
ed his four editions of the Bible “with God’s help for the 
preservation of our Holy Catholic Faith.” The printer of the 
Dutch Bible of 1477 informs us that he printed his Bible “with 
God’s help for God’s honor and the spiritual instruction of 
Christians.” John Siber printed his Bible for “the benefit 
and gratification of all those who aspire to mental culture and 
for the glory and honor of God and His Mother Mary.” The 
two printers of the Czech Bible of 1488 in publishing their Bi- 
ble had in view ‘above all God’s glory, the common good of the 
kingdom of Bohemia, and the benefit of every true Bohemian 
and Moravian.” To sum up, the great Humanist and Catholic 
priest James Wimpfeling wrote in 1507: “As of yore the 
Christian missionaries went into every country, in the same 
manner the printers now travel all over the globe and their 
printed books are to a certain extent the preachers of the 
Gospel and the teachers of truth and science.’’'?° 


Service of God and ministry to God’s human creatures 
were the lofty motives which impelled the printers to spread 
their books all over Europe. That their books turned out to 
be masterpieces of typography, was the result of their high 
conception of their craft. The highly artistic work was 
achieved, because the printers were guided in their work by 
unselfish principles. Beauty, and not profit, was the great 
aim of their trade. Certainly they tried to make their trade 
a financial success but never to such an extent as to exclude 
the higher cultural and esthetic ends of their profession. The 
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printers viewed their craft from the non-commercial stand- 
point of true art and felt for it that devotion which invariably 
sways every artist. We recognize in those early printers the 
all-controlling enthusiasm of artists for their work. These 
early printers regarded themselves as true artists and their 
craft as genuine art. 

The early printers style their craft in the colophons or. 
last paragraphs of their books as a “new art,” the “art of 
arts,” a “very subtle art,” a “sacred art,” a “divine art,” a 
“very beautiful art.” The printers Fust and: Schoeffer call 
printing in 1457 “an artful invention,” and Bechtermuenze in 
1467 ‘a new and ingenious invention.” The printer Achates 
in 1473 regarded the types he had cast as equal to the ivory 
sculptures of Phidias. This was surely no mean conception 
of the excellence of his skill. The Italian priest Archangel 
degl’Andegari in a panegyric on printing written in 1474 said 
that Jesus Christ, our Lord, had sent the new art of printing 
directly from Heaven. William Fichet, priest and professor of 
theology at Paris, wrote in 1475 that printing is to a certain 
extent of divine origin. The German Dominican Friar Felix 
Faber developed this thought in 1489 saying: ‘No other art 
is more worthy of mankind, more deserving of praise, of more 
sublime and: more divine origin.” The printer Bonus Accursi- 
us stresses the esthetic character of typography when he tells 
us that printing is a very beautiful art and printed books 
ought to be esteemed highly on account of their artistic ex- 
cellence. Certainly this artistic quality has lost its attrac- 
tiveness for the minds of modern readers whose tastes have 
been spoiled by association with inartistic and smaller-sized 
books. Only the refined bibliophile will feel the charm sent 
across the ages by the typographical masterpieces of the pre- 
Reformation printers. 


The high esteem which people had for typography found 
its social expression in the honorable civic position accorded 
to printers. The new art, as printing was styled, shared from 
the very day of its invention the privileges of a free trade and 
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thereby was exempted from the restrictions which curtailed 
the liberty of trade in many medieval manufactures. Every 
printer was granted liberty to ply his trade in any locality 
whatsoever. This franchise of free labor accorded to print- 
ing in the age of the guilds when trades were considerably re- 
stricted in their business transactions, is the social expression 
of the high estimation of typography by the people and the 
civic authorities. ‘It was the service of a mighty instrument 
promoting mental culture,” writes Frederick Kapp, “which 
raised printing at its very birth to the dignity of free labor 
and a rank superior to the work of handicraft.” 

A still higher recognition of their social standing was be- 
stowed upon the printers when the ecclesiastical and civil au- 
thorities began to protect their labor by granting “letters 
patent” or “licences” which restrained rivals under heaviest 
penalties from reprinting their books and thereby defrauding 
them of part of their profit. As early as the year 1473 the 
king of France issued such a “letter patent,” but cases of an 
effective copyright were to remain rather rare in pre-Refor- 
mation times. 


William Morris, the most successful restorer of the fif- 
teenth century style of printing, told the students at Birming- 
ham, England, that they were to be regarded as being among 
the happiest people in civilization, since “their necessary daily 
work is inseparable from their greatest pleasure.’’!?? 


This felicitation extended to modern artistic printers is 
merited in a still higher degree by the pre-Reformation print- 
ers. The world has never seen a body of printers exercising 
a greater refining influence by tasteful and highly esthetic 
printing than those plying their trade on the eve of the Re- 
formation. Likewise, modern printers as a body have never 
felt that refining influence and esthetic pleasure in perform- 
ing their daily task which was experienced by the early print- 
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ers who worked for the glory of God and the advancement of 
the interests of the Catholic Church. 

This refinement of sentiment naturally checked the 
promptings of a mercenary spirit. The pre-Reformation prin- 
ters tried to make a living by carrying on their trade in printed 
books. Naturally commercial motives influenced their work 
more or less but never to such an extent that profit was made 
the all controlling aim of their business, seriously lowering 
the high standard of perfection of their productions or notably 
impairing their highly artistic quality. ‘Considerations of 
profit and economy of Labor,” writes Walter Crane, ‘no doubt 
have always their effect and mechanical invention comes in 
to cheapen not only labor, but artistic invention also.’”22 De- 
spite these adverse influences which are at work at all times 
and in all places, Mr. Crane points out the fact that “nothing 
is more striking than the high artistic character of the early 
printed books.” By their life the early printers taught the 
people the lesson of unselfish devotion to one’s profession, and 
thereby they exerted a notable moral influence on society in 
general and on their public, the class of book-buyers in par- 
ticular. 


1220p. cit., p. 58. 
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EDITORIAL ASPECT OF THE PRE-REFORMATION 
BOOK-PRODUCTION 


The masterpieces of typography produced on the eve of 
the Reformation were, as we saw, the work of “all-around” 
printers who did their work artistically and intelligently with 
rather crude mechanical implements and received as a most 
personal reward the refining blessings of esthetic pleasure and 
mental culture. But to appreciate more fully the good work 
done by the pre-Reformation printers in the cause of typo- 
graphy, we must also take account of their excellent editorial 
work. 


Printing could not be done on the eve of the Reformation 
by rather uneducated workmen as in our age of specialized la- 
bor when the trade is split into a half dozen or more separate 
crafts which require expert mechanical workmen but no scho- 
lars. All literary attainments necessary for carrying on the 
trade are nowadays solely relegated: to the editorial room and 
the manager’s office, and are no longer of use in the printing 
office. Naturally the modern trade is no longer an ennobling 
craft but mostly a menial occupation ministering mainly to 
material wants. 


The pre-Reformation printer was not only a gifted artist 
and intelligent craftsman but at the same time also a literary 
man. C. W. Heckethorn writes: 


It was most of all the personal influence of the first printers 
themselves which so ennobled the art of printing in public es- 
timation. They were not printers only, but learned editors and 
commentators of the classical works they printed and published, 
not on the advice of some ignorant and conceited “reader,” on 
whom modern publishers to their own damage, now rely, but 
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upon their own examination and judgment. Scholars and ar- 
tists were they, and they drew to their city and surrounded them- 
selves with kindred spirit.123 


Most of those early printers through whose ingenuity 
printing sprang Minerva-like, fully equipped, upon the glori- 
ous pedestal of arts and crafts, came to their trade from the 
student’s desk. The printers of the first thirty years after 
the invention (1445-1475) had been scribes, calligraphers, il- 
luminators, wood-engravers, goldsmiths, students at universi- 
ties, or binders of books. They surely had received a thor- 
ough-going education at the various schools of higher educa- 
tion. 


During the forty-five years from 1475 till 1520 persons 
of all classes entered the printer’s profession, yet the standard 
of education among the disciples of Gutenberg was kept upon 
a rather high level. We find occasionally printers who were 
not great, neither as scholars nor as artists. Yet the body of 
printers up to the Reformation always represented a type of 
refined culture and scholarship such as was never after found 
among typographers. On the eve of the Reformation, writes 
Frederick Kapp, ‘some kind of higher education was indis- 
pensable to the practical printer and this prerequisite of men- 
tal culture could be acquired in no other way than by frequent- 
ing a university.”!*+ The term of printing comprised in those 
days the crafts and arts of type-founding, composing, editing, 
correcting, printing, binding, and selling of books, and accord- 
ingly every printer had to be a skilled craftsman, an artist, a 
scholar, and a businessman in one person; and he could not do 
justice to his high calling unless he was a man of higher edu- 
cation. To be a businessman in those days meant to be a 
Latin scholar. The business correspondence was mainly con- 
ducted in Latin and the advertisements and sale-lists of new 
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books had to be written likewise mostly in Latin. The mi- 
gratory printers who roamed from one country to another in 
search of better business found in Latin the readiest medium 
of communication in strange countries and among strange peo- 
ples. 


University training equipped a great number of printers 
admirably for editorial work on their impressions. At least 
two hundred fifty ecclesiastics including priests, monks, cler- 
ics, and nuns were actively engaged in printing books prior to 
the year 1520. Three and one half percent of all the books 
printed in the fifteenth century must be credited to such ec- 
clesiastics.12° With but few exceptions all these clerical prin- 
ters had received a university or higher education in one form 
or another. We mention here only the secular priest Andrew 
Frisner who had graduated as a Doctor of Philosophy when in 
1473 he entered into partnership with Sensenschmid to print 
among other books two Latin and one German edition of the 
Bible. In 1478 he gave up printing and some years later be- 
came professor of theology at the University of Leipsic. In 
1504 he bequeathed his printing press to the Dominican Friars 
of the latter city. 


The number of lay printers who had studied at the univer- 
sities was considerable. We mention John Amerbach of Basel 
who had taken the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, before he 
took up printing; he is noted for the publication of seven 
editions of the Bible and numerous editions of the works of 
the Fathers of the Church. Henry Eggestein of Strassburg 
had likewise graduated from the university as Doctor of Phil- 
osophy before he turned printer. He is best known as the 
printer of an edition of the German Bible and three editions 
of the Latin Bible. Adam of Ammergau who printed at Venice 
in 1471 an edition of the Italian Bible had also taken a degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at a university. John Froben of Basel 
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may be reckoned among the most learned printers of all ages. 
He acquired the mastery of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew at the 
university of Basel and became famous as printer of six, 
probably seven, editions of the Latin Bible and Greek and He- 
brew works. Quite remarkable was the career of the printer 
Peter Drach at Speyer. He graduated as Doctor of Law from 
a university ; and as a member of the influential Council of the 
Free city of Speyer he found leisure to devote himself to the 
printing of two editions of the Latin Bible and a number of 
other books. Another member of the bar was Jodocus Pflanz- 
mann of Augsburg who is well known as the printer of the 
German edition of the Bible issued about the year 1478. John 
Mentelin of Strassburg was likewise a graduate student of law 
and united the work of notary public with that of printer. 
His workshop produced among other books the first edition 
of the German Bible and the third edition of the Latin Bible. 
We pass by the names of other printers who had studied at 
universities like Achates, Gering, Goetz, Kessler, etc., and 
mention in conclusion the famous printer Peter Schoeffer of 
Mayence. In 1450 he studied philosophy at the University of 
Paris and five years later settled as printer at Mayence, where 
he printed among other books two editions of the Latin Bible 
and two editions of the Latin Psalter. Schoeffer was a mar- 
ried cleric or a clergyman in minor Orders who enjoyed many 
immunities and exemptions of the powerful medieval Church. 


Certainly these educated printers received more intellectu- 
al profit from the exercise of their daily labor than the modern 
craftsmen who are employed in printing-shops, where the me- 
chanical nature of the process and the stir and buzz of power- 
ful machines create conditions most adverse to the intelligent 
use of mental powers during work. The rather slow process 
of composing and printing served the purpose of imparting to 
the craftsman who set up the text of Bibles and theological 
and instructive books an amazingly great amount of Biblical 
and scholarly lore in an easy manner, something which is un- 
known to the modern printer. Like all enthusiastic craftsmen, 
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the old printers would gossip about different aspects of their 
work; but their language would be unintelligible to the mod- 
ern craftsman who is used to do his work in a mechanical way 
with the least amount of intelligence. The early printers on 
finishing their books experienced the same ecstasy as the 
medieval scribe when he laid down his pen after writing the 
colophon on the last page of his manuscript. 

Errors are unavoidable in setting up type. Accordingly 
a careful and competent corrector of the proofs is in- 
dispensable to a printing office. After the compositor has 
set up the text, a slip or page-proof is struck off and sent to 
the proof-reader for correction. In this way the mistakes of 
the compositor are marked in the trial impression and event- 
ually eliminated in the final impression. 

Proof-reading as a distinct department developed quite 
early in the printing establishments of the fifteenth century. 
Gutenberg, the inventor, apparently did not employ a man 
specially charged with reading the proofs. He himself and 
his apprentices read their own proofs. In the second print- 
ing-office, however, in the firm of Fust and Schoeffer, the 
proof-reader is found as a distinct workman as early as the 
year 1457 and the leading printing-establishments ever since 
have employed men to correct the mistakes of compositors on 
a trial impression. Says Henry Bradshaw: 


The two departments of compositor and proof-reader or cor- 
rector in the early printing-office were the direct representa- 
tives and successors of the scribe and corrector of manuscripts 
from the early times. The kind of men whom we mentioned in 
the early printing-offices as correctors, are just such men as 
would be sought for in earlier times in an important scriptori- 
um,126 


The earliest proofreaders were scholars and men of let- 
ters. In the course of the fifteenth century, however, the 
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functions of these literary assistants of the printers were 
broken up into the special departments of copy-holder who 
read aloud the text of the manuscript, and of proofreader 
proper who marked the mistakes on the trial impression. 

“The first Latin books printed,” writes Frederick Kapp, 
“were corrected as a rule by ecclesiastics; towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, young Humanists took quite often 
their place.’!?7 The first corrector or proofreader whose 
name has come down to us was the Benedictine monk Adrian 
Brielis of St. James Abbey near Mayence. This learned; monk 
corrected the proofs of the two splendid editions of the Latin 
Psalter printed by Fust and Schoeffer at Mayence in 1457 and 
1459. This learned corrector was later elected abbot of the 
famous abbey of Schoenau, where he died in 1482. Besides 
the two editions of the Psalter he corrected a large number of 
books for the printers of Mayence. His biographer states that 
he had no equal in the art of reading proofs. The earlier 
proofreaders acted also as editors of manuscripts writing com- 
mentaries and introductions to the texts. Father Adrian 
Brielis edited among other works the Letters of St. Jerome 
and wrote an introduction covering two folio-pages; besides 
he wrote an advertisement of the books printed by Schoeffer 
in 1470.18 


The first corrector was a scholar in the best sense of the 
word and his successors during the next two decades were 
hardly any less such. In our times the menial functionaries 
of proofreading in printing establishments become known only 
to authors and publishers, so that the general reading pub- 
lic hardly ever will hear of them. Things were different on 
the eve of the Reformation. Those scholarly proofreaders, 
like modern editors, quite frequently placed their names into 
the books they corrected, either in the colophon or the intro- 
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ductory sections. The names of a number of proofreaders do 
not appear on the pages of their corrected books but are 
known from other documents. Yet there is a large, albeit in- 
definite, number of proofreaders whose names have not come 
down to us for a reason very much the same as the one which 
permits the anonymous modern proofreader to sink into oblivi- 
on. 

We know at present the names of 760 proofreaders, twelve 
of them Jews, who exercised their office between 1457 and 
1500. We find among them 237 ecclesiastics, the rest being 
laymen. The lay proofreaders were recruited from the ranks 
of university professors of all faculties, practising lawyers 
and practising doctors, senators of various Italian republics, 
noblemen living in retirement, students and humble teachers 
in common schools, besides the professional proofreaders who 
exercised this office as a business. The 237 ecclesiastical 
proofreaders were divided into the following classes: one arch- 
bishop, ten bishops, 27 canons, 43 secular priests of lower 
rank, one archpriest, two archdeacons, one deacon, two simple 
clerics, one prothonotary apostolic, one auditor apostolic, one 
papal overseer, two papal lawyers, one episcopal secretary, 20 
monks, 9 Canons Regular, 2 Hospitallers of St. John, 39 Fran- 
ciscans, 28 Dominicans, 26 Augustinian Hermits, 5 Carmelites, 
5 Servites, and 10 others of five different Orders. The actual 
number of proofreaders from 1457 till 1520 must have been 
at least 1800 not including printers who read their own proofs 
or read them also for other printers.” 


These proofreaders prepared for the press an accurate 
recension of the text of hitherto unpublished manuscripts, 
wrote prefaces, notes and commentaries, compiled indices, 
drew up the text for sale-lists, hand-bills and large posters for 
the booksellers, and acted as. literary advisers to printers and 
publishers. The office of proofreader was not lucrative but 
honorable and influential. 
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The conceited Humanists found in proofreading an op- 
portune means of having their literary compositions pub- 
lished in the books they corrected. They introduced the cus- 
tom of inserting into books poetical effusions of their own 
in the form of epistles, epigrams, distichs, or rhetorical dedi- 
cations to some patron. Sometimes they induced their patrons 
to contribute poetical pieces of their own composition. In this 
way one cardinal and three bishops had their short poems 
published in books whose publication they financed. Finally, 
we find four secular priests assisting proofreaders in the 
preparation of the revised text for the press.1*° 


In the annals of early proofreading the name of the Right 
Rev. John Andrew de Bussi, Bishop of Aleria (died in 1475) 
stands out prominently. Bishop Bussi held the office of li- 
brarian of the present Vatican Library,—in fact, he was the 
first librarian of that famous library,—and he sacrificed all 
his temporal goods in the endeavor to promote learning. Be- 
ing a fast friend and active supporter of the first printers at 
Rome, he introduced printed books into the papal library at a 
time when prejudice still kept them from the shelves of the 
larger libraries of Italy. Besides, Bishop Bussi assisted the 
printers by reading their proofs. He read the proofs of the 
Latin Bible printed in Rome by Schweinheim and Pannartz in 
1471 which covers 1,245 pages in print and 114,000 lines in 
folio. He likewise corrected the proofs of the extensive Latin 
commentary on the Bible by Lyra which was printed at Rome 
in 1471 and 1472 in five tomes covering 3,648 pages in print 
and over 320,000 lines in folio. Moreover, he read the proofs 
of the commentary on the Bible by St. Thomas Aquinas, called 
Catena Aurea, which was printed at Rome in 1470 covering in 
print 1,334 pages and more than 120,000 lines. His activity 
as reader of the proofs of the works of the Fathers and classi- 
cal authors was many times more extensive. 
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The Rt. Rev. John Anthony Campano was another proof- 
reader recruited from the ranks of bishops. Bishop Campano 
(died in 1477), a great Latin scholar and author of a collection 
of elegant Latin poems, was at times so much engaged in read- 
ing proofs for the press that he slept only three hours at 
night. He corrected the proofs of an edition of a commentary 
on the Bible and: a number of editions of the Latin classics. 


The praiseworthy example set by these two bishops was 
imitated by a host of monks, friars, and secular priests. The 
monk Blasius Romerus of Naples corrected the proofs of the 
edition of the Latin Bible printed at Naples in 1476 by Mathias 
Moravus. The Franciscan Friar Stephen Gariseti as profes- 
sor of theology found time to correct the proofs of the Latin 
Bible printed by James Maillet at Lyons in 1490. Another 
Franciscan Friar, Peter Angelus of Montolmi, corrected the 
proofs of the Latin Bible which was issued by the press of 
Jerome de Paganini at Venice in 1492. Gregory de Britanni- 
cis, a Dominican Friar, corrected the proofs of the Latin Bible 
printed at Brescia in 1496 by Angelus and James de Britanni- 
cis. The Augustinian Friar Julian Macho prepared the text 
of the French Bible for the press and corrected the proofs of 
the edition which was printed at Lyons about the year 1520. 
In 1475 John Peter de Ferratis printed a Latin Bible at Pia- 
cenza which was corrected by a Religious of that city. The 
Camaldolese monk Bernardino Gadolus, Prior of the Abbey 
San Michele near Venice, was a most painstaking proofreader. 
Among other books he corrected the proofs of the great Latin 
Bible with commentaries which Paganini dei Paganinis print- 
ed at Venice in 1495 in four folio tomes numbering 3,024 pag- 
es and over 450,000 column-lines. 


We cannot mention all the names of famous proofreaders 
from the ranks of the clergy and still less those from the 
ranks of the laity. Men like Sebastian Brant, Jerome Squar- 
zaficus, Francis de Monelia corrected the proofs of Bibles and 
theological works, while hundreds of other laymen were en- 
gaged: in the work of correcting books of all kinds. 
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The names of very illustrious scholars and men of rank 
who corrected proofs for the press raised proofreading to a 
dignity it has never since enjoyed. Men living in luxury and 
in fine apartments would enter the dingy workshops of the 
printers and lend a helping hand in correcting the proofs of 
good books. It was not a rare thing for the highest dignitar- 
ies of Church and State to pay an occasional visit to struggling 
printers in their dusty shops to do homage to the great genius 
of the invention of printing and to cheer and comfort the 
disciples of the great master. 


In pre-Reformation times the work of proofreading was 
a distinction rather than a paying job. As yet printing and 
publishing were not being carried on according to modern busi- 
ness methods, so that proofreading had not yet developed into 
a paying profession. Those early bishops, priests, professors, 
and noble men did not wield the proofreader’s pen to make a 
living. Pecuniary considerations played a very subordinate 
part, if any at all, when they took up the work of reading the 
proofs for the press. We would do them an injustice, if we 
would appraise their editorial work from our modern commer- 
cial viewpoint. We know that towards the end of the fif- 
teenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century young stu- 
dents or other men received a salary from the printer for 
their work as proofreaders, yet these wages were so low that 
they could engage in that kind of work only as a secondary 
occupation. Men of independent means devoted their time 
and labor to proofreading from high-minded principles, seek- 
ing to promote the advancement of mankind and the honor of 
God; their sole temporal gain consisted in some copies of their 
corrected books donated by the printers. All the above-men- 
tioned readers of the proofs of Bibles and other books from the 
ranks of the clergy received no other payment for their labor 
than some copies of the new impressions corrected by them. 
The seminary library at Limburg on the Lahn still preserves 
a copy of the commentary on the Psalms by Turrecremata 
printed by Schoeffer at Mayence in 1474 which was donated 
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by the printer to his proofreader Father Adrian Brielis in 
payment for his labors.1** 


Surely times. and ideals have changed within the last four 
hundred years. Printers nowadays do not find scholars who 
are willing to read the proofs of Bibles and other books for 
no other reward than a few presentation-copies. In pre-Re- 
formation times ‘“‘time” was “no money” and accordingly men 
of letters found ample spare time to read the proofs of volumi- 
nous works for other than mere money considerations. 


Pre-Reformation proofreaders were not restricted to the 
routine drudgery which goes now by that name. The scholars 
reading the proofs found ample scope in their work to make 
use of their vast erudition by combining the office of proof- 
reader with that of editor. The modern proofreader is al- 
ways reminded that his first duty is to correct and not to 
edit; he should look out for misprints, spelling mistakes, un- 
grammatical endings, wrong punctuation, capitalization, itali- 
zation and transposition of letters, should direct attention to 
foul type, inverted letters, wrong font, expunctions, new para- 
graphs, and other typographical oversights, but should never 
change the original manuscript or as they say, he should ‘“‘fol- 
low his copy” adhering blindly to it and all its defects. Accord- 
ingly a modern proofreader is cautioned against spending time 
in consulting reference works to correct the mistakes made by 
a careless author in the form of wrong dates, defective quota- 
tion of authorities, bibliographical errors and omissions, an- 
tiquated and exploded opinions and the like. Some authors 
still attribute to the proofreader the privilege of correcting 
all errors he finds in the copy; but the editorial proofreader 
has practically disappeared from the modern printshop. 

The learned proofreaders of the fifteenth and the early 
sixteenth centuries were in reality editors and revisers of the 
copy or manuscripts of contemporary authors; they not only 
corrected typographical mistakes made by careless composi- 
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tors, but also subjected the copy to a critical examination in 
regard to the correctness of its content and even supplemented 
the manuscript by inserting much useful matter of their own. 
In this way the readers of the proofs always acted also as 
editors. Since they vouched for the correctness of the doc- 
trinal content of the books they corrected, they thought it 
would corroborate this intrinsic correctness if they placed 
their distinguished names at the end of the corrected book. 
Certainly not all proofreaders followed this custom; but those 
who eventually vouched for the excellence of the books by 
placing their names on the last page, acted as editors in the 
best sense of the word. 


The early printers published three times as many books 
of old authors as of contemporary authors. The text of the 
manuscripts of those ancient authors, such as Bibles, works 
of Fathers, canonical and civil law, classical and old medical 
authors, Scholastic theology and philosophy, was marred by 
mistakes introduced by various older copyists. Accordingly 
these textual corruptions had to be expunged and a correct 
copy made which was fit to be put into print. No Bible or 
manuscript of an ancient writer could be reproduced in print 
without first subjecting the respective copy to a sort of text- 
ual criticism. The first printers quite often performed this 
editorial revision of the manuscripts themselves, comparing 
different manuscripts of the same text and preparing a more 
or less pure text for publication. As we saw, the very first 
printers entrusted this critical labor of revision to scholarly 
correctors and castigators. This preliminary philological res- 
toration of a pure text was the work of the so-called castiga- 
tor or editor in the modern sense of the word. There are cas- 
es where learned men acted as castigators or revisers of the 
manuscripts for the press but never wielded the proofreader’s 
pen; they were editors of the manuscript text but never edi- 
tors of the printed text. 

Some printers spent much money in procuring a pure text 
for publication. The castigators employed by them consumed 
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much time in preparing their revision. The large printing- 
establishments of Germany, Italy, and France were ever on 
the alert to engage the ablest textual critics and castigators. 
Particularly noted for these efforts is the printer John Froben 
of Basel. Erasmus, one of his employees, says of him that 
he spent immense sums of money to collect the best manu- 
scripts and to pay his textual critics for the final recension of 
the text. John Amerbach, the scholarly printer of Basel, 
would rather sacrifice a whole day’s work and a handsome sum 
of money than let pass a wrong reading in the text or on the 
proof-sheet. 


Certainly not every publisher came up to the high stand- 
ard of accuracy we admire in the books printed by these and 
other printers of note. We also come across a number of 
less careful and less painstaking publishers who printed the 
manuscripts with their errors as they found them, thereby 
saving the trouble and money necessary for the reconstruc- 
tion of critically accurate texts. Later editions were either 
reprinted with little or no revision from the First Editions or 
new critically revised impressions were published which were 
based on new reconstructions of the manuscript text of the 
original. In the absence of copyright it became a matter of 
course that piratical printers reprinted, often in the same city, 
the expensive and carefully revised texts of other printers. 


The First Edition or Editio Princeps has enjoyed for cen- 
turies the reputation of superior accuracy in reproducing the 
original text. Since the foremost scholars of the age pre- 
pared the critical text for the press, and corrected the proofs, 
the first impressions of the Bible, the Fathers, and: the Clas- 
sics have been regarded as embodying the best or a very good 
critical text. Modern researches have disproved this claim this 
long while. Certainly in cases where the originals have been 
lost, the Editio Princeps of the early printers still retains its 
high critical value. Yet we must credit all the early castiga- 
tors of ancient texts that they made the best possible use of 
the poor critical helps at their disposal. We cannot endorse 
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the dictum of Theodore Low De Vinne that “the early printers 
were with a few exceptions foolishly boastful. They bragged 
of the superior beauty of their types and the greater accuracy 
of their texts.’’°? 


An incidental duty of the pre-Reformation proofreader 
was to write the advertisements of the newly printed books. 
Such writings were indispensable to the publishers to carry on 
their trade. Adrian Brielis, the first proofreader known by 
name, wrote two advertisements for Schoeffer in 1469 and 
1470.1 However, the earliest printed book advertisement 
known is that of the printer Henry Eggestein of Strassburg, 
issued in 1466. We do not know the author, if the printer 
himself did not write it. Konrad Burger reproduced in fac- 
simile a number of fifteenth century book advertisements on 
32 plates in 1907.1*4 


Such lists of new books were indispensable to the book- 
sellers. The prototypes of these lists were the posters which 
medieval copyists and manuscript dealers fastened to their 
door-posts or to those of the local university, of students’ lodg- 
ing-houses, of inns, and of public buildings. The dealers of 
printed books followed the usages of manuscript dealers in 
selling their books; they advertised their publications by pos- 
ters and handbills. The posters printed in the large size of 
folio were placed upon walls of buildings for public inspection, 
while the smaller-sized advertisements in quarto or octavo 
format were distributed partly as a sort of handbill and partly 
as certificates to be pasted on the inside covers of books. Nat- 
urally most of these ephemeral productions of proofreaders 
have perished. The itinerant book-agents carried these adver- 
tisements with their supplies of books to a fair, where they 
exhibited their goods on the squares in front of churches and 


132Correct Composition with observations on Proof-Reading (New 
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public buildings, in the courts of colleges and universities, in 
some rooms of stores andinns. These were the market-places 
of the printed books as they had been for centuries before the 
marts for saleable handwritten books.1** 


The early proofreaders acted also as advertising agents in 
writing scholarly prefaces to new books. In these introduc- 
tory pieces they tried to point out the defects of previous edi- 
tions and the great merits of the new impression. Not every 
reprint was a new critical edition. Many a later edition re- 
printed earlier editions with all mistakes and a goodly number 
of new ones. Yet there are many later editions which had been 
critically revised and from which errors found in the original 
manuscripts or earlier impressions were expunged through the 
care of the editorial proofreader. All these improvements 
were enlarged upon by the proofreaders in their prefaces 
which sometimes recommended: the new editions in unmeas- 
ured terms of praise. Certainly the poetic proofreaders, a 
class very numerous on the eve of the Reformation, couched 
their fulsome recommendations in the choice language of Latin 
prosody. 


Chevillier, writing in 1694, quotes as many authors and 
printers in support of his proposition that a book without an 
error is impossible, and that early books do not deserve the repu- 
tation they have had for superior accuracy. Prosper Marchand, 
writing in 1738, says that a reader is deceived who thinks that 
old books are more correct than new books; on the contrary, 
they are much more inaccurate.136 


[A writer contended in 1893] that a perfect book has never 
yet been printed. By perfect is meant free from any mistakes. 
A Spanish firm of publishers once produced a work in which one 
letter only got misplaced through accident, and this is believed 
to have been the nearest approach to perfection that has ever 
been attained in a book. An English house had offered fifty 


135Van Hoesen and Walter, Bibliography (New York, 1929), p. 211. 
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pounds for every error detected in the proof-sheets; but in spite 
of this precaution several blunders remained undetected until 
printed.137 


Accordingly we must expect to find some printing mis- 
takes in pre-Reformation books and this expectation will the 
more increase considering that “a page of the ordinary book 
consists of at least one thousand and sometimes five thousand 
distinct pieces of metal. The omission or transposition of any 
one makes a fault which may be serious.’’!** Despite occa- 
sional misprints the accuracy of those early productions of the 
press was on the whole much greater than in our machine age, 
when the management of a printing-establishment has become 
more complex, when publishers are rarely scholars, and proof- 
readers do not lay claim to any superior education. Pre-Re- 
formation printers did not produce the perfect book free from 
all mistakes, yet their books were on the whole printed more 
accurately than those produced in succeeding centuries. Fre- 
derick Kapp states that “with the spread of the Reformation 
ceased the greater care for accuracy in the texts of books 
which had been manifested prior to that time in books.’’?*® As 
a general statement Mr. Kapp’s assertion is surely true to fact, 
yet we have no detailed data regarding its particular degree 
of accuracy. Bibliographers have minutely studied every de- 
tail of the form and size of types; they have examined the 
processes of printing and the arrangement of printed sheets 
into quires; they have scrutinized the quality of paper, water- 
marks, and other typographical peculiarities; but they have 
never yet directed their attention to the highly interesting 
problem of misprints in pre-Reformation books. In the ab- 
sence of scientific researches into this subject we can only 
be guided by rather loose personal observations. 

The elimination of misprints constituted a vital problem 
for the early printers. As matters stood, errors of the press 
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could not be removed: as easily as mistakes made by the copy- 
ists in transcribing texts. Misprints naturally depreciated 
typographical books in the eyes of the wealthy and tasteful 
book-lovers who preferred the manuscript books penned by ar- 
tistic copyists. In the hard struggle with the handwritten 
books the early printers were forced to spare no costs to purge 
their books from misprints. At first the printers on detect- 
ing mistakes reprinted entire pages and sheets, and inserted 
them removing the obnoxious ones, as long as the book was in 
the press. In many cases the faulty pages and sheets were 
eventually used anyhow in binding up the volumes and thereby 
created the interesting problem of “variants” of early printed 
books. 


In 1895 Russell Martineau called attention for the first 
time to the curious fact that more than half of the pages of 
the Psalter printed by Schoeffer at Mayence in 1457 exhibit 
variants of readings of texts and spellings of words in differ- 
ent copies of the same impression, so that most pages were 
reprinted a second time, before the work was completed.**° 
Bibliographers have followed this clue and have detected simi- 
lar variants in other early printed books. Numerous pages 
of the earliest productions of the press were found to have 
been printed two and three times and: the respective reprints 
are classified as biform-impressions or triform-impressions. 
The variants of complete editions are at times so numerous 
that no two copies of the same impression agree in every 
printed page; accordingly each copy of an edition becomes 
unique in its kind in hardly any less degree than different 
handwritten copies of the same text. 


There are to be distinguished different kinds of variant- 
impressions. Some reprints correct printing-mistakes of the 
first impression, others give emendations of the text or re- 
arrangement of the composition of type or only a clearer print 


140The Mainz Psalter of 1457,” Bibkiographica: Papers on Books, 
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or accidental changes corrective of former mishaps. For in- 
stance the second Gutenberg or Thirty Six Lines Latin Bible 
printed by Gutenberg about 1460 has two variant impressions 
of the three pages on leaf 267 and leaf 268r. The first impres- 
sion of those three pages gives a text directly basedon theman- 
uscript in clear print, while the second impression reprints the 
text of the first Gutenberg or Forty Two Lines Latin Bible 
of 1450 in less clear type. Similarly the first ten pages of 
the Thirty Six Lines Bible are preserved in two variant im- 
pressions: the original impression printed from old and much 
used type and the reprint from new type differing from the 
original in the wording at six places. The reprint of the first 
leaf of the Thirty Six Lines Bible preserved at Jena was due 
to a mishap. The original printed leaf was soiled and had to 
be thrown away. A reprint was made of this single leaf which 
remained unique. 


These biform-impressions and triform-impressions of sin- 
gle pages and sheets or larger sections were struck off the 
press just as the case demanded while the whole book was yet 
unfinished and passing through the press. These single re- 
impressions were piled up indiscriminately with original im- 
pressions in heaps. When later the sheets were gathered and 
arranged into quires for binding, the variant-impressions were 
not kept separate and so it happened that in taking up the 
sheets as they lay on the pile, now the original impression was 
incorporated into one copy of the edition, then the biform or 
triform impression was bound up in another copy of the same 
edition. In this way volumes of the same edition are curious- 
ly made up from two or three editions which co-existed and 
were mixed up in collating or making up the separate copies 
of the book, so that the whole copy as it is finally made up 
presents a curious combination of different forms in many 
sections. The copy of the Forty Two Lines Bible preserved 
at Goettingen exhibits on the first page of folio 139 the one 
form, while the second page of the same leaf gives the other 
form. Certainly there is always a more or less large number 
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of pages or leaves which were not reprinted at all and exist 
only in one form, so that they are identical in all copies. The 
Forty Two Lines Bible has no variant forms of vol. I, ff. 33- 
51, 53-128, vol. II, ff. 17-21, 23-317. 

Bibliographers at first called the re-impression ‘“‘double- 
impression” or “parallel-impression,” “divergence-issue” or 
“variety-issue;” but of late the term ‘“‘variant-edition” or sim- 
ply “variant” is displacing the older terminology.1** 


The process of correcting printing-mistakes by printing 
variants proved costly but profitable in so far as it gave the 
impressions the appearance of flawless perfection like manu- 
scripts. The pretensions of the early productions of the press 
could not be upheld for long and their errors became manifest. 
It was then that the printers tried to excuse themselves by 
pathetic apologies and began to correct the inaccuracies of 
printing by appending lists of errata at the end of the books. 
The first list of errata was printed by Schweynheim and Pan- 
nartz in 1465 in their edition of the works of Lactantius.'* 
Berthold Ruppel printed the second list of errata in 1468 or 
thereabout in his edition of Moralia of Gregory the Great at 
Basel. These lists were short but they increased in the 
course of time. In 1478 the printer Gabriel Petri published a 
book at Venice with two pages of errata. The works of Juvenal 
edited and annotated by Merula and printed at Venice in 1478 
appends likewise a list of errata at the end of the book. Hence- 
forth lists of erata appeared oftener in the early printed books 
and the reading public became more and more accustomed to 
regard printing mistakes as a matter of course. With the 
negligence of printers the lists of errata increased to the great- 
est extent. 
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As early as the year 1468 Peter Schoeffer complained 
about rival printers who did not take proper care to prevent 
mistakes slipping into print; he reminded his readers that he 
had paid great sums to his scholarly correctors (Preface to the 
edition of the Institutes of Justinian, published at Mayence in 
1468). Yet with the best of care the printers could not avoid 
all mistakes. Really pathetic is the apology of John Froben 
for the mistakes made in the edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment printed at Basel in 1519: 


I do everything I can to produce correct editions. In this 
edition of the New Testament in Greek I have doubled my care 
and my vigilance. I have spared neither time nor money. I 
have engaged with difficulty many correctors of the highest 
ability, among them John Oecolampadius, a professor of three 
languages. Erasmus himself has done his best to help me. 


This book was in press for almost a year and when it 
finally appeared on the market, it had a printed list of errata 
filling one and a half pages which after all this care had been 
overlooked in reading the proofs. 


Not all printers were as careful as Froben; there was al- 
ways a number of negligent printers who must be held respon- 
sible for many forms of misprints found in their books. A 
book of Pico della Mirandula, printed at Strassburg in 1507, 
already contains fifteen pages of errata. It happened that 
errors of the press were so numerous that the faulty book had 
to be reprinted. Robert Gaguin of Paris was so disgusted with 
the mistakes made by a printer of that city in an edition of 
French legends issued in 1497 that he ordered a second edi- 
tion from a printer of Lyons. But the change of printers was 
not a happy one: the reprinted book was as faulty as the 
first. Erasmus even charged one of the workmen of Froben 
at Basel with deliberate malice in perverting his tribute of ad- 
miration to Queen Elizabeth of Hungary in one of his books 
into a passage of unmentionable obscenity. All this shows 
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that even learned printers and scholarly correctors could not 
prevent the appearance of mistakes in the printed works."*® 


The most interesting printing mistakes are the wrong 
dates found among the years of publication. By the omission 
of certain Latin numerals, books were dated 1071 (for 1471), 
1074 (for 1474), 1085 (for 1485), 1899 (for 1499), 1400 (for 
1500), and by the addition of a Latin numeral a book printed 
at Basel has 15011 (for 1511). 


It is true, we also find printers and correctors who claimed 
that their books were free from all mistakes. We come across 
the first reference to perfect accuracy in the epistle written 
by Fichet on January 1, 1471, which is printed in the edition 
of Barziza’s E'pistolae at Paris in 1471. The printer Michael 
Wenssler claimed that his edition of Barziza’s E’pistolae issued 
at Basel in 1471 was entirely free from all mistakes.'** Later 
printers, however, were profuse in their apologies for printing 
mistakes**® and when the fifteenth century was drawing to a 
close, lists of errata had become quite an ordinary feature of 
printed books. Yet despite their defects pre-Reformation 
printers deserve the distinction of having produced printed 
books much more accurate than those of their successors dur- 
ing the next two centuries. No matter what Chevillier, 
Marchand, and de Vinne say in criticism of the early printers, 
it is a fact that with the Reformation the decline of typography 
set in and an ever increasing inaccuracy in books became a 
matter of course, until in the seventeenth century the printer’s 
art reached its lowest level of degradation with books made of 
execrable paper, of wretched workmanship, and intolerably in- 
correct texts. 
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Regarding printing during the Reformation, Sven Dahl 
writes: 


Paper becomes worse, types of more than questionable cut 
begin to replace the older gothic types, worn out woodcut blocks 
are used over and over again and workmanship is gaining more 
and more a mechanical, we may even say, a factory-like aspect. 
Excepting a few cases this is the main feature of the large mass 
of books printed during the time of the Reformation. The de- 
cline of printing extends also to the Protestant books of liturgy 
and picture-bibles; they cannot compare with Catholic books of 
the same nature.146 


In Catholic countries a decline in printing is also notice 
able. Erasmus tells us that the books printed in Italy were, 
without exception, full of errors, due largely to the parsimony 
of publishers who would not pay a proper price for the super- 
vision of the proofs. Books were so incorrectly printed: in 
Spain during the sixteenth century that the authorities re- 
fused to license their publication before they had been ap- 
proved by a censor appointed especially for this task. Even 
the famous printer Christopher Plantin of Antwerp (1555- 
1589) was not beyond all reproach. Cardinal Bellarmine had 
a provoking experience with careless printers in 1581. He 
cancelled the first edition of his book printed at Rome, and 
sent a corrected copy to a printer of Venice hoping to get ab- 
solutely perfect work; but the new edition was no great im- 
provement on the older, likewise containing numerous errors. 
Books of authority and reference, like Bibles, lawbooks and 
text-books, which should be printed with greater care, were 
quite as full of errors as more unpretentious works through- 
out the sixteenth century.1*” 


Naturally the lists of errata swelled to enormous propor- 
tions. The famous work Anatomy of Mass, printed in 1561 
and comprising only 172 pages, is followed by a list of errata 
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covering fifteen pages. Even larger lists were published. 
That of the works of Cardinal Bellarmine covers 88 pages and 
that of the edition of the Summa of St. Thomas by Garcia as 
many as 111 pages; both lists of errata constitute books in 
themselves.1* 


| 148De Vinne, Correct Composition, p. 347; Bibliofilia, XI (Florence, 
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HISTORY OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RESEARCHES RE- 
GARDING PRE-REFORMATION BOOK-PRODUCTION 
(1545-1935) 


It may appear to be strange but it is none the less true 
that but for the untiring labors of Protestant scholars we 
would know little today about the extent of pre-Reformation 
book-production. By the year 1530 the huge mass of pre-Re- 
formation printed books on the market had been sold out and, 
purchased mostly by private men, had passed into the homes 
of private people. New editions replaced the copies which 
were worn out by use in the hands of private persons. Yet a 
more or less large number of books printed prior to the year 
1520 withstood the wear and tear of constant use by many 
generations and were replaced by newer editions only after 
150, 200 and more years. Even these long-lived copies, how- 
ever, were eventually replaced by newer editions, and by the 
end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries they had passed out of sight. 

How large the original number of books was which were 
printed in pre-Reformation times nobody knew at the time of 
their first publication and long after; contemporaries did not 
have so much as a hazy idea about the extent of the pre-Re- 
formation book-production and later generations completely 
lost sight of it, so that the books printed on the eve of the 
Reformation had to be recovered from oblivion. And the 
scholars who performed this task were almost all Protestants. 

The first scholar who took interest in the books printed 
in pre-Reformation times was the ‘Father of Bibliography,” 
Conrad: Gesner (died in 1565), a disciple of Zwingli. In 1545, 
Gesner published at Zurich his monumental work, entitled 
Bibliotheca Universalis which is the first bibliography ever 
written. The work was planned on the widest scope purport- 
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ing to describe the books written in all countries and in all 
ages. Although Gesner endeavored to give lists of old and new 
books and their editions as completely as possible, we find, 
scattered over 1,262 folio pages, references to hardly more 
than 500 editions of books printed prior to the year 1520. Ges- 
ner knows only one edition of Durandus’ Rationale (Lyons 
1516), while we know now at least 30 editions prior to 1520. 
Of the works of St. Thomas Aquinas, Gesner lists only 13 edi- 
tions prior to 1520, while we know of more than 230 editions 
printed up to 1520. Regarding the works of St. Bonaventure, 
Gesner remarks that Peter Quentel printed something without 
giving particulars, while we know now that over 210 editions 
appeared prior to 1520. Gesner lists only one edition of Lyra’s 
Postillae printed in 1508, while we know for the present at 
least 140 editions. Gesner does not know of any printed edi- 
tion of the celebrated Postilla of Guilielmus Parisinus, while 
we know now of at least 130 editions issued prior to 1520. 
Likewise Gesner does not know of any editions of the famous 
Legenda aurea of James of Voragine, while in reality at least 
115 editions had appeared in print prior to 1520.19 


Gesner’s Bibliotheca is an authors’ catalogue in alphabe- 
tical form. To supplement this work he published also a sys- 
tematic bibliography in two volumes. The second of these 
supplementary volumes appeared under the title: Pandectar- 
um sive Partitiones theologicae at Zurich in 1549 giving a 
classified list of theological works. Gesner knows only of 
thirteen editions of the entire Bible printed prior to 1520, 
while we have ascertained at least 210 editions for that period. 
Moreover, Gesner lists only five editions of the Psalter as 
printed prior to 1520, while we now know of the existence of 
no less than 377 editions during that period.’ Of the numer- 
ous editions of other parts of the Bible, Gesner does not know 
a single one. 


149Bibliotheca universalis sive Catalogus omnium scriptorum locuple- 
tissimus, folios 237r, 289, 356, 522, 616. 
150Pandectarum theologic., pp. 11-14, 24. 
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We see that at the time of Gesner the immense book-pro- 
duction of the pre-Reformation period had practically faded 
from the memory of the people within the short space of twen- 
ty-five years. Gesner writes in the preface to his Bibliotheca 
the following words: 


Although the art of printing seems favorable to the conser- 
vation of books, yet the stale and unprofitable writings of per- 
sons of our times are mostly printed while the better works of 
the ancients are neglected. Many books are now printed in vari- 
ous parts of Europe which hardly ever will be exported to other 
countries; these books will surely remain unknown, if they are 
not diligently recorded in bibliographies. Moreover, printed 
books will soon be dispersed and will not turn up anymore and 
those which are in private hands will soon perish through care- 
lessness; only public libraries will preserve books for many years 
and will place them at the disposal of men. Most authors who 
are well known nowadays will undoubtedly in a hundred years 
be forgotten and known only to a very few men. Many books 
printed formerly can hardly be found any more; modern works 
are almost better than older ones provided that the printers are 
careful in reprinting them; however, most of the printers are 
careless and always issue worse texts.151 


Gesner assures us that his bibliography contains records 
of books which most scholars regarded as lost or had never 
heard of %?. Accordingly the contemporaries of Gesner had 
even less knowledge of the existence of pre-Reformation print- 
ed books than the great bibliographer whose extensive re- 
searches yielded the meagre result of barely 500 editions for 
the whole period from 14465 till 1520. 

Josias Simler published at Zurich in 1555 an Epitome of 
Gesner’s large work with many additions. In a second edition 
published at Zurich in 1574 Simler added another time as 
many new accessions as in the former edition. John James 
Frisius reedited Simler’s work at Zurich in 1583 with several 
thousand new titles in a bulky tome of 1,672 pages, 400 pages 


151“Eipistola nuncupatoria,” Bibliotheca universalis, pp. VII, VIII, X. 
152°Ad Lectorem,” Bibliotheca universalis. 
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more than the original edition of Gesner’s bibliography. How- 
ever, the number of editions of pre-Reformation books was but 
slightly raised by Simler and Frisius; hardly more than 600 
editions of books printed from 1445 till 1520 are mentioned by 
them in their bibliographical works. This modicum of infor- 
mation was to remain for sixty years all that scholars knew 
about pre-Reformation book-production. Both Simler and Fri- 
sius were disciples of Zwingli. 


Catholic scholars knew even less about pre-Reformation 
book-production than the Zwinglian bibliographers and appar- 
ently they did not care to know more aboutit. We have the best 
proof of this apathy in Cardinal Bellarmine’s work, De Script- 
oribus ecclesiasticis, which was first published at Rome in 1613 
and remained for over a hundred years the standard work of 
bibliography among Catholics. The great Cardinal and Saint 
knew only five pre-Reformation printed books, a Gerson of 
1488, Goddam of 1512, John of Salisbury of 15138, Monaldus of 
1516, and Mayronis of 1520. Surely, pre-Reformation book- 
production was an unknown entity to the Cardinal and the 
students of his work. 


To a Lutheran minister, John Saubert senior (died in 
1646), belongs the credit of having compiled and published the 
first regular descriptive catalogue of books printed in the fif- 
teenth century prior to the year 1501. The work appeared in 
print in 1648 as an appendix to the author’s Historia Bib- 
liothecae reipublicae Norimbergensis (Norimbergae, 1643) 
and lists about 825 editions. Ten years later, in 16538, the 
Jesuit Father Philip Labbé (died in 1667) issued another cata- 
logue of editions of books printed in the fifteenth century as a 
supplement to his Nova Bibliotheca which appeared in print 
at Paris in 1658. This list, entitled Breviariwm veterum Edi- 
tionum ante annum Christi MD. impressarum, forms the ninth 
supplement and describes 1,289 editions of incunabula. These 
two catalogues are special bibliographies listing only copies 
preserved in a limited number of libraries, and became the 
forerunners of countless similar works of a later date. 
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Again it was a Lutheran scholar who compiled and pub- 
lished the first general catalogue of fifteenth century printed 
books as a separate book. This bibliographer was no other 
than Cornelis van Beughem (died after 1710), and his work 
appeared in print in 1688 at Amsterdam under the title Incun- 
abula typographica sive Catalogus librorum  scriptorumque 
proximis ab inventione Typographiae annis usque ad annum 
MD. inclusive editorum. Beughem’s bibliography is a booklet 
of 191 pages and 12 preliminary pages in duodecimo and de- 
scribes exactly 2,800 editions including about 20 spurious ones. 
The term “incunabula” as meaning books printed in the fif- 
teenth century was also first coined by Beughem and was ac- 
cepted by all following bibliographers to this day. 


Michael Maittaire, a French Huguenot (died in 1747), pub- 
lished the first bibliography of pre-Reformation books accord- 
ing to a scientific method. Up to that time the titles of the 
books were seldom given in exact words and references to 
authorities are generally missing. Beughem generally gives 
free renderings of the titles with place-names and year of 
publication but no names of printers or references to authori- 
ties. Maittaire is the first bibliographer who transcribes the 
titles more accurately and gives more details about the books. 
Certainly his method is faulty at times and lacks scientific pre- 
cision. Maittaire published the monumental work, entitled 
Annales Typographici ab artis inventae origine ad annum 
1664, in six parts at Amsterdam and Hague from 1719 till 
1733. In the first edition of this work (Hague, 1719) Mait- 
taire described about 1,760 titles of incunabula. The second 
edition, however, published in 1733, raised the number of edi- 
tions described to wellnigh 5,600. The ex-Jesuit and Catholic 
priest Michael Denis (died in 1800) published in 1789 Annali- 
um typographicorum Mich. Maittaire Supplementum (Vien- 
nae, 1789, 2 vols.) which describes 6,311 editions of incunabula, 
unknown to bibliographers up to that time. Maittaire also 
described from 2,000 to 3,000 editions of books printed from 
1501 till 1520. 
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All these older works, however, were superseded by the 
monumental bibliography of the Lutheran minister George 
Wolfgang Panzer (died in 1805) who had spent a lifetime in 
collecting and describing books printed from 1450 till 1536. The 
Rev. G. W. Panzer published Annales typographici ab artis 
inventae origine ad annum MDXXXVI in eleven volumes at 
Nuremberg from 1793 till 1803, and Annalen der aelteren 
deutschen Litteratur von der Erfindung der Buchdruck- 
erkunst bis zum Jahre 1526 in three volumes at Nuremberg, 
1788, Leipsic, 1802, and Nuremberg, 1805. In his Latin and 
German works the Rev. G. W. Panzer succeeded in describing 
no less than 16,218 titles of editions of books printed from 
1450 till 1500. Modern researches, however, have proved that 
about 600 titles must be expunged as spurious or as duplica- 
tions of identical books or as later impressions dating from the 
sixteenth century. As we remarked above, the Rev. G. W. 
Panzer describes also about 10,500 titles of editions of books 
printed from 1501 till 1520. 


Panzer’s bibliography was in turn practically superseded 
in regard to fifteenth century impressions by Louis Hain’s 
(died in 1886) Repertorium Bibliographicum, in quo l- 
bri omnes ab arte typographica inventa usque adannum MD. 
typis expressi enumerantur, which was published in four vol- 
umes at Stuttgart from 1826 till 1838. Hain’s work is still 
indispensable to the bibliographer. The numbers which are 
always referred to in quotations run from 1 to 16,299. How- 
ever, including the additional titles listed in the appendices 
and notes, Hain’s Repertorium records in reality no less than 
16,404 titles. According to modern researches no less than 
604 of these items have to be cancelled as non-extant or as du- 
plications or later impressions. Thereby the sum total of de- 
scriptions of editions of incunabula is reduced: to 15,800, about 
200 more than Panzer’s sumtotal. The descriptions of Hain 
are more detailed and more accurate than those of Panzer, 
and: for these reasons the work of the former is more useful. 
Hain was likewise a Protestant. 
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The standard work of Hain was supplemented by two 
bibliographers: Walter Arthur Copinger, an English Protest- 
ant, and Dietrich Reichling, a German priest. The former 
published from 1895 till 1902 his Supplement to Hatin’s Reper- 
torium Bibliographicum at London in three volumes. Coping- 
er gives descriptions of titles of 6,620 incunabula which he 
presumed had never been known to bibliographers. Yet 
later researches revealed the fact that 403 of these titles are 
duplicates of those listed by Hain or Copinger himself, and: for 
this reason must be cancelled. Reichling added 1,921 new titles 
of editions of fifteenth century printed books in his work Ap- 
pendices ad Hainii-Copingert Repertorium Bibliographicum 
which was published in six parts at Munich from 1905 till 
1911. However, 27 items have to be expunged as duplicate en- 
tries of Hain, Copinger and Reichling, so that Reichling added 
in reality 1,894 to the other bibliographers. 


All these bibliographical works will be superseded in the 
course of time by the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, the 
publication of which is still in progress. On November 28, 
1904, the Prussian Government appointed a committee for the 
preparation of a general catalogue of all incunabula which are 
known for the time being. The preliminary labors resulted 
in the discovery of about 14,000 titles of incunabula which 
had never yet been described by any bibliographer. By March 
1920 descriptions. of 37,639 titles had been filed and the work 
of indexing was not yet completed. In 1910 the committee 
published at Leipsic Nachtraege zu Hain’s Repertorium 
Bibliographicum und seinen Fortsetzern als Probe des Ge- 
samtkataloges der Wiegendrucke. The work was intended to 
be a specimen of the final general catalogue and gives 393 
hitherto undescribed titles. Finally the committee published 
six volumes at Leipsic from 1925 till 1934 covering the letters 
“A-Confessione” and describing 7,377 titles of editions of in- 
cunabula. 

This cursory survey of the general bibliographies of in- 
cunabula and post-incunabula brings out the striking fact that 
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the standard works were written by non-Catholic scholars who 
devoted their time and labor to the discovery and study of 
the Catholic books printed on the eve of the Reformation. 
The indispensable bibliographical helps were not only written 
by non-Catholic authors but also published by non-Catholic 
firms. The final bibliography, the Gesamtkatalog, will be 
the work principally of non-Catholic scholars and its publica- 
tion is financed for the most part by non-Catholic book-lovers. 

Besides these general bibliographies an extensive liter- 
ature has been produced which deals with certain special 
phases of pre-Reformation book-production. Here again we 
notice the fact that by far the larger and better part of special 
bibliographies is the work of non-Catholic students. Regard- 
ing the United States in particular we find that all students 
who published bibliographical studies on pre-Reformation 
book-production are non-Catholics. 


XXX 
UTILITY OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STATISTICS 


Statistics of printed books [writes B. Iwinski] have mani- 
fold advantages. In general they share their usefulness with 
those of all statistics. If people take such great care to count 
as much as possible the population and its various classes, the 
domestic animals, the great variations of economic and poli- 
tical life, it seems surely reasonable to increase this inventory 
also with statistics of the element and activities of society and 
to compile an inventory of her intellectual productiveness as 
expressed in the form of books and periodicals.153 


The statistics of pre-Reformation book-production have 
corrected the erroneous conception regarding the intellectual 
productiveness of medieval people. As we remarked, the large 
mass of books printed prior to the year 1520 has been grad- 
ually recovered from oblivion by a long line of bibliographers 
whose expectations were always surpassed by unlooked-for 
finds. We notice the striking fact that the estimates of 
bibliographers were always understatements; what earlier 
bibliographers regarded as utter impossibilities, were estab- 
lished by later researches as certainties. 

Gabriel Peignot in 1817 and Firmin Didot in 1882 be- 
lieved that prior to 1501 no more than 13,000 editions com- 
prising 4,000,000 copies were printed. Frederick Kapp in 
1886 and Henry Meisner and John Luther in 1900 estimated 
the total to have counted 25,000 editions and 12,500,000 copies. 
Anthony van der Linde in 1878 and 1886 calculated the maxi- 
mum to have been 30,000 editions and 9,000,000 copies. These 
estimates were made by men who were regarded as the most 


153“T.q Statistique Internationale des Imprimés,” Bulletin d’Institut 
International de Bibliographie, XVI (Brussels, 1911), 101. 
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competent judges in these matters on account of their pro- 
longed special studies on the subject. In every case their 
most sanguine expectations were surpassed. In 1910 Alfred 
William Pollard calculated that the total output of the presses 
in book form prior to the year 1501 is not likely to have ex- 
ceeded 40,000 editions and 20,000,000 copies;1°* he believed 
that this is a possible total and probably as near an estimate as 
can be made.” Yet at present Pollard’s possible maximum is 
regarded as an ascertained minimum which may still be in- 
creased slightly with the progress of bibliographical research- 
es. 


“Statistics of printed books,” continues B. Iwinski, “are 
useful in particular to every nation, enabling them to follow 
in these figures the movements of her literature year by year 
and to compare them with those of other countries.’?*> The 
character and literary activity of the various nations of Eu- 
rope on the eve of the Reformation are revealed better by their 
book-production than by the customary historical documents. 
Richard Garnett writes: 


There are few inquiries more interesting than one into the 
character and tendencies of an epoch, as ascertained by their 
reflection in its literature. Such an investigation, if referring 
to modern times and extended beyond a single country, must 
generally be incomplete on account of the great mass of ma- 
terials. In the first age of printing alone the number of books 
is not absolutely unmanageable. It would not be beyond the 
power of industry to make a digest of the incunabula of the fif- 
teenth century, so far as to show the number of books printed 
in each country, their respective subjects, the frequency of re- 
prints, the ratio of the various classes to each other, the pro- 
portion of Latin to vernacular books, and other particulars of 
this nature by which the intellectual currents of the age might 
be mapped out. The present essay is to be regarded as no more 
than a very imperfect indication of the feasibility of such an 


.154Tncunabula” Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed., Cambridge, 
Engl., 1910), XIV, 370. 
1550p. cit., p. 101. 
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undertaking. Observations, sufficiently desultory, have sug- 
gested some remarks on the kind of books which the early Italian 
printers found it profitable to produce, and some inferences re- 
specting the taste of the day, and the classes which would be 
reached by the printing press.15¢ 


This literary critic did not take the time and trouble to 
tabulate the books according to their subjects, as was done in 
the present study, and for this reason his remarks, though 
very pertinent, could only be restricted to some notable fea- 
tures. 

Statistics of printed books, remarks B. Iwinski, “are al- 
so useful for the purpose of finding out what is the trend of 
ideas expressed by the productions. This knowledge is valu- 
able for politicians, publishers, and librarians, and for his- 
torians of the cultural life of a nation.”!** Indeed, biblio- 
graphical statistics furnish most valuable data to historians 
and correct some erroneous conceptions. We may illustrate 
this statement by a concrete example. The famous Catholic 
historian, John Janssen, in his History of the German People, 
greatly exaggerates the influence of the German Humanists, 
going even so far as to regard Humanism as the main cause 
of the ensuing Reformation. Other Catholic historians, it is 
true, were not slow in pointing out the fallacy of this conten- 
tion; but neither Janssen nor his critics took account of the 
findings of bibliography. A cursory survey of the works of 
Panzer and Hain would have revealed to them that the German 
Humanists published a ridiculously small number of books and 
could never have exercised the tremendous influence of having 
brought about the Reformation. 

“Statistics of printed books,” writes B. Iwinski, “are es- 
pecially useful as furnishing a basis and exercising control in 
compiling bibliographical works.”** These bibliographical 
studies in turn will become the best vindication of the Church’s 


156Bibliographica, III, 29-30. 
1570p. cit., p. 102. 
1580p, cit., p. 102. 
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cultural mission during the past ages. Indeed, pre-Reforma- 
tion book-production is the grandest apology of the Catholic 
Church’s power of civilizing pagan nations. 

The invention of printing is hailed nowadays as the great- 
est invention of all ages. And this glorious invention was 
made by a Catholic goldsmith living in a commonwealth ruled 
temporally and spiritually by an archbishop and inaugurating 
the educational mission of the press thirty-seven years prior 
to the birth of the religious reformer Martin Luther. Even 
if the New Art, as printing was styled, would have produced 
but meagre results in pre-Reformation times, mankind would 
have been beholden eternally to the Catholic genius who de- 
vised the instrument, upon which hinges “the genesis of mod- 
ern history, thought, and movement.’”*® The vindication of 
the Church’s mission as Teacher of the Medieval Nations is 
so powerful that all charges made against her are spread and 
divulged, to this very day, by a medieval art (typography) 
which is the outcome of the highest intellectual maturity of 
a people, an art which despite all modern improvements, is still 
essentially the same as when the genius of the Catholic ar- 
tisan John Gutenberg ushered it into existence in the shadow 
of the Mayence Cathedral four hundred ninety years ago.1®° 

Also in another way the statistics of pre-Reformation 
printed books vindicate the Church from the charges made 
against her by her own sons. We know that through the cul- 
tural influence of the Church the European nations attained 
such a high stage of civilization that they were well prepared 
to receive with acclaim the greatest agency for culture, the 
art of printing, and make it the greatest success. Yet the 
seventy years preceding the Reformation, when the press 
produced some of the grandest monuments of all ages, are 
painted by Catholic and Protestant historians alike as a period 


Pye Roberts, Larlier History of English Bookselling (London, 
1889), p. 18. 

160V. Hasak, Luther und die religioese Literatur seiner Zeit (Ratis- 
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of grossest ignorance and dissolute conduct on the part of the 
Catholic people. These historians take for granted what ex- 
aggerating preachers like Geiler, disgruntled writers like 
Wimpfeling, satirical poets like Brant and Murner, false ac- 
cusers of monks and friars like Summenhart, self-constituted 
reformers like Hemmerlin have said and written in disparage- 
ment of clergy and laity. Modern historians accept such mis- 
representations and exaggerations as reliable documents de- 
scribing the true state of society. 

Pre-Reformation book-production speaks a different lan- 
guage than modern uncritical historians. Fifty-six years ago 
the Lutheran bibliographer Charles Schmidt expressed his 
conviction that “no man can reasonably believe that Geiler 
refrains from exaggeration in describing the faults of his 
contemporaries; he believes it impossible to think that an en- 
tire population was so corrupt in their morals as Geiler tells us 
in his sermons.”**! Indeed, a clergy who produced such a 
wealth of good books for the benefit of their flocks, and a laity 
who purchased, read and mentally digested such a vast mass of 
Catholic books as is ascertained by bibliographical statistics, 
can never have been so steeped in vice as Geiler and his con- 
temporary critics, or our current church histories would have 
us believe. Immoral people never yet have been lovers of good 
books. Truly, pre-Reformation book-production witnesses to 
the moral and literary culture of the people of that period and 
will ever form the glory of the Church. 


161Histoire litteraire de Alsace, 1 (Strassburg, 1879), 460. 


XXXI 
CONCLUSION 


“No age can again bestow so great a boon upon literature,” 
appositely remarks the famous critic Richard Garnett, ‘‘as 
the fifteenth did by the invention of printing.’’** No age will 
again be blessed with such a soundly Catholic production of 
printed books as the eve of the Reformation. Michelet tells 
us that history is but a series of resurrections. Yet the world 
has never yet seen a resurrection of the unparalleled excel- 
lence of pre-Reformation book-production. Literature has been 
said to be the expression of society: that of the eve of the 
Reformation was the reflection of a Catholic society yearning 
after the possession of the kingdom of Heaven and using the 
temporal things only as means to attain that final goal. 

Naturally the tastes of book-lovers differed as widely 
from those of modern readers as a Catholic society differs 
from secularized and paganized groups of men and women. 
The former read for information and not mere pleasure. Even 
the Humanists were still impregnated with the Catholic spirit 
to such an extent that they valued the ancient classical writers 
more for their information than their literary style. The pa- 
gan craze for pleasing style which is directed toward procur- 
ing intellectual enjoyment at all cost, even that of veracity, 
was still in its infancy. Readers valued books whose style may 
have been unpolished according to modern standards but was 
endowed with a living originality which often displayed a force- 
fulness that astonishes. As yet readers did not relish a uni- 
formity of style which seems made by machinelike regularity. 
Indeed the man of letters did not flourish conspicuously in an 
age which regarded the saint as the hero. 


1620p. cit., p. 45. 
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The book-lovers of early printed books did not merely buy 
the productions of the press because of the thought of the 
authors but also for the purpose of esthetic refinement. The 
make-up of books in paper, composition of type and presswork 
should be in accordance with artistic beauty, so that the 
printed message is encased in a form of tasteful presentation 
to the eye. Pre-Reformation printers ably seconded the high- 
ly developed artistic tastes of their public by producing books 
made in agreement with the best rules of artistic bookmaking. 
Certainly modern printers follow a different practice; they be- 
lieve that “‘the printed words always should be presented in 
the most unobtrusive form and that the eye of a reader 
should not be diverted to mechanical peculiarities.”?** Yet 
the medieval conception of the printer’s art is gaining ever 
more disciples among modern printers, so that George French 
tells us that “good printing leads so surely to financial as well 
as esthetic betterment that it should be congenial to the tastes 
of every printer who has advanced in his craft beyond the 
standards of the woodsawyer.’’ 


The readers of pre-Reformation books derived more in- 
formation and esthetic profit from the productions of the press 
than the readers of modern books. 


In the olden days books were taken more seriously than 
they are now, and studious readers desired to annotate their co- 
pies of favorite books. The front and tail margins were used 
for this purpose on account of their larger proportion. This mo- 
tive for wide margins was recognized by all printers of the fif- 
teenth century, and many of them went so far as to provide 
printed annotations for all four of the margins.16 


The readers of early typographical books were kept in 
check in their studies by the force of Catholic authority. The 
text was encased in a mass of glosses and commentaries which 
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surrounded it on all sides in a variety of larger and smaller 
print. This process much employed in medieval manuscripts 
was first exhibited in type by Schoeffer in 1460 in his edition 
of that part of canon law called Constitutions of Clement V. 
Although the typographical composition of this method of an- 
notations was very difficult, we find many editions of the Bi- 
ble, canon law, theology and philosophy, printed in this 
style.1% 

The men who read the proofs of the early printed books 
had all the qualifications Charles Dickens required of them. 
In a speech delivered in London in 1867 the famous novelist 
said: ‘The duties of a corrector are not mechanical, not mere 
matters of manipulation and routine, but require from those 
who perform them much natural intelligence, much superadd- 
ed cultivation, considerable readiness of reference, quickness 
of resource, an excellent memory, and a clear understand- 
ing.’167 The early proofreaders performed their work not 
mechanically or perfunctorily but critically, correcting and 
supplementing the negligences of the writers or the editors; 
their wits were constantly on the alert, especially in correct- 
ing the proofs of Bibles and other bulky works which present 
exceptional opportunities for errors of the press. Every mo- 
dern publisher knows that such critical reading of the proofs 
consumes much time and costs much money. These critical 
and editorial proofreaders recruited from the ranks of bishops, 
monks, university professors and graduates of universities 
may not have been so successful in detecting the errors of the 
press, the deviations from the uniformity of typographical 
style, and may not have acquired so masterful a knowledge of 
the petty details and technicalities of the trade as less educat- 
ed readers of proofs. Yet these qualities were not so neces- 
sary as nowadays, since in the days of early printing every 
type-setter was a qualified proofreader and corrected many 


16éHenri Bouchot, The Book: its Printers, Illustrators, and Binders 
(ed. by H. Grevel, London, 1890), p. 35. 
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lapses of the manuscripts in composing the text, so that many 
mistakes were eliminated by them from the proofs, which or- 
dinarily originate in indistinct writing, careless spelling, and 
bad arrangement of the text to be printed. Bad writing was 
a very old grievance of type-setters which was only lately 
righted by the introduction of typewriting. 


Art ennobled the productions of.the press into agencies 
for esthetic culture and moral betterment. Every beautiful 
book through its artistic make-up served a direct moral pur- 
pose and appealed to the purest emotions of the heart and the 
finest impulses of the imagination and the mind. Writes Wal- 
ter Crane: 


Ripening so rapidly, and blooming into such excellence and 
perfection, as did the art of the printer, and design as applied 
to the printed page, through the woodcut and press, their artis- 
tic character and beauty was somewhat short-lived. Up to about 
1554, what beautiful books were printed, remarkable both for 
their decorative and illustrative value, and often uniting these 
two functions in perfect harmony! After the middle of the six- 
teenth century both vigor and beauty in design generally may 
be said to have declined; the lamp of design began to fail, and, 
compared with its earlier radiance shed but a doubtful light.168 


After this decline of the decorative illustration of books 
had set in, art was mainly valued as it illustrated or contribut- 
ed to the knowledge or furtherance of material culture pro- 
moted by discovery, conquest and commerce. Art which for 
centuries had served to make men morally good was now de- 
graded into a sordid appeal to the senses, and the creations of 
the imagination which had been soaring to heaven began to 
hover fitfully about this visible world. The change effected 
by the new conception of art was as radical as it could be. 
Formerly, writes Ruskin, “when the entire purpose of art was 
moral teaching, it naturally took truth for its first object, and 
beauty, and the pleasure resulting from beauty, only for its 


1680p. cit., pp. 120-124. 
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second. But when it lost all purpose of moral teaching, it as 
naturally took beauty for its first object, and truth for its 
second.”’16 

The charm radiating from the artistic productions of the 
pre-Reformation press is still powerfully felt by modern men 
who are widely separated in religious sentiment from the Ca- 
tholie printers and engravers who made those beautiful books. 
The noted librarian of John Carter Brown Library of Provi- 
dence R. I. a few years ago wrote these words: “It is difficult 
to hate a man who loves a fifteenth century book.”*° And the 
number of such men who sense the appeal to their esthetic 
taste sent across the centuries by the artistic books printed on 
the eve of the Reformation is increasing ever more among 
American non-Catholics. ‘There is,” remarked a writer re- 
cently, “a rapidly growing consciousness among American col- 
lectors and librarians of a real value and interest in the oldest 
printed books.”?*!_ Both in Europe and America, Mr. L. C. 
Wroth tells us, “the collectors of incunabula form a widely 
scattered brotherhood, a race of itself that speaks the Hain- 
Copinger-Proctor dialect.’’!”? 

This sympathetic interest in pre-Reformation printed 
books has not yet taken hold of Catholic collectors and li- 
brarians of this country. The fifteenth century printed books 
preserved in this country are with but few exceptions in 
Protestant hands. The General Theological Seminary of New 
York, a Presbyterian institution, owns more copies of Bibles 
printed prior to 1501 than all Catholic institutions of America 
and Canada combined. These books were bought within the 
last few decades at considerably high prices.’ How little 
interest Catholic students take in early printed books, is best 


1690p, cit., XII, 145. 

17”Harper’s Catalogue of Incunabula (New York, 1928), Preface. 

171New York Times Book Review, May 27, 1928. 

1720. cit., Preface. 

173Cf, the writer’s articles, ‘““Pre-Reformation Bibles in American Li- 
braries,” Catholic World, CXVIII (1928), 201-211; and “Incunabula in 
American Libraries?’ Catholic Historical Review, New Series, III 
(1924), 561-568. 
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shown by the scant treatment they received in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. Eight short articles on eight early printers is 
all we find in it on this subject. Printing, the greatest inven- 
tion of all times and ages, is thoroughly treated in two special 
articles of greater length in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
whereas the Catholic Encyclopedia has not room for one. 
Scanning the numerous articles dealing with medieval persons 
and things you will find that pre-Reformation printed book- 
production is still as much forgotten as in the day when Ges- 
ner wrote his Bibliotheca. Non-Catholic scholars have pub- 
lished detailed studies of the works of medicine, law, science, 
geography, and logic which were printed. during the fifteenth 
century but must be regarded as antiquated. No Catholic 
scholar has taken the trouble to compile similar studies on the 
Bibles and theological works which would serve an apologetical 
purpose, if no other. 

In no other country has the charge against the Catholic 
clergy that they opposed the introduction of printing taken 
deeper roots than in England. Since the year 1570 the church- 
going people have been reading in the copy of Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs chained in almost every Anglican church that “when 
printing began to give a free Bible, the ignorant and illiterate 
and dominating monks cried out against it, and the vicar of 
Croyden in Surrey, then preaching at St. Paul’s Cross, said: 
“We must root out printing, or printing will root us out.’ 
This mendacious story has been quoted as authoritative with- 
in recent date.1** In the newly revised edition of Foxe’s 
Christian Martyrs, published at Philadelphia in 1907, we are 
still regaled by the libelous story that the early printed books 
“by promoting general intelligence increased the dissatisfac- 
tion of all classes toward the Romish clergy, and numerous 
tracts and pamphlets, exposing the errors and vices of priest- 
hood, began to pass from hand to hand.’’?7¢ 


174A cts and Monuments, I, 927. 

175The Rev. W. Barrow in Magazine of American History, XII 
(1884), 508. 

176Op. cit., p. 849. 
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Yet the liberty of the press which the early Catholic 
printers enjoyed in Catholic Europe was an unheard of thing 
in the British colonies of North America prior to the Revo- 
lutionary War.’ Particularly hostile to the press was Sir 
William Berkeley (died in 1677), for twenty eight years Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. In 1670 the Lords Commissioners of For- 
eign Plantations sent a series of enquiries to him. Question 
No. 28 read: ‘What course is taken about instructing the 
people, within your government, in the Christian religion; and 
what provision is there made for the payment of your Minis- 
ters?” The following year he sent back this answer: 


The same course that is taken in England out of town: 
every man according to his ability instructing his children. Our 
Ministers are well paid, and by my consent should be better, if 
they would pray oftener and preach less. But thank God, we 
have not free schools nor printing; and I hope we shall not have 
these hundred years; for learning has brought disobedience and 
heresy and sects into the world; and printing has divulged them 
and libels against the Government. God keep us from both.17§ 


The original of this document is still preserved in a book 
in the Office of the General Court, labelled “Inquisitions. 
1665-1676,” on page 239, and was first printed by Will. Waller 
Hening at New York in 1810. Mr. Hening makes the follow- 
ing remark on this Governor Berkeley’s declaration: 


Nothing can display in stronger colors the execrable policy 
of the British government, in relation to the colonies, than the 
sentiments uttered by Sir William Berkeley. These were, doubt- 
less, his genuine sentiments which recommended him so high- 
ly to the favor of the crown that he was continued governor for 
such a long period of years. The more profoundly ignorant the 
colonists could be kept, the better subjects they were for slav- 


177],, R. Schuyler, “Liberty of the Press,” Magazine of History, I 
(1905), 879-382. 

-178Printed in W. W. Hening’s Statutes at Large: Being a Collection 
of ii the Laws of Virginia, 11 (New York, 1810; 2nd ed., New York, 
1823), 517. 
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ery. The same hostility was manifested eleven years later 
(1683) by Lord Culpeper.17# 


The sentiments of Governor Berkeley regarding printing 
were never harbored by any Catholic statesman and such un- 
qualified condemnation of printing was never uttered by any 
Catholic monk or priest or bishop or pope. On the contrary 
“the influence of Rome and of the Church generally, during 
the earlier work of the printers, was very largely favorable 
and had not a little to do with the support given to the work 
which might easily otherwise have been given up for lack of 
adequate business return.’’!*° The popes were not afraid of the 
press but “gave it a cordial welcome as an important means 
for furthering the general education and the intellectual de- 
velopment.”’!*! 


Pre-Reformation book-production is one of the most pre- 
cious gems in the crown of the Church. The charges that the 
Church opposed printing and the spread of the Bible are still 
lingering in the mind of the Protestant world, which believes 
in the veracity of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. The annals of 
printing furnish the best material for setting those minds 
aright. Putnam tells us: : 


[The interest of the popes in the printing press] was by 
no means limited to the distribution of doctrinal works, but 
they welcomed, and to a considerable extent co-operated in the 
production of editions of the works of the pagan classics. An 
earnest and narrow-minded head of the Church, could during the 
first years of the sixteenth century have retarded not a little 
the development of the work of producing books for the com- 
munity at large.182 


179Q0p. cit., p. 517. 

180George Haven Putnam, Books and their Makers, I (New York, 
1896), 367. 

181] bid. 

1820. cit., I, 367, 368. 
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But “the popes of the time were largely men of liberal 
education and of intellectual tastes,” as Putnam despite his 
prejudices admits'®*? and did not curtail the liberty of the 
press as was done by the English government in North Amer- 
ica for one hundred and forty years. Putnam tells us, too, 
that before the Reformation “the ecclesiastics had favored 
the widest possible circulation of the Scriptures.’”’'** Indeed, 
the annals of printing tell us of bishops, priests, and monks 
who prepared critical texts of the Bible for publication, acted 
as editors of Bibles, read and corrected the proofs of Bibles, 
assisted as literary advisers to the printers publishing Bibles, 
set up the type and printed the text of many Bibles, and fin- 
ally liberally financed the publication of countless Bibles. In 
these ways the clergy, from the pope down to the lowest eccle- 
siastic, busied themselves in the circulation of Bibles, render- 
ing their services in a disinterested manner, guided by lofty 
principles and not sordid lucre. Each and every one of those 
men is a striking refutation of the slanderous story that the 
clergy opposed printing. If the clergy would have liked “to 
root out printing,” they could have done so without the least 
trouble. All they would have needed to do, would have been 
to keep their pocket-book closed tight, and the inventor of 
printing would have died of starvation and his disciples could 
never have gone into business. 


The End. 


1830p, cit., I, 368. 
1840p, cit., I, 370. 
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Prefatory Note 


This paper, which was read at the Seventeenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Franciscan Educational Conference, held at the 
Monastery of Mary Immaculate, Garrison, New York, July 
1-3, 19385, is reprinted from the Report of this meeting, as 
Number 15 of Franciscan Studies, to make it available to those 
who ordinarily do not receive the Report, particularly Tertiary 
leaders and Third Order directors, regular and secular. 


—M. A. H. 
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CATHOLIC LEADERSHIP TOWARD SOCIAL 
PROGRESS —THE THIRD ORDER 


Fr. Marion Hasie, O.F.M., A.M. 


Some months ago I had the good fortune of being present at 
the regular monthly meeting of the Men of Portiuncula at St. 
Francis Retreat House, Mayslake, near Chicago. “ Men of Porti- 
uncula ” is the name of an extraordinary Third Order fraternity, 
consisting of about sixty men, leaders of the laymen’s retreat move- 
ment in the Chicago area. Most of them live ten to twenty and one 
even ninety or more miles from Mayslake; but once a month they 
come together at the retreat house, and with an earnestness and 
wholeheartedness that is truly edifying and inspiring they conduct 
the meeting prescribed by the Rule of the Third Order. 

For several hours at least these Tertiary men of the world be- 
come, as it were, members of a religious community, wearing as 
they do the large habit of the Third Order, reciting the Tertiary 

Office in common, listening to an instruction by the 
Training spiritual director, and mutually encouraging one 
Catholic another in Catholic Action by reporting successes and 
Leaders making plans for the future. In point of fact, when 

first I appeared on the scene, I inquired of those whom 
I met on the threshold, whether or no they were members of a 
Franciscan Brotherhood in charge of a trade school in a neighbor- 
ing town, visiting the retreat house. As you can well imagine, 
my query caused not a little merriment, especially when one of 
the gentlemen displayed the spats on his shoes. 

Anyhow, they looked like real Franciscans; and after the meet- 
ing, I was convinced that they were. What one of their number 
wrote in reporting one of their meetings fully expresses my own 
impressions : 

As I contemplated this group of representative business and profes- 
sional men, vibrant with the spirit of Catholic Action, and filled with 
enthusiasm for the aims of the Third Order, I felt that we are moulding 
in them men who will be fearless and capable leaders in the fray that is 


bound to come sooner or later with the representatives of communistic 
and atheistic doctrines.* 


1 Franciscan Herald, XXIII (1935), 331. 
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On the particular occasion to which I referred above, the Men 
of Portiuncula had a distinguished guest in the person of Mr. 
John Craig of Little Rock, Arkansas, a nationally known Catholic 

leader and a Tertiary of almost thirty years’ standing.” 
Tertiary Being a co-worker of Mr. David Goldstein in the Catho- 
Leaders lic Evidence Guild, or, as the latter prefers to call 

himself and companions, the Campaigners for Christ, 
Mr. Craig spoke at some length on this form of the lay apostolate, 
and declared that he did not know of a single member of the 
Guild who was not also a member of the Third Order of St. 
Francis. 

That incidental remark has a direct bearing on our subject. 
How often—and quite unexpectedly at times—do not acknowledged 
social leaders, in the ranks of the clergy as well as the laity, avow, 
when they are questioned, that they are Tertiaries, and perhaps 
have been such for many years!* This fact alone should make it 
apparent to every thinking person that there is some connection 
between Catholic leadership and the Third Order; at the very 
least, the ideals of one coincide with those of the other. The fact 
is, the Third Order supplies Catholic leaders with the sincere 
spirituality they need to be what they are. Membership in the 
Third Order enables them to apply the principles of Christianity 
to every phase of private and public life without reservation or 
hesitation, and to follow those principles to their logical conclu- 
sions. By such methods these genuine followers of Christ and St. 
Francis necessarily and naturally become also real leaders and 
benefactors of human society, real promoters of social progress. 

If the depression has accomplished nothing else, it has bestowed 
at least one inestimable benefit on mankind: it has made many 
unwilling minds realize—as it should have convinced many more— 

that the one and only standard by which social prog- 
True Social ress can be measured is the Christian conception and 
Progress explanation of the purpose of man’s existence on 
earth. Progress bespeaks improvement, betterment, 
reform, above all moral reform; the term “reform” may not b- 
as flattering to our pride as the word “ progress,” but none the 


2 Tbid., pp. 403-404. 

8Cf. H. Duerk, ed., First National Third Order Convention, U. 8. A. 
(Chicago: John F. Higgins, 1922), containing addresses by such prominent 
Catholics as Bourke Cochran, Felix Gaudin, Joseph Scott, Maurice Francis 
Egan, James J. Walsh, David Goldstein, Anthony Matre, all of them Tertiaries. 
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less, progress means a change for the better, an ascent from a 
lower to a higher level. And social progress, we need hardly in- 
sist, implies much more than the improvement of the relations 
between capital and labor; it connotes a betterment of the condi- 
tions and relations of all the component parts of society, individu- 
als, families, nations; it includes the improvement of the mutual 
relations between husbands and wives, parents and children, rich 
and poor, upper classes and lower classes, subjects and rulers. 
Material and intellectual progress alone, however, does not con- 
stitute social progress; in point of fact, if it does not go hand in 
hand with moral and religious progress, it is no true progress 
at all.* 

When men selfishly make material comfort their sole aim or 
principal aim in life, something necessarily goes awry somewhere 
in society and some of its members at least are bound to suffer 
in consequence; just as when humankind, at least the greater part 
of humankind, is guided by the only correct view of life and 
strives primarily after the things of lasting value, social problems 
will, as it were, right themselves. Human society will be blessed 
with true progress only when its members, while enjoying decent 
living conditions, make use of the goods of this world as a means 
to attain the supernatural goal of life on earth. Despite the 
modern world’s unwillingness to accept this fundamental princi- 
ple, Christ’s assurance still stands: “ Seek ye, therefore, first the 
kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” ° 

We may go a step farther, and say that moral reform is not 
only combined with every true social reform—it 7s social reform 
and progress. Since human society is made up of individuals, 

it is patent that a change of mind and heart on the 
Individual part of each individual, each husband, wife, parent, 
Reform child, employer, employee, ruler, subject, will be a 

definite step toward social reform.® No other plan 
of reform is conceivable, and yet we must be constantly reminded 
of this simple, self-evident truth. The story is often told how 
that eminently practical reformer among the spiritual sons of St. 
Francis, St. Peter of Alcantara, brought home to a Spanish 


4C. S. Devas, The Key to the World’s Progress (New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner, 1923), pp. 6, 129. 

7 oMt. va-F23! 

®B. Vaughan, The Sins of Society (St. Louis: B. Herder, 1907), p. 229. 
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grandee the need of individual reform. To Count d’Oropesa, who 
deplored the moral perversion of his day, St. Peter said: 

You must not allow yourself to feel discouraged, for there is a very 
simple remedy for this evil. Let us start, you, and I, by becoming what 
we ought to be and, so far as we are concerned, the remedy will have been 
applied. Then let everyone else do the same and the reform will be both 
a genuine and a lasting one. The trouble is that everyone talks about 
reforming others and no one thinks about reforming himself.’ 


Now the moral and religious reform of the individual is precisely 
what the Third Order aims to achieve; and for that very reason 
it is the best means of social reform. Social reform through 
individual reform! ® 


I. Nature anp Purposr or tur Tuirp ORDER 


All who have a proper understanding of what the Third Order 
is, will readily grant that the high social mission we claim for it 
is no exaggeration. It will be well, therefore, to determine at the 
outset the true nature and purpose of the Third Order; besides, 
we shall have to refer to this matter again and again in the course 
of our paper. A clear and correct definition of the Third Order 
will supply us with the only satisfactory answer to other questions 
that will arise: How was the Third Order able to play such an 
important réle toward social progress in the day of St. Francis ? 
Why has it not thus far exercised a similar widespread reforming 
influence on modern society? Does the Third Order offer a sound 
and feasible program toward social progress at the present day ? 

But first, what is the Third Order? The Third Order Secular 
of St. Francis is an association of the faithful who, while living 

in the world, voluntarily consecrate themselves to 
Nature of the the pursuit of Christian perfection, under the 
Third Order guidance of the First Order or Third Order 

Regular, according to a rule of life, approved by 
the Holy See and embodying the spirit of St. Francis.° 


7A. Gemelli, The Franciscan Message to the World, translation and adapta- 
tion of his JJ Francescanesimo by H. L. Hughes (London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd., 1934), p. 119. 

8p, A. Martin, The Gospel in Action, The Third Order Secular of St. Francis 
and Christian Social Reform (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1932), 
pp. 151, 161, 162, 176. 

® Cf. the excellent pamphlet, Third Order Fundamentals, A Plea for Clarity 
by a Friar Minor (San Francisco: Commissariat of the Third Order, 1932). 
The general definition, applying to all Third Orders Secular, as contained in 
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Unlike pious unions, sodalities and confraternities, which are 
“erected for the exercise of some work of piety or charity,’ *° 
the Third Order is, therefore, a genuine religious order, in which 
the fundamental and general conditions for the religious state of 
life are fulfilled. The author of Third Order Fundamentals, 
outlining the conditions for the religious state more clearly perhaps 
than is done anywhere else in existing literature, mentions six 
and groups them in three pairs. They are the following: 


Fundamental: 1. A special voluntary consecration of one- 
self to the pursuit of Christian per- 
fection; 


2. The approbation of the Church; 
General: 3. An association of the faithful; 

4. A definite rule; 
Special : 5. Public, perpetual vows of poverty, chas- 


tity and obedience; 
6. Community life. 


The religious orders as well as the religious congregations in 
the strict sense carry out these six conditions, the difference be- 
tween a religious order and religious congregation, strictly so- 

called, consisting in this that the members of the 
Forms of the former take solemn vows while those of the latter 
Religious State take only simple vows. The three branches of 

the First Order of St. Francis, the Order of 
Friars Minor (O.F.M.), the Order of Friars Minor Capuchin 
(O.M.Cap.), and the Order of Friars Minor Conventual (O.M.C.), 
are examples of a religious order in a strict sense; the Congrega- 
tion of the Most Holy Redeemer (C.SS.R.) and the Congregation 
of the Passion (C.P.) are examples of a religious congregation in 
the strict sense. Religious institutes in which the first four and 


Canon Law (Canon 702), is as follows: “Secular Tertiaries are those persons 
who in the world strive after Christian perfection, under the guidance of, and 
in harmony with, the spirit of some Order, in a manner compatible with the 
life in the world and according to rules approved by the Holy See.” Cf. S. 
Woywod, The New Canon Law, A Commentary and Summary of the New Code 
of Canon Law (New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 1918), p. 144, no. 547. 

Cf. also the definitions of the Third Order of St. Francis in H. Holzapfel, 
Die Leitung des Dritten Ordens (Munich: F. A. Pfeiffer, 1925), p. 13, and in 
G. Schmidt, Drittordensleitung (Werl i. Westf.: Franziskus Druckerei, 1926), 

29. 
P 10 Woywod, op. cit., p. 145, no. 552. 
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the sixth, but not the fifth, of the conditions enumerated are 
fulfilled are religious congregations in the wide sense. The mem- 
bers of the latter do not fulfill the fifth condition, because they 
take only temporary, or private, or not all, or none of the three, 
vows. Examples are the Congregation of the Mission (C.M.), 
who take only private vows, and the Society of Sulpicians (S.8.), 
who do not take vows.* In a religious order in the wide sense, 
neither of the two special conditions are fulfilled; and to this class 
belongs the Third Order Secular of St. Francis.” The various 
forms of the religious state of life, therefore, arranged in the order 
in which they carry out the six conditions for the religious state, 
are the following: 


1. Religious orders in the strict sense; 

2. Religious congregations in the strict sense; 

3. Religious congregations in the wide sense, or secular con- 
gregations ; 

4. Religious orders in the wide sense, or secular orders, or 


Third Orders.7* 


The essential mark which distinguishes those who belong to 
the religious state in any of its forms, including the Third Order, 
from the ordinary Christian, is the first of the fundamental condi- 

tions for the religious state of life: a special volun- 
Christian tary consecration of oneself to the pursuit of Christian 
Perfection perfection. All men, it is true, are bound to strive 
for Christian perfection; for the Savior was speak- 
ing to all men, when he said: “Be you perfect, as also your 
heavenly Father is perfect” ** and “ Thou shalt love the Lord 


11M. Heimbucher, Die Orden und Kongregationen der katholischen Kirche 
(2nd ed., Paderborn: Ferdinand Schoeningh, 1907), I, 1 and 28, and the 
writer’s article, “ The Religious State of Life,’ The Acolyte, XI (1935), No. 
9, pp. 12-13, and No. 10, pp. 10-11. 

22 That the Third Order is a genuine religious order is evident not only from 
an analysis of its nature but also from the express declarations of numerous 
Supreme Pontiffs, Benedict XIII, Pius IX, Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV, 
Pius XI. Cf. the writer’s pamphlet, Heart o’ the Rule, A Primer for Tertiary 
Novices (Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 1932), p. 22, and Schmidt, op. 
cit., pp. 23, 24. 

18 While the Third Order of St. Francis is the most widespread and best 
known, there are seven other Third Orders, affiliated respectively with the 
Dominicans, Servites, Augustinians, Premonstratensians, Minims, Carmelites, 
and Benedictines. Cf. F. Gruen, Catechism of the Third Order of St. Francis 
(15th ed., Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press, 1930), p. 14. 

14 Mt. v. 48. 
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thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole mind, and with thy whole strength.” ** Religious, 
however, including Tertiaries, make it their special business to 
strive for Christian perfection; they voluntarily consecrate them- 
selves to the pursuit of perfection, according to a stable method of 
life, which is based not only on the precepts but also on the 
counsels of Christ. 

Religious orders and congregations, strictly so-called, bind them- 
selves to the observance of the evangelical counsels by means of 
the three vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, which are 
directly opposed to the three chief obstacles to Christian perfec- 
tion, described by the Savior as the concupiscence of the eyes, the 
concupiscence of the flesh and the pride of life. By these vows 
the religious sacrifices to God all that he has and is, his exterior 
goods, his body and his will. However, Christ did not expressly 
make mention of vows; nor did the ascetics, anchorites and monks 
who strove to carry out the evangelical counsels in the early days 
of the Church, as a rule, take vows. Even at the present day, 
certain religious congregations in the wide sense do not take vows. 
So also Tertiaries, although they do not bind themselves by vows, 
are none the less religious; they too strive to carry out the evan- 
gelical counsels in as far as that is possible for persons living in 
the world. On the occasion of the seventh centenary of the Third 
Order Pope Benedict XV wrote: 


Stirred by concern at the evils which beset the Church of the day, to 
undertake with incredible zeal the reformation of conditions according to 
the Christian standard, Francis founded two communities, one of men and 
one of women, who were bound by solemn vows to espouse the humility 
of the Cross; and not being able to receive into the cloister all who were 
drawn to him by the desire of profiting by his teachings, he conceived a 
plan to make the pursuit of Christian perfection possible to those who 
lived in the turmoil of the world; and so he founded the Order of Ter- 
tiaries, an order in the true sense of the word, not indeed bound like the 
other two by religious vows, but distinguished by the same simple life 
and practice of penance.*® 


While the members of the Third Order do not take the vows, 
they pledge themselves, after a year’s probation, to the observance 


15 Me. xii. 30. 

16 Sacra Propediem of January 6, 1921, in Rome Hath Spoken, Papal Pro- 
nouncements on the Third Order Secular of St. Francis (Chicago: Franciscan 
Herald Press, 1932), p. 39. 
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of a rule of life which embodies the spirit of the 
The Spirit of vows. In an allocution to the Tertiaries of Ara- 
the Vows coeli, Rome, on February 26, 1923, Pius XI called 

their attention to this fact in the following beau- 
tiful parallel: 


In the life of the Tertiary, to the vow of chastity, that loftier nobility 
of the Christian life which consists in purity physically aspired to and 
more faithfully observed, corresponds the spirit of penance through morti- 
fication in his entire manner of living. To the vow of obedience corre- 
sponds the spirit of obedience which enters all his devoted and generous 
sacrifices in obeying the commandments of God and the laws of the 
Church, as well as the manifestations of authority and the exigencies of 
his daily duty. To the vow of poverty corresponds the detachment of his 
heart from the goods of the world and his liberal and generous charity 
toward the unfortunate and suffering. Thus the spirit of the Franciscan 
Tertiary is the apostolate of Christian life, Christian faith, and Christian 
peace carried about everywhere, to every hearth, every walk of life, every 
one of the various social relations.** 


It is evident that inestimable benefits will accrue to society from 
such a life and conduct on the part of individuals; for it strikes 
at the very roots of all our social ills, sensuality, pride and greed. 

No wonder that Pope Leo XIII, who labored so 
Leo XIII’s untiringly in behalf of social progress during his 
Social Reform long pontificate of a quarter century, proclaimed 

the Third Order as the most effective and suit- 
able means of achieving the desired reform of society. This he 
did, not merely on one or the other occasion, but repeatedly, in 
numerous private and public statements, made in audiences 
granted to individuals and groups and appearing in letters and 
official documents. Allow me to quote a few of these striking 
utterances of the great Pope: 


We are fully convinced that in our age there is no more efficacious 
remedy for checking the prevailing evils, no better way and means of 
saving the world and leading it back to a true observance of the Gospel, 
than the Third Order.** 


17 Rome Hath Spoken, p. 49. 

18To a delegation of Tertiaries in 1879. Cf. L. Kalmer, “The Popes and 
the Third Order,” First National Third Order Convention, U. 8. A., p. 612, 
and the writer’s serial, “Pope Leo XIII and the Third Order,” Third Order 
Forum, XI (1932), p. 66. The original documents are given by M. F. Garcia, 
Leonis XIII Acta ad III Franciscalem Ordinem Spectantia (Quaracchi: 
Collegio di S. Bonaventura, 1901). See also “ Documenta III Ordinis Saecu- 
laris apud ‘ Acta Ordinis,’” Acta O. F.M., L (1931), 410-420. 
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When we speak of social reform, we point in a special way to the Third 
Order of St. Francis.*® 


Amid distressful conditions so manifold and so serious, ... no small 
hope of relief could be placed in the rule of St. Francis, were it but re- 
stored to its former importance. With it would flourish faith and piety 
and all that is glorious in Christianity.?° 


From the spread of the Third Order there will arise for society great 


and glorious benefits. ... Society will return to the right way, pointed 
out by its Creator, if people will hasten to embrace the Third Order of 
Penance.** 


Nothing could be more agreeable to us than the widest propagation of 
that sacred militia, the Third Order, which by following closely in the 
footsteps of its venerable leader and master applies a powerful remedy to 
the evils of this age and promises the world most excellent blessings for 
public and private good.*? 


Amongst the many benefits to be expected from it [the Third Order] 
will be the great benefit of drawing the minds of men to liberty, fraternity, 
and equality of right; not such as the Freemasons absurdly imagine, but 
such as Jesus Christ obtained for the human race and St. Francis aspired 
to.38 


I expect the rebirth of the world and the welfare of social order from 
the activity of the Third Order.** 


When one becomes a true Tertiary, one thereby becomes a true Chris- 
tian.... Gradually through the Third Order, a regenerating power will 
spread far and wide.*® 


We are thoroughly convinced that the salvation of the world is to come 
through the Third Order from the Franciscan spirit.?° 


19Tn a letter to the Minister General of the Friars Minor and his council 
June, 1881. Cf. National Convention, p. 612; Third Order Forum, XI, 67. 

20Tn the encyclical Auspicato of Sept. 17, 1882. Cf. Rome Hath Spoken, 

bids 
Pa In a letter to certain Capuchin Fathers, October 3, 1882. Cf. National 
Convention, p. 614; Third Order Forum, XI, 68. 

22JTn a letter to the cardinals and bishops who gathered at Assisi to com- 
memorate the seventh centenary of the birth of St. Francis, October 28, 1882. 
Cf. National Convention, p. 614-615; Third Order Forum, XI, 68. 

23 In the encyclical letter Humanum Genus of April 20, 1884, English trans- 
lation in The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII (New York; Benziger 
Brothers, 1903), p. 103; it is to be regretted that the encyclical Auspicato 
and the constitution Misericors Dei Filius were omitted from this collection. 
Cf. also National Convention, p. 616; Third Order Forum, XI, 90. 

24Tn a letter to the general chapter of the Capuchins, May 11, 1884. Cf. F. 
Tischler, Handbuch zur Leitung des Dritten Ordens des heiligen Franziskus 
(7th ed., Bregenz am Bodensee: J. N. Teutsch, 1912), I, 81; Third Order 
Forum, XI, 92. 

2° In a letter to certain Capuchin Fathers who presented him with a life of 
St. Francis, December 18, 1884. Cf. National Convention, p. 617; Third Order 
Forum, XI, 93. 

26Tn a letter to the Capuchin Provincial Minister in Paris, March 12, 1886. 
Cf. National Convention, p. 618; Third Order Forum, XI, 93. 
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As in the time of its founder, St. Francis, so also now the Third Order 
has the task of regenerating spiritually the human race.?” 


It is the Third Order of St. Francis that must renew the face of the 
earth.?§ 


We expect very much from the Third Order for the reformation of 
society.”° 

Very much did we expect and do we still expect from the Franciscan 
Third Order for the welfare of the Church and society.*° 


We prize the Third Order very highly as a means of reviving the Chris- 
tian spirit among the people. ... The Third Order is endowed with a 
special efficacy for cherishing this spirit in society.** 


The Franciscan Third Order is very well adapted to be of valuable 
service to society.** 


We have always had the conviction that this institution of St. Francis 
[the Third Order], if its purpose be carried out faithfully and dutifully, 
possesses the power to heal those evils from which the human race is 
suffering most at the present day.** 


These remarkable statements are but so many reiterations of 
the traditional motto of Leo XIII: “ My social re- 
The Social form is the Third Order!” Though we cannot point 
Question to any particular occasion when he used these pre- 
cise words, they express simply and concisely what 

he said repeatedly in even more emphatic terms. 

If one examine closely the statements adduced, it will be clear 
that by “social reform” Pope Leo XIII meant the moral and 
religious reform of the individual members of society; the social 
question was for him above all a moral and religious problem 
and could be solved only by a sincere return to Christian living. 
Should anyone desire additional proof, he need but consult the 


27Tn an address to Tyrolese Tertiaries, September 30, 1887. Cf. National 
Convention, p. 618; Third Order Forum, XI, 90. 

28 In an audience granted to the editor of De Bode van S. Franciscus, Fr. 
Stephen Schoutens, October 5, 1891. Cf. Third Order Forum, XI, 92. 

2° Tn a letter to Léon Harmel, April 1, 1895. Cf. National Convention, p. 
622; Third Order Forum, XI, 93. 

30 Tn a letter to Fr. Louis Antony, Capuchin, October 5, 1896. Cf. National 
Convention, p. 622; Third Order Forum, XI, 93. 

31 Tn a letter to Fr. Julius, O.F.M., and Léon Harmel, 1897. Cf. National 
Convention, p. 623; Third Order Forum, XI, 90. 

32 In a letter to the Minister General of the Order of Friars Minor, November 
25, 1898. Cf. National Convention, p. 624; Third Order Forum, XI, 93. 

58 In the brief In Tertiwm of September 21, 1900, addressed to the delegates 
at the International Third Order Congress in Rome. Cf. P. Stein, Tertius 
Ordo Franciscalis. Disquisitio canonica de ejus natura, regimine, privilegiis 
(2nd ed., Woerden, Holland: Administratio “SS. Franciscus et Antonius,” 
1923), p. 103; also Third Order Forum, XI, 93. 
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other well known writings of Leo XIII. In the encyclical Rerum 
Novarum of May 15, 1891, for instance, he declared: 
No practical solution of this question will be found apart from the 
intervention of Religion and of the Church.** 


Since religion alone, as we said at the beginning, can avail to destroy 
the evil at its root, all men should rest persuaded that the main thing 
needful is to return to real Christianity, apart from which all the plans 
and devices of the wisest will prove of little avail.*° 


And in the apostolic letter Graves de Commum of January 18, 
1901, Leo XIII issued a warning against a purely economic view 
of the social question: 

It is the opinion of some, and the error is already very common, that 
the social question is merely an economic one, whereas in point of fact, 
it is above all a moral and religious matter, and for that reason must be 
settled by the principles of morality and according to the dictates of 
religion.®® 


The very constitution by which he promulgated the revised Rule 
of the Third Order contained these words: 

The chief source of our present evils and impending dangers is the 
neglect of Christian virtue; and in no other way can mankind’heal the 
former or avert the latter than by a speedy return, in public and in pri- 
vate life, to Jesus Christ, who can save forever, all those that draw nigh 
through Him to God. Now, the order of Saint Francis is based entirely 
on the observance of the precepts of Jesus Christ. The holy founder had 
no other object in view than that the order should be a kind of training 
ground for a more intensive practice of the Christian rule of life.*” 


When Pope Leo XIII, therefore, designated the Third Order 
as his social reform, he meant undoubtedly that the Third Order 
is eminently suited to solve the social question for the very rea- 
son that it is a religious order and as such has for its direct pur- 
pose the sanctification of the individual. Being members of 
society, Tertiaries will, by fidelity to their Rule, not only solve 
the social problem as far as they themselves are concerned, but 
also exercise a wholesome influence on other members of society. 
By the corporal and spiritual works of mercy, which go hand in 
hand with the pursuit of Christian perfection and are social work 
in the best and noblest sense, they will counteract the prevailing 
social evils; and by their good example they will lead others on 
the path toward genuine social progress. 


84 The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII, p. 216. 

38 Tbid., p. 247. 

88 Tbid., p. 485. 

87 Misericors Dei Filius of May 30, 1883, in Rome Hath Spoken, p. 21. 
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Il. Tue Turrp Orprer anp SociaL Work 


Despite Leo XIII’s clearly defined stand on the social question, 
there were not lacking those who misinterpreted his words on the 
social influence of the Third Order. Some, while admitting that 

the Third Order is a religious society, were of the 
Erroneous opinion that it could devote itself also to such social 
Opinions and economic affairs as are wholly foreign to its reli- 

gious nature and purpose. Others even went so far 
as to maintain that the primary purpose of the Third Order is 
not only religious but also social; sociology and political economy, 
they held, are as much a part of its program as Christian perfec- 
tion. Since there is nothing in the domain of politics and eco- 
nomics which is not somehow connected with the common weal, 
so they argued, the Third Order as such should also make this field 
of activity its own; in as far as possible Tertiary fraternities 
should undertake particular social and economic enterprises, which 
in turn should be developed into a united effort by the Third 
Order’s organization. It was especially at the Tertiary congresses 
of Nimes in 1897, of Rome in 1900, and of Paray-le-Monial in 
1912, that such views found expression.** 

Already at the Tertiary congress in Rome on September 8, 
1912, these opinions were branded as erroneous in a discourse 
delivered by Father David Fleming, then Definitor and subse- 
quently Vicar General of the Order of Friars Minor. But the 
matter was not definitely settled until Pope Pius X, on September 
8, 1912, addressed to the Ministers General of the First Order 
of St. Francis the letter Tertiwm Franciscalium Ordinem.” 

In this letter Pope Pius X determines exactly what is the true 
nature of the Third Order and also what is its proper field of 

activity, corporate and individual; and thus he 
Analysis of puts an end to all controversies on these subjects. 
the Tertium Some, however, have gone to the opposite extreme 
Franciscalium and denied to the Third Order all manner of 
Ordinem social work, basing their stand on Pius X’s letter. 
To dissipate these erroneous notions and interpre- 


38 P. Stein, Tertius Ordo Franciscalis, p. 14. 

3° This important document is given in Acta 0.F.M., XXXI (1912), 281- 
284, and in P. Stein, op. cit., pp. 109-116; English translation in Rome Hath 
Spoken, pp. 31-37. 
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tations, it will be well to present a detailed analysis of the letter 
in question.*° 


A. Nature of the Third Order. Pius X emphasizes once more 
the religious character of the Third Order, “ lest, under the pre- 
text of deserving better of Society, a certain unwise novel ambi- 
tion creep into the Third Order and gradually deflect it from the 
purpose for which the great St. Francis instituted it.” He stresses 
the fact that the Third Order is a genuine religious order, not 
differing ‘‘ from the other two [Franciscan Orders] in nature, but 
only in so far as it pursues the same purpose in a way peculiar 
to itself.” He makes it clear that “the Third Order is an institu- 
tion wherein the members shall learn to put into everyday prac- 
tice the principles of Gospel perfection and serve as models of 
Christian life for the imitation of others.” He calls attention to 
the fact that the Third Order “ proved marvelously beneficial to 
Church and State, as long as it clung religiously to its congenital 
ideal of penance,” and “ will produce similar fruit, if it will but 
retain the ideal to the same extent.” 


B. Actiwity of the Third Order. Pope Pius X, in the course 
of his letter, mentions four kinds of social activity: (1) religious, 
(2) charitable, (3) political or civic, and economic, (4) socio- 
logical or social in a restricted or mixed sense; and he indicates 
the relation of the Third Order as such and of Tertiaries indi- 
vidually to each. 


I. Religious work. Full liberty is granted not only to indi- 
vidual Tertiaries but also to Tertiary fraternities; to engage in 
such work as propagates and fosters the Catholic religion, in other 
words, apostolic and missionary work. In point of fact, Pius X 
urges Tertiaries to devote themselves to such work, as being par- 
ticularly conformable to the religious character and the Rule of 
the Third Order: 


1. “They are not only to read but to advertise and spread 
literature which defends the Faith.” 

2. “They are to assist the pastors in teaching Christian doc- 
trine to the young and ignorant.” 

3. “They are to be an example to their household and their 


4° Our analysis is based on that of Father Paul Stein, O.F.M., in his Tertius 
Ordo Franciscalis, pp. 14-24. : 
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fellow citizens, and to bring erring souls back to faith and 
virtue.” ** 


II. Charitable work. The same is said of charitable work, 
which for the Catholic, and above all for the Tertiary, is not mere 
philanthropy but identical with the corporal works of mercy, the 
spiritual works of mercy being included under the caption of 

“religious work.” The first who have a right to the charities of a 
Tertiary fraternity, however, are its own needy members. This 
as well as a special charity, namely, provision for the dignity of 
divine worship, are expressly mentioned in the Rule of the Third 
Order: ‘Let them contribute according to their means to a com- 
mon fund, from which the poorer members may be aided, espe- 
cially in time of sickness, or provision may be made for the 
dignity of Divine Worship.” * 

When they dispense alms from the common fund, the officers 
of a fraternity must bear in mind this regulation of the Rule as 
well as the one of Canon Law which prescribes that a “ society 
may, according to its statutes, receive alms and spend them for 
the pious purposes of the society and in accordance with the 
intention of the people who make the offerings.” ** 

Tertiary fraternities and Tertiaries individually, therefore, are 
not only permitted but admonished by their Rule to devote them- 
selves to charitable work. Pius X calls their attention to this fact 
in these words: 

The Tertiaries should remember above all that they will be less worthy 
of their name if they are not inflamed with charity toward God and man, 
regarding as the characteristic of their order the virtue in which their 
seraphic founder excelled so wonderfully. But as the proof of love is 
showing the fruit of good deeds, their Rule binds them to exercise the 
spirit of charity toward members and non-members, to endeavor to allay 


dissension, to visit the sick, to aid the poorer members from a common 
fund, in a word to practice all the so-called works of mercy.** 


In regard to new religious or charitable societies which may be 
founded by Tertiaries, Pius X writes: 


Should a Tertiary found any new society for the promotion of piety or 


41 See also the words of Benedict XV in his encyclical Sacra Propediem of 
January 6, 1921, in Rome Hath Spoken, pp. 45-46, where he concludes his 
remarks on Tertiary missionary work, by means of good example at least, 
with these words: ‘“ This the Church asks, this she expects of them.” 

#2 Chapter II, paragraph 12. 

“6 Canon 691, no. 2. Cf. Woywod, The New Canon Law, p. 141. 

** Rome Hath Spoken, p. 34. 
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charity, it is our wish that such society be subject to the bishop and under 
the control of whomever the bishop will approve, even though the supe- 
riors of the Third Order were in some way instrumental in founding the 
society.*® 


By these words, however, he does not impose any new or 
unusual obligation on Tertiaries, but simply reminds them of 
Canon Law which provides that the exemption enjoyed by Ter- 
tiaries may not be extended to societies founded by them.*® 


ITI. Political or economic work. With regard to political or 
economic enterprises, a distinction must be made between such 
activity within the order and without the order. 


1. Within the Third Order. Tertiary fraternities are not for- 
bidden to undertake economic enterprises for the temporal well- 
being of their own members, for instance, savings banks or credit 
unions. Membership in such organizations, however, must be 
optional, not obligatory, for the members of those fraternities into 
which they may be introduced. As long as their membership is 
limited to Tertiaries, such systems are not contrary to the nature 
and purpose of the Third Order; contrariwise, they are in accord- 
ance with the Rule, inasmuch as they are an expression of fra- 
ternal charity. Ventures of this sort have actually worked out 
satisfactorily among the Tertiaries of Belgium. 


2. Without the Third Order. Political or purely economic 
activity outside the ranks of the Third Order is the only kind of 
social activity that is absolutely interdicted to Tertiary fraterni- 
ties as such; nor are Tertiary congresses permitted to discuss 
questions of a purely economic nature. Writes Pope Pius X: 


Tertiary fraternities as such must in no way meddle with political or 
merely economic questions.*” If they do so, let them know that they are 
doing a thing which is as foreign as can be to the purpose of the order 
as well as opposed to our will. Individual Tertiaries, however, will de- 
serve well of the Christian religion if they join Catholic societies to pur- 
sue in them the aim peculiar to each... . 

As to congresses of the members .. . no one shall be allowed to discuss 
any matters except such as are in keeping with the nature, purpose and 
Rule of the Third Order and the decrees of the Roman Pontiffs concerning 


4° Tbid., p. 36. 

46 Stein, op. cit., p. 21. 

‘T Not “Tertiaries ” as in Rome Hath Spoken, p. 35; the original in Acta 
O. F. M., XXXI (1912), 283, has “ Tertiariorum sodalicia,” that is, “ Tertiary 
fraternities.” 
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these things. Questions of a purely economic and sociological nature shall 
henceforth be avoided.*® 


Individual Tertiaries, therefore, may participate in political 
and economic affairs; and they may join political and economic 
societies, that is, societies which purpose to promote merely the 
temporal and material welfare of its members, provided that such 
societies are otherwise blameless, not anarchistic or communistic 
or irreligious. In fact, if they enroll themselves in Catholic so- 
cieties of this type, they are doing something praiseworthy. 

Since the Third Order is intended for all classes of society, 
rich and poor, employers and employees, capitalists and laborers, 
Democrats and Republicans, the provision that Tertiary fraterni- 
ties refrain from meddling in any way with political or merely 
economic questions is a very wise one, safeguarding, as it does, 
fraternal concord which must always be a characteristic mark of 
the Third Order. Apart from this consideration, it is known to 
all that even specialists and experts hold widely differing views 
on such economic questions as money and banking policies, and 
delving into these matters might easily become a fruitful source 
of contention and disunion within Tertiary fraternities. 


IV. Sociological work. Lastly Pope Pius X speaks of social 
action or sociological activity, but only in a restricted or mixed 
sense. 

In the wide sense, social action includes all activity which in 
any way contributes to the temporal or spiritual welfare of so- 
ciety,—all the various kinds of social work, therefore, which have 
been enumerated thus far, religious, charitable, economic, politi- 
cal. Pius X himself used the expression “ social action” in this 
sense when he addressed the bishops of Italy on the subject of 
Catholic Action in the encyclical, In Fermo Proposito, of June 
11, 1905. Similarly in his constitution Htsi Nos of January 1, 


48 Rome Hath Spoken, pp. 35-36. The original, loc. cit., reads as follows: 

Consequens est, ut Tertiariorum sodalicia, qua talia, se civilibus aut mere 
oeconomicis rationibus immiscere omnino non debeant; si faciant, rem ab insti- 
tuto suo quam maxime alienam et voluntati Nostrae contrariam se facere 
sciant. Verumtamen Tertiarii de re christiana merebuntur optime, si singuli 
dato catholicis societatibus nomine, persequi id quod quaeque sibi habeat 
peculiare propositum, contendant. .. . 

Ad sodaliciorum conventus quod spectat ... diceptare cuivis ne liceat nisi 
de iis quae Ordinis Tertii naturae, proposito legibusque ac datis per Romanos 
Pontifices de hac eadem re praescriptionibus congruant; quaestiones vero de 
re mere oeconomica et sociali in posterum submoveantur. 
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1912, he accorded first place among social works, “ opera socialia,” 
to the religious work of instructing the uninformed in Christian 
doctrine. As has been pointed out, Tertiary fraternities as well 
as Tertiaries individually may engage in religious and charitable 
work without any restrictions whatever. 

In a restricted sense, social action or sociological activity holds 
a middle place between religious and charitable work on the one 
hand and political or economic activity on the other; it contains 
elements of both and is, therefore, of a mixed nature. To this kind 
of social action belong, for instance, those associations of farmers 
or workers which have a double purpose, aiming to provide for 
both the religious and moral welfare and the temporal advantage 
and needs of their members. Social enterprises of this type are 
mentioned in A Remotissima Ecclesiae, a decree on pious and 
social works (“de operibus piis et socialibus”), issued by the 
Sacred Consistorial Congregation on December 31, 1909.*° 

The relation of the Third Order as such and of individual 
Tertiaries to sociological activity in the restricted sense, accord- 
ing to Tertwwm Franciscalium Ordinem is as follows: 


1. The Third Order or Tertiary fraternities as such may not 
undertake such sociological activity; for Pope Pius X writes: 
“Care must be taken that the Third Order itself do not invade 
the field of such [sociological] societies and make its own the aim 
peculiar to them.” Furthermore, ‘“ questions of a purely socio- 
logical nature ” may not be discussed at Tertiary congresses. The 
Third Order is simply no sociological institute; and besides, there 
are Catholic societies in this field whose power for good would be 
weakened rather than strengthened if the Third Order operated 
independently along the same lines. In answer to the question 
whether Tertiary fraternities may affiliate with other Catholic 
societies, such as the National Council of Catholic Men or Women, 
to co-operate with them toward the aims of the latter, the Most 
Reverend Leonard Bello, Minister General of the Order of Friars 
Minor, replied under date of November 12, 1934: 


Tertiary fraternities may affiliate with other societies and co-operate 
with them toward the accomplishment of any worthy (especially social) 
purpose, as long as they do not sacrifice but preserve intact their own 


49 Besides the work of Fr. Stein, loc. cit., see G. J. Reinmann, The Third 
Order Secular of St. Francis, A Dissertation (Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
University of America, 1928), p. 87. 
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personality and independence according to the Canons and the rule of the 
Third Order.°° 


2. Individual Tertiaries or groups of individual Tertiaries 
(not fraternities as such) “ are not forbidden to engage in socio- 
logical activity which is approved by the Holy See.” Even officers 
of a Tertiary fraternity, in their official capacity, may lend their 
aid and support to specialized sociological activities in as far as 
these have a religious or charitable aim. 

It is absolutely wrong, therefore, to say that Tertiaries may not 
engage in social work. There is no social activity of any kind 
in which individual Tertiaries may not take part; the restrictions 

contained in Tertuum Franciscalium Ordinem 
Tertiaries and affect only the Third Order of Tertiary fraterni- 
Social Work ties as such, that is, their corporate activity, and 

only in regard to purely political and economic 
matters or sociological activity in a restricted sense. Religious 
and charitable work, the best and most beneficent kind of social 
work, is a vast field of activity open to Tertiaries individually and 
corporately. 

Although the Third Order, like other religious orders, seeks 
primarily and directly to cultivate solely the religious life of the 
individual, indirectly it also exercises a wholesome influence on 
society; for, the condition of society is wholly dependent on the 
life and conduct of the individuals who make up society. Not 
that the Third Order’s influence on society is less efficacious be- 
cause it is indirect; rather, for that very reason, it is all the more 
sound and reliable as a remedy for our social ills. 

A Catholic leader of our own day who devoted himself with 
enthusiastic zeal to social work, himself confessed that there was 
something lacking in his enterprises until he had joined the ranks 
of the Third Order. He writes: 


It was because I went in for establishing all the good (social) works 
recommended by Leo XIII, the Pope of the people, without noticing that 
I was neglecting the most essential of all—the Third Order of St. Francis. 
I thereupon made good the omission, and I was soon able to realize that 
the interior spirit fostered by the Rule of this Order is the sure means of 
producing men who are really devoted to social work, and willing to 
persevere therein.** 


50 Third Order Forum, XIV (1935), 356. 
51 Fr. Stanislaus, The Third Order of St. Francis and Modern Needs 
(London: Catholic Truth Society, 1914), p. 20. 
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Our description of the nature and purpose of the Third Order 
would not be complete without a reference at least to another dis- 
tinctive feature and one which renders it particularly efficacious 

as a means of social reform and progress: I mean 


The the fact that it is permeated with the spirit of St. 
Franciscan Francis. It is impossible to describe in a few words 
Spirit what is meant by Franciscanism; nor is it necessary 


to do so here. There are some excellent works on this 
subject which have appeared in recent years, such as Father 
Felder’s Die Ideale des hl. Franziskus ** and Father Gemelli’s I1 
Francescanesimo.”* 

The latter, for instance, points out that love of God, which is 
the essence of all Christian perfection, is not a characteristic of 
Franciscan spirituality so much as the manner of love. St. 
Francis focused his love especially on the Humanity of the Son 
of God; and because he recognized in the Catholic Church the 
mystical body of Christ, Catholicity became a concrete expression 
of his love. This positive type of love of necessity was translated 
into action in the form of missionary and charitable work. How- 
ever, the love of St. Francis for his fellowmen was not of a selfish 
kind; because it was genuine virtue and implied selfless service, it 
embraced especially the social outcasts who naturally disgusted 
him. On the other hand, St. Francis did not despise men of rank 
and station. To quote Father Gemelli: 

Those who wish to make St. Francis a democrat forget that his so-called 
democracy was of a type which never strove to drag others down to its 
own level, nor even to raise itself to that of others. What he sought was 
self-denial and self-abasement, never to dispoil and humiliate others. This 


is not democracy, but charity. It is that truly aristocratic instinct of 
charity which we find in the great lovers of God.** 


Similarly, it is far from correct to identify Franciscanism with 
poverty. St. Francis did not despise material objects, the handi- 
work of the Creator. He condemned the selfish possession of 

earthly goods and the desire to possess them; he re- 
Service vs. garded money “as a product of labor, which should 
Selfishness circulate and not stagnate, as a means of asserting 
one’s own personality and as an instrument of 


52 Translated into English by B. Bittle, The Ideals of St. Francis of Assisi 
(New York: Benziger Brothers, 1925). 

53 See note 7 above. 

54 Gemelli-Hughes, The Franciscan Message to the World, p. 24. 
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power,” the highest type of power being that of “ benefiting and 
giving pleasure to others.” As for himself he made a complete 
renunciation of wealth and possession, that he might be unham- 
pered in loving God and serving his neighbor. Poverty, then, was 
for St. Francis not an end but a means—a means by which he 
substituted service for selfishness, liberty for bondage, happiness 
for misery.” 

The secret of the Franciscan movement as a social reform lies, 
then, in the fact that it combats selfishness, the root of all social 
evils, by selflessness, the root of holiness. By Franciscanism the 
love of God and man takes the place of self-love, and the sur- 
render of self to God and the service of mankind takes the place 
of self-indulgence. Greed, sansuality and pride, those three forms 
of selfishness under which all others can be classified, are opposed 
by Franciscan spirituality with the self-sacrifice of poverty, 
chastity and obedience in the First and Second Orders, and de- 
tachment from earthly possessions, mortification of self, and sub- 
mission to lawful authority in the Third Order. That this is 
what we mean by the Franciscan spirit in the last analysis, will 
become further clarified if we take a glance at the early history 
of the Franciscan movement. 


III. Tse Socrsat Rerorm or tue THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


The Franciscan movement naturally culminated in the founding 
of the Third Order by St. Francis; °* and according to some 
modern authors the Third Order played a more important role in 
the religious and social regeneration accomplished by the Francis- 
can movement in the thirteenth century than the First and Second 
Orders of St. Francis. But if the Third Order was able to reform 
human society in the days of St. Francis when social conditions 
were so strikingly similar to our own, why should it not be equally 
successful as a means of social reform and progress today? Such 
was the argument developed by Pope Leo XIII in his encyelical 
Auspicato and on numerous other occasions.** 

People are sometimes puzzled when they hear of the social re- 


55 Tbid., pp. 12, 13, 34. 

58 Cf. F. Van den Borne, Die Anfaenge des Franziskanischen Dritten Ordens 
(Muenster in Westf.: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1925); also the 
writer’s article, “The Founding of the Third Order,” Third Order Forum, X 
(1931), 20-23. 

57 See the encyclical Auspicato in Rome Hath Spoken, pp. 16-17. 
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form accomplished by the Third Order in the thirteenth century. 
Were not those the “Ages of Faith”? To a certain extent that is 
true; and it accounts in great measure for the phe- 
Thirteenth nomenal growth and influence of the Third Order, 
Century once it was established. Sinners—and there were 
Conditions great sinners as well as great saints—were still be- 
lievers, though their lives were at variance with their 
faith. The hypocrisy and irreligion which is rampant today was 
not a characteristic of those times. 
The truth of the matter is, an epochal political, economic, social 
and religious change was taking place in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 


Political: Although the “ Papal Monarchy ” by which the Pope 
exercised a kind of feudal suzerainty over the temporal rulers of 
Christion Europe reached its zenith under Innocent ITI, political 
unity was slowly beginning to break up. Feudalism had de- 
generated into a system which enabled the nobility to exploit the 
serfs; and the City States or Communes which were springing up 
in Italy rebelled against feudal servitude and proudly maintained 
their independence. 


Economic: The citizens of the Communes became politically 
independent because of their growing control over finances and 
property, which they acquired by productive labor and trade. 
Knighthood was still in flower and found an outlet in the Crusades ; 
but even the latter contributed toward the economic revolution, in 
which money took the place of barter as a means of exchange, by 
increasing the opportunities for trade with the East and encourag- 
ing a more mobile and active type of existence. 


Social: The old division of society into lords and serfs was giv- 
ing way in the City States to a new classification: the wealthy 
bourgeois class consisting for the most part of merchants and 
financiers, and the humbler class of artisans who conducted small 
commercial and industrial business of their own. 


Religious: The decline of the Holy Roman Empire was fol- 
lowed by the gradual severance of religious unity. The people who 
established themselves in the City States broke away not only from 
feudalism but also from the influence of the monasteries, since 
the monks did not as a rule leave their monasteries to mingle 
among the townsfolk. Instead, numerous sectaries appeared among 
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the traders and artisans of the cities and preached rebellion under 
the guise of reform. 

There were the Waldensians in Piedmont and the Paterini in 
Milan, Lombardy, Umbria and the Marches, who advocated a 
return to primitive Christianity but made the fatal mistake of 

vitiating evangelical poverty by spiritual pride. 
False Reforms [Instead of co-operating with ecclesiastical autho- 
of the rities in combating the scandalous living of 
Sectaries many members of the clergy, they denounced 

the Church itself and preached a spiritual revolt 
which could end only in ruin. 

There were also the Cathari or Albigenses, especially in southern 
France, who adopted the ruinous dualism of the Gnostics and 
Manichaeans and logically fell into errors of such a pernicious type 
that they would have effected the complete overthrow of Christian 
society, had they prevailed. They may well be compared with 
the communists of today, inasmuch as they regarded the Sacra- 
ments as blasphemous deceits, despised marriage as an abomina- 
tion, absolved the vulgar herd from all moral restraints, aimed at 
wholesale confiscation of property, and practically denied all 
authority ecclesiastical and civil.** 

The proud sectaries who declaimed against the avarice and 
loose living of the clergy and condemned all who refused to adopt 
their mode of life, merely sowed the seeds of discord and hatred 

and added to the social unrest and confusion which 
St. Francis, daily grew more acute. The man sent by Divine 
Social Providence to fashion order out of chaos and to re- 
Reformer form human society was the humble St. Francis who 

accepted the entire Gospel—not merely a part of it, 
as did the sectaries—and by his own example taught loyalty to the 
Church, respect for the clergy, the practice of self-denial and 
Hei from earthly possessions, peace and forbearance. 

Avoiding the mistakes of the sectaries, he united the various 
characteristics of earlier religious orders and added a contribution 


58 For descriptions of the times of St. Francis, see, besides the standard 
biographies of the saint: Gemelli-Hughes, op. cit., Part I; L. L. Dubois, 
Saint Francis of Assisi, Social Reformer (New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1913), Introduction; Fr. Oswald, The Third Order of Saint Francis, Being 
three lectures delivered at the Franciscan Summer School, Oxford, August, 
1928 (London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 1929), pp. 5-8; F. Callaey, 
The Third Order of St. Francis, A Historical Essay (Pittsburgh: St. Augustine 
Monastery, 1926), Introduction. 
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entirely his own, namely, the sanctification of action. Writes 
Father Gemelli: 


He taught the wealthy burghers and the common people that every one 
may lead the life of a monk even in the midst of the world. For who 
cannot make of his heart a cell and of the exact fulfillment of his daily 
duties his rule of life, considering every living creature he meets as his 
brother or sister.>° 


So great was the enthusiasm which St. Francis aroused for the 
religious ideal he exemplified in his own person, that he became the 
founder, not only of a First and Second Order, but also of a 
Third Order or a religious order in the wide sense, enabling those 
who lived in the midst of the world to put into practice the Gospel 
counsels. The religious movement which he inaugurated and 
directed in this way presently regenerated human society, filling 
as it did the two crying needs of the age: the return to the Gospel 
standards of life, and the Christian revaluation of action, that 
is, the infusing of the spirit of Christianity into the new forms of 
life. The success of this reform movement was assured by its 
method which was one of conversion on the part of the individual 
and persuasion of others by means of good example. Rebellion and 
compulsion had no part in it. 

The Third Order, therefore, reformed society in the thirteenth 
century, because it reformed the individual members of society,— 
because, in other words, it was a religious order aiming primarily 
at the sanctification of its own members. The truth of this state- 
ment can best be demonstrated if we take a glance at the provisions 
of the first official Third Order Rule of 1221. 

The Rule which St. Francis gave to the first Tertiaries is no 
longer extant; and the same is true of the actual copy of the first 
official Rule composed by Cardinal Ugolino and St. Francis in 

1221. The latter, however, is contained in four 


Primitive early editions which have been unearthed by schol- 
Third Order ars in the course of the past three and a half decades. 
Rule They are: the Capistrano Rule, which dates from 


1228 at least and was discovered in 1901; the 
Koenigsberg Rule, which existed prior to 1228 and was found in 
1918; the Mariano Rule of 1934 or later, which was reconstructed, 
in as far as that was possible, in 1920; and the Venice Rule, which 
antedates all the others but was discovered last, in 1921. From 


5° Gemelli-Hughes, op. cit., p. 44; see also pp. 10, 39. 
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these editions students of Franciscan history have tried to recon- 
struct the original rule of 1221, and not without success. Father 
Van den Borne, for instance, has shown that with the exception 
of a short clause in Chapter VI, 4, at least Chapters I to VI in- 
clusive of the Capistrano Rule are parts of the primitive rule, 
inasmuch as these chapters present a well arranged unit. The 
clause which was added later is the one which mentions the four 
special cases in which Tertiaries might take solemn oaths.” 

The first chapters of the Capistrano Rule, and hence also of the 
original Rule, contain a rule of life with minute regulations en- 
joining both external and internal means of attaining to holiness. 

The external means prescribed are poverty and simpli- 
A Rule city of dress, avoidance of unbecoming amusements, and 
of Life and mortification of the palate; the internal means are 

prayer and the sacraments of Confession and holy Com- 
munion, as well as nightly examination of conscience, hearing the 
word of God, and attendance at holy mass. 

Of these regulations those in regard to dress and amusements 
were of special social significance. The very first chapter pre- 
scribes a special garment for the Tertiaries or Penitents as they 

were called, describing it in detail and determining 
Dress and the price of the material. A reason for these stern 
Amusements measures lay in the fact that luxury of dress was 

growing more and more widespread at the time of 
the Crusades; and the Third Order purposed to set bounds to all 
extravagance. But there was another reason. The dress of the 
Penitents was a distinctive one, separating them from “ people of 
the world” as the Rule itself expressly says. This is evident, 
moreover, from the regulation that the tunics of the Penitents 
were to be entire and not cut open in front, since the same was 
prescribed for the clergy at the synod of Montpellier, 1195, and 
the synod of Avignon, 1209. The Penitents, it is quite plain, 
occupied a middle position between the cloister and the world.” 

In regard to amusements, the Tertiaries were forbidden to 
attend unbecoming banquets or to be present at stage plays and 
dances; nor were they allowed to give pecuniary donations to 


60 Of. the writer’s article, ‘‘ The First Rule of the Third Order,” Third Order 
Forum, X (1981), 44-47. 

61 Cf. the writer’s article, “The Life of the First Tertiaries,’ Third Order 
Forum, X (1931), 67-70. 

62 Van den Borne, op. cit., p. 134, note 17. 
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comedians or to permit members of their household to do so. The 
comedians to whom reference is made were the wandering actors 
often called Goliards, who had a bad name. A Legion of 
Decency, in the thirteenth century! The effect of these and other 
regulations of the Rule can easily be imagined, if we bear in mind 
that the Third Order soon included within its ranks a large part 
of the population. 

Like the members of the First Order, not only the priests who 
belonged to the Third Order, but also the lay people daily said the 
seven canonical hours of the Divine Office, or at least a substitute 

consisting of fifty-four Paters and Glorias. Not only in 
Prayer these regulations but also in others, particularly regard- 

ing fasting, there is a marked similarity to those of 
existing religious orders; and they leave no room for doubt that 
from the beginning the Third Order was looked upon as a true 
religious order for people living in the world and not merely a 
pious society or confraternity.°* The fact, moreover, that the 
clergy is expressly mentioned in the Rule shows that from its 
inception the Third Order was intended also for secular priests. 
In point of fact, the Third Order formed a bond of union between 
the clergy and laity, while the heretics of the time sought to 
estrange the people from their priests.°° 

The Capistrano Rule also inculcates the so-called social virtues 
of charity, justice and peacefulness. Besides certain prayers for 
living and deceased fellow-Tertiaries, the Rule required that the 

following charities be exercised toward the sick and de- 
Charity ceased brethren. If a Tertiary fell sick and had the 

ministers—the ordinary superiors of a fraternity, two in 
number—acquainted with his condition, the ministers had to visit 
him once a week either personally or by deputy, exhort him to 
contrition, and provide for his corporal needs from the common 
fund, if it seemed expedient to them. When a Tertiary died, his 
death was announced to all the members present in the particular 
city or locality; and all convened for the funeral, assisting at the 
Requiem Mass and not dispersing until the body had been con- 
signed to the grave. Within eight days after a Tertiary’s demise, 
the members of the fraternity to which he had belonged, said the 
prescribed suffrages for the repose of his soul. 


*8 Tbhid., note 18. 
64 Tbid., p. 135, note 20. 85 Tbid., p. 136, note 21. 
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The principal precepts which safeguarded justice and peace 
were those which demanded the husband’s consent for his wife’s 
reception into the order; the paying of debts and taxes, indemni- 

fication of an injured neighbor, reconciliation with an 
Peace offended neighbor, on the part of novices; the making of 

a will within three months after profession. Besides, the 
Rule had a general precept bidding all Tertiaries regularly to pay 
their taxes or tithes and to make good any tax arrears into which 
they might have fallen. There was’ @ special demand for such a 
precept at the time, because “in those days many Christians, 
seduced by the Cathari and Waldensians, had refused to pay taxes 
to the legitimate rulers.” °° If any discussion arose among the 
Tertiaties or between Tertiaries and strangers, whatever the min- 
isters decided should be done for the restoration of peace, had to 
be carried out; if necessary, the ministers had to seek the bishop’s 
advice on the matter. If local authorities molested the Tertiaries 
in the enjoyment of their rights and privileges, the ministers 
were to take such measures as they deemed expedient, after con- 
sulting the bishop.** 

Then there were the far-reaching regulations forbidding Ter- 
tiaries to accept or carry deadly weapons against any man, or to 
take solemn oaths unless forced by necessity.*° Some seem to 

regard this section of the primitive Rule, which ex- 
No Military empted Tertiaries from military and civil service, as 
or Civil being primarily of a political character and directly 
Service intended to overthrow the feudal system, which had 

degenerated into arbitrary despotism. This does 
not seem to have been the case. The articles in question were in- 
serted into the Rule of the Third Order to enable the members of 
that order to devote themselves wholly to the pursuit of Christian 
perfection. As members of a religious order, Tertiaries were sub- 
ject to the ecclesiastical and not to the secular authorities and 


6° F. Callaey, op. cit., p. 16. 
®7 Cf. the writer’s article, “ Original Organization of the Third Order,” 
Third Order Forum, X (1931), 93-94. 
68 G. J. Reinmann, op. cit., pp. 177-185, has the text of the Capistrano Rule. 
The pertinent sections are as follows: 
Arma mortalia contra quempiam non recipiant vel secum ferant. (VI, 3) 
Omnes a juramentis solemnibus abstineant nisi necessitate cogente [in 
casibus a sommo pontifice exceptis in sua indulgentia videlicet pro pace, fide, 
calumnia et testimonio]. (VI, 4) 
The brackets indicate the clause which was added later; the rest was con- 
tained already in the primitive Rule. Cf. Van den Borne, op. cit., pp. 108-111. 
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tribunals; and like other religious, they were not to be forced to 
go to war or to hold public office. Thus Honorius III in the bull 
Significatum Est of December 16, 1221, assigns as sole reason for 
the exemption of Tertiaries from military service: “ that they 
might devote all their time to this [the practice of penance], 
giving an indication of humility and penance in their attire.” © 
It must be remembered too that by their exemption from military 
and civil service, Tertiaries were freed from obligations in these 
matters not only toward the feudal lords but also toward the 
magistrates of the Communes. For the rest, the rise of these very 
Communes and the political and economic revolution connected 
with it, had already begun to break up the feudal system, when 
the Third Order entered upon the scene. 

Nevertheless, it is true that the Third Order contributed more 
perhaps than any other factor toward the overthrow of the feudal 
system and the emancipation of the serfs. These results, however, 

do not seem to have been directly intended; they 
Overthrow of were but the natural sequel of the Third Order’s 
Feudalism program of carrying out the Gospel counsels. The 

prohibition to take solemn oaths did away with 
the oath of fealty, which had hitherto been taken by the serfs to 
secure the protection of the lords, but gave to the latter the power 
of exploiting their subjects for selfish ends. The prohibition to 
carry arms put an end to the endless feudal quarrels in which the 
serfs had formerly been compelled to take part. 

Two other regulations in the Capistrano Rule counteracted the 
feudal system and its abuses. The fact that Tertiaries were 
ordered to make a will within three months after their profession 
deprived the lords of the opportunity of seizing, as had been 
their wont, the goods of serfs dying intestate. And the article 
bade each member of a Tertiary fraternity to deposit a coin with 
the Almoner at the regular monthly meeting and thus built up a 
common fund,” gave to the Tertiaries a certain independence and 
strength of union; for, they were thus able to assist each other 
in ease of sickness, death or want, and even to supply serfs with 
the money they needed to redeem themselves from heavy services 
or to buy their complete freedom.”* The liberated serfs, mutually 
aiding one another as members of the Third Order, were able to 


*° Van den Borne, op. cit., 108. 
_ 7° Cf, the Capistrano Rule, VII, 2, in Reinmann, op. cit., p. 180. 
™ Dubois, op. cit., pp. 52-53, and 59-61, 
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ply their trades without dependence on others; and when those of 
the same trade formed unions, the so-called Guild system was 
gradually introduced, a system which proved to be a blessing to 
society for some three hundred years. 

As was to be expected both the feudal lords and the civil magis- 
trates fought hard to retain their power over the Tertiaries; but 
from the beginning the Church protected the latter in the enjoy- 

ment of their rights and privileges as religious. As 
Tertiaries early as 1221, when the liege-lords to whom they had 
and the been previously bound by an oath tried to force the 
Holy See Tertiaries of Faenza and several neighboring towns 

to take up arms, Pope Honorius III immediately 
interfered in their behalf. By the bull Significatum Est he com- 
missioned the bishop of Rimini to defend the Tertiaries against 
the lords, saying: “ The lords and authorities must be the enemies 
of all virtue if they constrain to military service men who have 
renounced all glory in this world, and aspire to nothing but to 
lead a Christian life, and to practice works of penance.” * Simi- 
larly Gregory IX, in the bull Nimis Patenter of May 26 or June 
25, 1227, declared the Tertiaries to be exempt from military 
service. 

The magistrates of cities also, unable to exact military service 
of Tertiaries, tried to compensate themselves by appointing them 
to public offices. But to hold a public office, one had to take an 
oath; and Tertiaries who appealed to their exemption from solemn 
oaths and consequently also from public office again found a cham- 
pion in the Supreme Pontiff. Their contention was upheld by 
Gregory IX in the bull Detestanda of May 21, 1227." 

In the same bull Gregory IX specified four cases of necessity in 
which Tertiaries might take a solemn oath; namely, when such 
an oath was necessary (1) to maintain peace, (2) to defend the 

Faith, (3) to refute a calumny, (4) to bear witness 
Changes in in court. A fifth case of necessity was added in the 
the Rule Rule of Nicholas IV, 1289: to authorize a contract 
of sale or donation.”” The latter Rule likewise miti- 


72 Callaey, op. cit., p. 18; Martin, op. cit., p. 92. 

78 Van den Borne, op. cit., pp. 145-146, presents a list of forty papal bulls 
on the Third Order, issued between December 16, 1221 and July 15, 1297. 

7™ Van den Borne, op. cit., p. 110. 

7 An English translation of the Rule of Nicholas IV is given in The Seraphic 
Manual (New York: P. J. Kenedy, 1858), pp. 633-661. This Manual also 
contains English translations of Benedict XIII’s bull of December 10, 1725, 
pp- 599-615, and four shorter grants of Pius IX, pp. 629-633. 
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gates the prohibition to carry arms, as follows: ‘“ The Brethren 
shall not bear deadly weapons, except in defense of the Roman 
Church, the faith of Christ, one’s own country, or for another 
reason approved by their ministers.” ‘° When this change was 
made, however, the feudal system was already defunct. 

Otherwise, the Third Order Rule promulgated by Nicholas IV 
in the bull Supra Montem, August 9, 1289, did not contain many 
or important alterations. This pope, the former Franciscan friar 
and minister general of the Order of Friars Minor, Jerome of 
Ascoli, merely gave to the primitive Rule a more orderly and legal 
arrangement and made more evident the Franciscan spirit em- 
bodied in it. The new Rule displaced all earlier editions, in which 
regulations of a local character had been added, and gave to all 
Tertiaries a uniform charter. In the course of the centuries that 
followed numerous popes issued statutes and constitutions inter- 
preting the Rule and adjusting it to the needs of their times; but 
the Rule of 1289 remained almost intact until the year 1883, 
when Leo XIII completely revised it and adapted it to modern 
times.” 


IV. Tur Tutrrp Orper 1x Moprrn Times 


On the occasion of the seventh centenary of the birth of St. 
Francis, on the 17th of September, 1882, Pope Leo XIIT issued 
to the Catholic world the encyclical Auspicato, in which he laid 
special stress on the Third Order as a means of social reform. 
Since the Third Order was the principal means employed by St. 
Francis in reforming his own age, declared the great Pope, it can 
be made to serve the same purpose with like results in modern 
times which are so similar in many respects to those of St. 
Francis. In the most urgent manner possible he then urged the 
faithful everywhere to enroll themselves in the ‘Third Order of 
St. Francis: 

We have always devoted special attention to the Third Order of St. 
Francis; and now that by the great favor of God we have been called to 
the Supreme Pontificate and a favorable opportunity has presented itself, 
we do urge all Christians not to be behindhand in joining the ranks of 
this soldiery of Christ. .. . Would that all Christian peoples might flock 


to the school of the Third Order as eagerly and numerously as once they 
poured in from all sides in their ardent enthusiasm for Francis."® 


7 Callaey, op. cit., p. 26. 
™ Ibid., pp- 24, 49, 53, 62. 7 Rome Hath Spoken, pp. 18-19. 
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Realizing that many were kept from joining the Third Order 
because of certain precepts in the old Rule of 1289 which seemed 
too severe, and recognizing the need of adapting this Rule to 

modern conditions, Pope Leo XIII went a step farther 
Revision and revised the Rule of the Third Order. This he did 
of the in the constitution Misericors Dei Filius which he gave 
Rule to the Catholic world on May 20, 1883, only eight 

months after issuing the Auspicato, to which he re- 
ferred once more in these words: 


That excellent institution of the Blessed Father Francis [the Third 
Order] we earnestly recommended to the pious consideration of the faith- 
ful in our encyclical letter Auspicato of September 17, of the past year. 
We published the encyclical with the sole intent and purpose, that at our 
invitation as many as possible might be promptly led to aspire after the 
glory of Christian sanctity.”° 


Then he goes on to tell how the revision came about. “ Like one 
giving additional inducements to the entrants of a race,” he says, 
“we determined to devote our attention to whatever might in any 
way hinder or retard this salutary course of sentiments.” He soon 
discovered that the old Rule of Nicholas IV was “‘ not in all things 
suited to modern times and customs.” Tertiaries had been finding 
it necessary to ask for dispensations from ‘‘ many points of the 
Rule,” and these dispensations could not be granted “ without 
detriment to general discipline.” Besides, the extent of the indul- 
gences granted by the Church to Tertiaries had become “ rather 
uncertain.” 

Hence he appointed certain cardinals “to review carefully the 
original Rule of the Tertiaries and also to collect and examine all 
the indulgences and privileges of the order.” In accordance with 
the report and advice of these cardinals, he then “ reformed the 
old Rule and adapted it to modern modes of life by making some 
slight changes on certain heads,” and he also “ prescribed an 
entirely new list of indulgences for the order.” But he is careful 
to add: “ Let it not be thought, however, that thereby the nature 
of the order has been altered; for we wish it to remain altogether 
unchanged and intact.” Then follow the text of the new Rule and 
the new list of indulgences and privileges.*° 

Thus did Leo XIII launch a movement to restore the Third 


7 Ibid., p. 21. 
8° Ibid., pp. 22-30. 
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Order to its former place of prominence in Catholic life and ac- 
tion; and during the remainder of his long pon- 


Papal tificate he never wearied of urging the propagation 
Recommen- of the Third Order everywhere. Soon after publish- 
dations ing the encyclical Auspicato, on October 3, 1882, 


he made the following remarkable and emphatic 
utterance: 


To labor for the spread of the Third Order of St. Francis is the same 
as to watch over the work of God and to complete the work of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.** 


In the encyclical Humanum Genus of April 20, 1884 he reiter- 
ated the request “that the Third Order of St. Francis, whose 
discipline we a little while ago prudently mitigated, should be 
studiously promoted and sustained,” and also “ strengthened by a 
daily increase.” ** He could not have been more explicit when he 
wrote under date of February 18, 1888: 


We wish the Third Order would spread farther and farther, day by day. 
Let us propagate and propagate and propagate the Third Order. Let us 
take great pains to do so. Would that the Tertiaries were multiplied 
tenfold, twentyfold, yes, a hundred-thousandfold! Yes, we wish that all 
faithful followers of Christ would become Tertiaries! °% 


All of Leo XIIT’s successors, Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI, 
have likewise expressed it as their wish in the most emphatic and 
unmistakable terms that the Third Order be diffused among the 

faithful everywhere. Their utterances fall short 
All But only of a command; and a command they would 
a Command not and could not give, because membership in the 

Third Order, as in other religious orders, is a mat- 
ter of supererogation. The rich young man of the Gospel, who 
had kept the commandments from his youth and inquired of the 
Savior what was still wanting to him, was not constrained but 
invited to follow the Divine Master: ‘If thou wilt be perfect, go 
sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven: and come, follow me.” ** Thus also Pope Pius 


81 First National Third Order Convention, U. 8. A., p. 614; Third Order 
Forum, XI (1923), 118. 

82 The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIIT, p. 103. 

88 Tn a letter to the provincial of the Capuchins in Lombardy. Cf. National 
Convention, p. 619; Third Order Forum, XI (1932), 91. 
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XI, on September 15, 1925, said to a group of 1,650 Holy Year 
pilgrims from Milan, of whom 650 were Tertiaries: 

We would like to say here for those who are not yet Tertiaries: Become 

Tertiaries! While of course that is not necessary in the strict sense of 

the word, it is necessary in as far as the spirit of the Third Order is the 


spirit not only of St. Francis but also of Jesus Christ, and all of us must 
have that.®> 


The question now arises: Have the wishes of Leo XIII and his 
successors for the propagation of the Third Order throughout 
Christendom been realized? To a certain extent the invitations of 

the Holy See have indeed been heeded; and since 
Reaction to the revision of its Rule by Leo XIII, the Third 
the Papal Order has made considerable gains in membership 
Letters throughout the world. Ten years after he had 
adapted the Third Order to changed modern con- 
ditions, Leo XIII celebrated the silver jubilee of his episcopal con- 
secration; and on that occasion representative Tertiaries from all 
parts of the globe convened in Rome to felicitate the Holy Father 
in the name of those who had heeded his call and enrolled them- 
selves in the Third Order. To these Tertiary delegates Leo XIII 
said in a solemn audience on April 12, 1893: 
Dear children, our heart is flooded with sweet memories and high ex- 
pectations as we receive the homage and congratulations of the Third 
Order of St. Francis, which, at the invitation of the minister general of 


the Friars Minor, has sent deputies from every nation of the globe to 
increase the joy of our episcopal jubilee. 


After avowing his personal devotion to St. Francis and pointing 
with pride to his membership in the Third Order, he continued: 
But what we prize most is the fact that subsequently God made it pos- 


sible for us by our apostolic authority to instil new life and vigor into 
the order. All these memories fill our heart with great joy. 


He then referred to the nature of the Third Order, to its efficacy 
as a means of social reform, to his efforts in behalf of the Third 
Order’s growth, and added an expression of his satisfaction and 
gratitude: 


God has richly blessed our endeavors; and greatly do we rejoice that 
88 Cf. the writer’s articles, “ Pope Pius XI and the Third Order,” Franciscan 


Herald, XVII (1929), 509; “For the Jubilee of Our Holy Father Pius XI,” 
Third Order Forum, VIII (1929), 115. 
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now we are able to offer Him the rich harvest of fruits which in these last 
ten years have matured everywhere.** 


Five years later, Leo XIII observed his silver jubilee as a 
Tertiary, and the occasion afforded him another opportunity to 
review the continued progress of the Third Order. In a letter to 
the Minister General of the Order of Friars Minor, dated June 
21, 1897, he wrote: 


We could not but rejoice exceedingly when on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of our enrolment in the Third Order we received congratulations 
and tokens of homage from Tertiaries everywhere. These make it evident 
how greatly the number of those following in the footsteps of the seraphic 
Father hag been augmented everywhere, and how earnest is their endeavor 
to become like their most holy founder.*’ 


Some idea of the expansion of the Third Order during and 
after the reign of Leo XIII is conveyed by the following figures, 
which, however, represent only a fraction of the total number of 
Tertiaries. The number of Tertiaries of the Capuchin obedience 
throughout the world increased from 314,780 in 1888 to 989,548 
in 1920, and the number of fraternities from 230 to 5,116.*° 

The total number of Tertiaries in the world in 1922 was up- 
wards of 2,726,575; and a decade later it was estimated that there 
were 3,250,000 Tertiaries.*® Today the membership of the Third 
Order has certainly passed the three and one half million mark.” 

Considerable as has been the progress made by the Third Order 
during the past half century or more, it is equally true that the 
Third Order has not till now attained that degree of worldwide 
influence visioned by Pope Leo XIII. One of the main reasons 
for this lies in the fact that the Third Order still embraces in its 
ranks only a small percentage of the faithful. According to a care- 
ful study of statistics which appeared some years ago in Heit 
Schild, a Dutch Catholic monthly, there were then 351,839,665 
Catholics in the world.** Even with 3,500,000 members, therefore, 
the Third Order counts less than the hundredth part of the world’s 
Catholics. Only one out of every hundred Catholics is a Tertiary! 


86 First National Third Order Convention, U. 8S, A., pp. 620-622; Third Order 
Forum, XI (1932), 114. 

87 Hirst National Third Order Convention, U. 8. A., p. 623; Third Order 
Forum, XI, 114. 

88 Callaey, op. cit., p. 78; Third Order Forum, XI, 115. 

8° Third Order Forum, XI, 115. 

°° Tbid., XIV (1935), 358. 

4 Tbid.y: XA, 117. 
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Pope Leo XIII himself was not entirely satisfied with the 
response accorded his repeated urgent appeals in behalf of the 
spread of the Third Order. Thus he wrote to the Minister General 
of the Friars Minor on November 25, 1898: 


Certainly our endeavors would show greater results, if only we had 
more preachers and industrious workers at our disposal, men who would 
work with might and main to spread the Third Order, to explain its 
nature and to throw light on its mild duties and promised blessings. This 
they should do by preaching, by writing, at public gatherings, by every 
means that can serve the purpose.*? 


To be that power for good in human society which the popes 
have expected it to be, however, the Third Order must be, not only 
widely propagated, but also efficiently organized. Only when the 
Third Order is propetly organized can it serve as an effective 
means of Catholic leadership toward social progress. And the 
Third Order will be fully organized only when the number of 
isolated Tertiaries has been reduced to a minimum, when every 
Tertiary, if at all possible, is a member of a regularly established 
fraternity, when every fraternity belongs to a Tertiary province, 
when the several provinces in the single countries form national 
organizations, and when the various national organizations are 
united in one great international body. Organization includes also 
interfraternal, regional, provincial, national, international con- 
gresses and co-operation. 

Great strides have been made in perfecting the organization of 
the Third Order, but much still remains to be accomplished. As 
early as April 12, 1898, when Tertiary representatives from all 
parts of the world congratulated Pope Leo XIII on his episcopal 
jubilee, he said to them: “ You should find means and ways of 
uniting all the powers of the whole order into one mighty union 
of action.” °* The same year and the following, Tertiary con- 
gresses were held in several cities of Europe; and Pope Leo took a 
lively and watchful interest in these gatherings and their proceed- 
ings. Writing to Léon Harmel on April 1, 1895, he declared: 

With the greatest joy we hailed the news of the happy results of the 


last two gatherings at Paray-le-Monial and Novara. It remains that the 
one to be held at Assisi may turn out to be still more splendid.** 


*2 First National Third.Order Convention, U. S. A., p. 625; Third Order 
Forum, XI, 115. 

°° First National Convention, U. 8. A., p. 621; Third Order Forum, XI, 140. 

°* First National Convention, U. 8. A., p. 622; Third Order Forum, XI, 140. 
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The great international Tertiary congress held in Rome during 
the jubilee year of 1900 was convoked by Pope Leo XIII him- 
self and by him directed through a special cardinal legate. Be- 

sides the brief In Tertiwm Franciscalium,” which 
International Pope Leo addressed to the assembled delegates and 


Tertiary in which he asks the members of the First Order 
Congress of St. Francis to take care that the same manner 
at Rome of action and life be observed by Tertiaries every- 


where, he wrote a letter to the congress through the 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Rampolla. The latter contains the 
following significant utterance: 


Since experience teaches that public congresses are a powerful and ex- 
cellent means to increase the membership of the order and to make the 
benefits of the order better known, the Holy Father has with much joy of 
soul taken notice of the international congress being held in the Eternal 
City during this jubilee year. He ardently wishes that this solemn gather- 
ing may attain its noble purpose and enjoy the happiest results.°® 


Pope Pius X, in his letter, Tertiwm Franciscalium, lays down 
special rules which are to govern Tertiary congresses,” and repeats 
what he wrote three years previously to the Tertiaries of Rome, 
December 17, 1909: 


While it is a matter of experience that united efforts are more effectual 
than singlehanded attempts, it is well to observe how busily the enemies 
of Catholicism are uniting to carry out their nefarious schemes. To op- 
pose them properly all loyal Catholics ought to join forces, especially the 
members of the order of St. Francis, to give the example of Christian 
thought and life themselves and to promote and defend Christian faith 
and morals in others.°® 


In the United States the first attempt to bring the Tertiaries of 
the country together in a national congress was made in 1911, 
and another attempt was made in 1913. But the first definite step 
toward organization was taken when the Tertiary 


National Ane Bs : , 

; fraternities under the spiritual direction of the 
AP EMALY Franciscan Province of the Sacred Heart, then of 
Congresses , 


feeeee ty atted St. Louis and now of Chicago, were united in a 
Statec Tertiary province at a special conference held at 
Teutopolis, Illinois, November 28 and 29, 1917. 
The year 1921, inasmuch as it marked the seventh centenary of 

5 Stein, op. cit., pp. 103-105. 
98 First National Convention, U. 8. A., p. 626; Third Order Forum, XI, 


140-141. t 
®7 Rome Hath Spoken, pp. 36-37. °8 Tbid., pp. 32-33. 
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the founding of the Third Order, was considered opportune for a 
national congress of the Third Order in the United States. To 
prepare the way for such a congress, six friars, representing all 
of the American provinces of the First Order of St. Francis except 
two, met in Cleveland, February 19, 1919. This meeting advo- 
cated not only a national congress but also a permanent national 
organization, and elected a General Directive Board; and the 
secretary of the meeting was commissioned to draw up a list of the 
Tertiary fraternities in the country with the number of members 
for each. This census was the first of its kind to be taken up in the 
United States. 

The First National Tertiary Congress was duly held in Chi- 
cago, October 2-4, 1921, and proved to be a signal success. A plan 
was worked out according to which the national organization of 

the Third Order was to consist of Tertiary prov- 
Congress of inces coinciding with, and subject to, the various 
Chicago, 1921 provinces of the First Order and Third Order 

Regular. There was to be a National Directive 
Board comprising the several Ministers Provincial and a National 
Executive Board including one friar from each of the three 
branches of the First Order and from the Third Order Regular, 
and also three consultors of whom one should be a Tertiary priest 
and the other two Tertiary laymen.** 

A year after the First National Congress, the constitution 
which had been prepared for the national organization was ap- 
proved by the ministers provincial of the country, when they con- 
vened at St. Bonaventure’s College and Seminary, St. Bonayen- 
ture, N. Y., October 25, 1922. In the same year the second 
Tertiary province was organized and asked for admission as a 
province into the national organization; it comprised the fraterni- 
ties under the jurisdiction of the Capuchin Province of St. Joseph, 
Detroit. After that other provinces gradually fell in line. 

The development of the national Third Order organization is 
told in an engaging manner in a “ Chronicle of Progress,” the 
first part of a work which will be published presently and con- 
tain the reports of the second and third national congresses.*”° 

°° The proceedings of the First National Congress were edited by Father 
Hilarion Duerk, O.F.M., in an excellent volume of 1,008 pages, First National 
Third Order Convention, U. 8S. A., Chicago, 1922. It is no mere ephemeral 
report but a valuable reference work. 

100 Tn addition to the “Chronicle” and the proceedings of the second and 


third national congresses, this work will contain a comprehensive bibliography 
of Franciscana in English, an up-to-date directory of affiliated Third Order 
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To many this chronicle will be a surprise and revelation. After 
recounting the results achieved by the First National Congress, it 
offers the following summary and reflection: 


It has been seen that the national organization became a reality and 
that this was gradually followed by provincial organization. The Third 
Order was thus given a status it never before enjoyed in this country. 
Its potentiality for good, that it can still bring to bear the beneficent 
influence it exerted during the first two hundred years of its existence, 
has again become apparent. Through the Chicago congress the favorable 
attention of bishops and priests the country over was attracted to it and 
the hopes of the Sovereign Pontiffs—of Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV, 
Pius XI—have been realized in a few short years as they were not realized 
in all the years that elapsed from the time Pope Leo XIII issued his 
encyclical Auspicato in 1882, until thirty-nine years later, when Pope 
Benedict XV published Sacra Propediem to remind the world of the 
seventh centenary of Franciscanism. The results of the Chicago congress, 
in short, included the laying of the groundwork of further progressive 
work. It supplied the foundation upon which a great structure has since 
been built.*% 


The second national congress of the Third Order in the United 
States was held in New York in 1926, the year in which the 
seventh centenary of the death of St. Francis was commemorated. 

Besides serving as a further stimulant to provincial 
New York, organization, it intensified interest in the Third 
1926 Order particularly among the members of the hier- 

archy and clergy, and paid special attention to the 
question of propagating the ‘Third Order among the young, recom- 
mending that ‘Tertiary fraternities be erected in Catholic educa- 
tional institutions and that juvenile sections be established in 
existing fraternities. 

The third national congress, which took place in San Francisco 
in 1931, had for its theme the relation of the Third Order to 
Catholic Action. Since the problems of organization and propaga- 

tion of the Third Order had been discussed in the 
San Francis- previous congresses, it was believed that the time 
co, 1931 was ripe to go a step farther and consider the ap- 

plication of the Third Order to modern life. 
fraternities, and a reprint of the papal encyclicals referring to the Third 
Order from Leo XIII to Pius XI. The title is to be: Survey of a Decade 
(1921-1926-1931) of the Third Order of St. Francis in the United States. It 
has been prepared and edited by Fr. Maximus Poppy, O.F.M., National Secre- 
tary, and Paul R. Martin, A.M., National Consultor. The B. Herder Book Co. 
of St. Louis is the publisher. The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to the National Secretary for permitting him to see the proofs of the 


work before publication. Cf. also Third Order Forum, XIV (1935), 352-354. 
‘201 Chapter VI of “Chronicle of Progress,” Survey of a Decade. 
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Accordingly the congress endeavored to point out how the ques- 
tions of the day can be solved and how our social evils can be 
remedied by the Third Order of St. Francis. 

In the same year in which the San Francisco congress was held, 
the National Secretary was able to publish a directory, which 
listed 791 fraternities in the United States, including 118 isolated 
fraternities, that is, fraternities not affiliated with any of the 
twenty-three provinces and commissariats of the First Order and 
Third Order Regular in the country.*”” 

A new and simplified directory will appear in the Survey of a 
Decade, mentioned above. The comparative statistics in the 
recapitulation contain some very interesting and illuminating facts 

regarding the Third Order in the United States. Thus 
The New’ we learn that the number of fraternities on record 
Tertiary in the United States increased from 390 in 1921 to 
Pays 791 in 1931 and 975 in 1935. With 220 or 27% of 

the fraternities not reporting their number of mem- 
bers in 1931 and 171 or 17% in 1935, the total membership was 
augmented from 75,716 in 1921 to 82, 286 in 1931, and 93,961 in 
1935. The cities or towns in which there were Tertiary “frater- 
nities numbered 267 in 1921, 490 in 1931, and 621 in 1935. 

It is evident, therefore, that organization renders the Third 
Order more efficacious as a means of social reform, not only di- 
rectly by infusing new life and vigor into the order such as it is, 
but also indirectly by increasing its membership in no small de- 
gree. Although the Third Order in the United States has made 
considerable progress in organization and enjoyed a happy increase 
in membership during the past decade and half, we cannot rest 
satisfied with the results thus far achieved; for the Third Order 
is still far from being as fully organized and as widely propagated 
as it should be in this country. 

Of the 25,000,000 Catholics or more in the United States, only 
about 94,000 are Tertiaries; in other words, only one in every 
266 Catholics of the United States is a member of the Third 
Order. In view of the fact that every one of the popes of the past 
half century has repeatedly expressed the wish that all good Catho- 
lies join the Third Order, the caution of “ quality rather than 
quantity ”’ will not serve the cause of the ‘Third Order if it stifles 

102 National Directory of the Third Order of St. Francis (Chicago: Office 


of the Secretary, 1931), pp. 27-34, and 171. 
103 Op. cit., pp. v-ix. Cf. also Franciscan Herald, XXIV (1935), 431. 
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any effort to gain new members. Contrariwise, every effort should 
be made to enlist as many new recruits as possible; and then that 
spiritual training must be given to them which will make them 
Tertiaries of quality. 


V. Hiyvrances to Trertrary Progress 


Besides insufficient propagation and inadequate organization, 
there have been other factors which prevented the Third Order 
from exerting to the full extent its reforming powers; and since 
these still prevail to a great extent, it will be well to call attention 
to them frankly and clearly. Once the physician has diagnosed 
an infirmity and discovered its causes, he does not find it so diffi- 
cult to apply the proper remedy. The causes (in addition to lack 
of propagation and organization) which we shall list as being 
responsible for the failure of the Third Order to be as effective 
a remedy for our modern social ills as the Holy See expected it to 
be, are either indirect, inasmuch as they retarded the growth of 
the Third Order in membership, or direct, inasmuch as they weak- 
ened the influence and activity of the order, or (like the lack of 
organization) both direct and indirect. They are: 


1. Failure to understand the true nature and purpose of the 
Third Order. This has been one of the main factors that have 
kept many out of its ranks; and it is for this reason that we have 
taken special pains to show that the Third Order is a genuine 
religious order, albeit in a wide sense. We wish to add merely 
that such lack of understanding has been a regrettable drawback 
not only outside the Third Order but also among Tertiaries them- 
selves, and even among members of the First Order of St. Francis. — 
Not infrequently the writer has himself found that friars regarded 
the Third Order as no more or little more than a pious union, a 
sort of prayer society to which the Holy See has granted numerous 
indulgences. If the Third Order is to be what the popes have 
desired it to be, we may not hesitate in insisting on its nature as 
a religious order. Good Catholics are hungering after genuine 
spirituality, though sometimes they may not realize it themselves. 
Those who are afraid to join “a religious order,” to strive after 
the ideal of ‘‘ Christian perfection,” to make it their aim to be 
“ everyday Catholics” and not merely “ Sunday Catholics,” can 
be gradually introduced to the life and program of a Tertiary 
during the novitiate year. 
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2. Lack of individual and corporate activity on the part of 
Tertiaries, There are Tertiaries who seem to think that their 
sole duty consists in reforming their own individual conduct, for- 
getting that the practice of virtue on the part of a person living 
in the world necessarily implies active work for the good of his 
neighbor. Such false views have gained weight and ground by 
misinterpretations of Pius X’s Tertiwm Franciscaliwm, which 
treats of the individual and corporate activity of Tertiaries. Since 
we have devoted considerable space to an explanation of this 
papal letter and the relation of the Third Order to social work, 
we need say no more on this subject. 


8. Lack of publicity and propaganda for the Third Order. If 
one compares the strenuous efforts, put forth by the powers of 
evil to advertise their pernicious doctrines and practices, with the 
attempts of Tertiaries and friars to propagate the Third Order, 
the latter do seem feeble and half-hearted. In his encyclical Carz- 
tate Christi Compulsi of May 38, 1932, Pope Pius XI wrote: 


Atheism has already spread through large masses of the people: well 
organized, it works its way even into the common schools; it appears in 
theaters; in order to spread, it makes use of its own cinema films, of the 
gramophone and the radio; with its own printing presses it prints booklets 
in every language; it promotes special exhibitions and public parades; 
it has formed its own political parties and its own economic and military 
systems. This organized and militant atheism works untiringly by means 
of its agitators, with conferences and projections, with every means of 
propaganda, secret and open, among all classes, in every street, in every 
hall; it secures for this nefarious activity the moral support of its own 
universities, and holds fast the unwary with the mighty bonds of its 
organizing power. At the sight of so much activity placed at the service 
of so wicked a cause, there comes spontaneously to our mind and to our 
lips the mournful lament of Christ: “The children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of light.” 1° 


Many of the means of propaganda here enumerated could just 
as well be employed by Tertiaries and friars in making known 
the Third Order and increasing its membership. J’o a number of 
Tertiaries who assisted at a holy Mass celebrated by himself, 
Pope Leo XIII said, October 24, 1897: 


104 The Sacred Heart and World Distress (Washington, D. C.: National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1932), p. 7. Though this encyclical does not 
expressly make mention of the Third Order, it stresses that which charac- 
terizes the Third Order Rule, prayer and penance; and on p. 19 there is an 
exquisite passage on St. Francis as “one of the greatest penitents” and at 
the same time the author of “one of the most pleasing and joyous songs ever 
heard in this vale of tears.” 
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Speak with ardent zeal to the people! Let no means untried to turn 
them away from the ways of the world and to make them cling to God 
through the Third Order of St. Francis, in which they will find purity of 
faith, modesty of manners, peace and salvation.*°® 


And the following year, November 25, 1898, the venerable 
Pontiff, writing to the Minister General of the Friars Minor, 
regretted the fact that not more preachers and industrious workers 
sought with might and main to spread the Third Order “ by 
preaching, by writing, at public gatherings, by every means that 
can serve the purpose.” *°° The dissemination of Third Order 
literature, including books, pamphlets and periodicals, should be 
recommended in a special manner to Third Order fraternities. 
From the Survey of a Decade it will be apparent that not many 
years ago there was practically no English literature on the Third 
Order and that much has been accomplished in this field during a 
brief period; but vast opportunities for exploiting this means of 
propaganda still remain. It is encouraging to learn that one of 
the consultors of the National Executive Board has recently 
assumed the duties of a Public Relations Counsel and is making 
it his special task to transmit Third Order news to the Catholic 
press of the country. 


4. Lack of interest and leadership on the part of the Furst 
Order. The success of any movement depends in great measure 
on the interest and enthusiasm of its leaders; and since the Holy 
See has committed the spiritual direction of the Third Order to 
the First Order and the Third Order Regular, Tertiaries have a 
right to look to the friars for leadership, though that does not 
excuse Tertiaries and especially the officers of fraternities from 
initiative and leadership in Third Order activities. 

When Pope Leo XIII, on November 25, 1898, wrote to the 
Minister General of the Friars Minor that the Third Order should 
be propagated “by every means that can serve the purpose ” he 
added: “ It behooves those above all from whose bosom that salu- 
tary institution has come forth, to work for its conservation and 
propagation.” *°’ Also in the brief In Tertiwm Franciscalium of 
September 21, 1900, the venerable Pontiff asked the members of 
the First Order, not only to spread the Third Order, but also to 


105 National Convention, p. 624; Third Order Forum, XI, 92. 
106 National Convention, p. 625; Third Order Forum, XI, 115. 
2°7 Thid. 
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be convinced of its efficacy, to keep its Rule unchanged, and to 
promote union of life and action among Tertiaries.*® 

These admonitions apply not only to those friars who hold some 
position of trust pertaining to the Third Order, namely superiors 
and directors, but also the other friars; they too should take an 
active interest in the Third Order. In particular, it is desirable 
that those who are in charge of parishes where another friar is 
the appointed spiritual director of the Third Order, be convinced 
that the latter is the most important society in the parish, and, far 
from holding themselves aloof from the Tertiary fraternity, pro- 
mote it as much as lies in their power. 


5. Apathy of the hierarchy. In voicing their wishes for the 
spread of the Third Order, the Supreme Pontiffs have addressed 
themselves especially to the bishops of the Catholic world. Thus 
Pius XI, in his encyclical Rite Hxpiatis of April 30, 1926, wrote: 


The earnest wishes which our predecessors Leo XIII, in the encyclical 
Auspicato, and Benedict XV, in Sacra Propediem, signified to the bishops 
of the Catholic world, we too hope to see realized, Venerable Brothers, 
with the pastoral co-operation of you all, namely, that you will promote 
the Third Order of St. Francis in every way, teaching your flock, either 
personally or through competent preachers, what is the purpose of this 
order of men and women in the world, how highly it is to be esteemed, 
how easy it is to enter the order and observe its holy rules, what a wealth 
of indulgences and privileges the Tertiaries enjoy, and what a blessing the 
Third Order is to the individual and the community.*°? 


In June, 1881, even before he issued the Auspicato, Leo XIII 
wrote to the Minister General of the Friars Minor and his council: 
Very soon we shall recommend the Third Order to all the bishops of 


the world, asking them to erect it in every parish. Your task, however, 
brethren of the First Order, it is to assist them in their work.*?? 


The latter remark seems to offer an explanation why some 
bishops have not given more attention to the propagation of the 
Third Order in their dioceses; for, when they are approached by 
the friars on this matter, as they were, for instance, on the occa- 
sion of the first national congress in this country, they are ready 
to give the Third Order their wholehearted support. The “ Chron- 
icle of Progress” in the Survey of a Decade comments on this 
question as follows: 


108 Stein, op. cit., pp. 103-105. 
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Far from being critical of what may have seemed episcopal apathy in 
regard to the order so near to the heart of the Popes, the Chronicler is 
filled with optimism for the future as he notes the encouraging signs of 
present interest in the Third Order, an interest which both hierarchy and 
clergy are displaying to a marked degree. 


It is estimated that one-third, perhaps one-half, of the bishops 
in the United States are themselves members of the Third Order; 
and Bishop Busch of St. Cloud, Minnesota, has even suggested the 
canonical erection of a special Third Order fraternity for the 
bishops of the country.** 


6. Aloofness of the non-Franciscan clergy, diocesan and reli- 
gious. Some priests seem to regard the Third Order as something 
belonging wholly to the Franciscans or to Franciscan parishes; 
and yet the popes have plainly indicated it as their wish that 
Tertiary fraternities be established also in non-Franciscan par- 
ishes. In the brief In Tertium Franciscalium Pope Leo XIII 
expressed the fond hope that the bishops of the various dioceses 
throughout Christendom would support with their authority the 
endeavors put forth to spread, safeguard and organize the Third 
Order, and would recommend the Third Order especially to their 
clergy, so that the faithful might learn from their pastors to prize 
the order.*”” 

And Pius X, in his letter Tertiwm Franciscalium, pointed out 
that, although the Third Order is subject to the spiritual juris- 
diction of the First Order, diocesan priests could and should also 
become directors of Tertiary fraternities in their own parishes: 

Nothing seems more advisable, if we wish to see the Third Order sur- 
vive, than that fraternities of the order be established not only at convents 
of the First Order, but also at other churches, especially parish churches, 
giving the directorship on the advice of the bishops, to the parish clergy, 
unless the location suggest otherwise; saving of course always the right 
and duty of the prelates of the First Order. This policy is not at all 
opposed to the nature of the Third Order. On the contrary, it is very 
much in accordance with it. For everybody can see that in this way 


members will be of all the greater help to the pastors in promoting the 
salvation of souls.*** 


Diocesan priests need not, it is true, become Tertiaries them- 
selves to be directors of Tertiary fraternities; still the Holy See 


111 In the meeting of priests and directors at the Second National Congress, 
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has also invited them to join the ranks of the Third Order. It 
is incorrect to style the Third Order a lay order; for, it is intended 
for the clergy as well as the laity. In the United States a number 
of priests’ fraternities have been established; thus a fraternity for 
priests was founded in Detroit, February 21, 1922, in St. Louis, 
January 8, 1924, in Milwaukee, April 28, 1995. 

It is desirable that the members of the diocesan clergy enrol 
themselves in the Third Order while they are still seminarians— 
that is what Leo XIII wrote to the bishops of the world in his 
brief In Tertium Franciscalium; in fact, there should be a Third 
Order fraternity in every diocesan seminary in the country, large 
and small. Such fraternities have been erected in some of the 
larger seminaries like St. Joseph Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y., 
Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, St. Francis Seminary, Milwau- 
kee, St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California, St. Paul 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota, and in one of the smaller semi- 
naries, St. Mary’s, La Porte, Texas. These are all in the care of 
non-Franciscan priests. There are, of course, Tertiary fraternities 
also in those diocesan seminaries which are conducted by the 
frinng7*" 

The recapitulation of the latest national directory of the Third 
Order reveals some very encouraging facts regarding the partici- 
pation of the diocesan and non-Franciscan religious clergy in the 
Third Order’s expansion. Of the 995 fraternities listed, 306 or 
31% have Franciscan spiritual directors as against 284 or 35% 
in 1931 and 224 or 64% in 1921; and the spiritual directorship 
of no less than 689 fraternities or 69% is now in the hands of 
the diocesan clergy or other religious, while in 1931 the frater- 
nities directed by non-Franciscan priests numbered 465 or 65%, 
and in 1921, 146 or 86%. There are now Tertiary fraternities 
in 8 diocesan major seminaries, 13 various minor seminaries, and 
22 cathedral churches; and the Third Order is represented in 99 
of the 108 dioceses of the United States as well as the vicariate 
of Hawaii.*** 


7. Fear of being partial to the Franciscans. The number of 
prominent Catholics who abstain from promoting the Third Order 
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of St. Francis openly on the plea that they would be showing par- 

tiality to the Franciscans seems to be quite large in this country. 

The writer, for instance, once submitted an article on the Third 

Order to a Catholic magazine of a general nature and received 
from the editor the following reply: 

We are sorry we cannot accept your contribution due to the fact that 

the subject is so limited. It deals explicitly with your Third Order 


thereby giving stress to one Order in particular to the exclusion of all 
others. 


But the Third Order of St. Francis is not just “our Third 
Order ”; it is not a sort of annex or foraging wing of the First 
Order.” The Third Order is peculiarly the property of the 
Church universal; it is an independent, world-wide religious order 
for all Catholics living i in the world who wish to devote ‘themselves 
to the pursuit of Christian perfection. To the Regulars of the 
First and Third Order has been committed by the Holy See 
merely the spiritual government of the Third Order. Other Third 
Orders, it is true, are limited for the most part to the churches 
which are in charge of the respective First Orders; but the Third 
Order of St. Francis has been singled out by the popes time and 
again and recommended to the whole Catholic world. Thus Pope 
Benedict XV, in his encyclical Sacra Propediem, wrote: 

We desire to gather the concerted efforts of all children of Christian 
peace, but especially of the Tertiaries [i.e. the Franciscan Tertiaries], 
whose influence in restoring harmony of sentiments will be something 
wonderful, once their number and their enterprise have generally increased. 
It is desirable, therefore, that every town and village and hamlet should 
have many members of the order—not indeed slack members, content with 


the mere name of Tertiaries, but active and eager for their own and their 
neighbor’s salvation.*#® 


Those, therefore, who refuse to promote the Third Order of 
St. Francis on the ground that they do not wish to be partial, are 
trying to be more impartial than the Father of all Christendom 
himself. 


8. Multiplicity of Catholic societies. We hear it said that 
there are so many Catholic societies, even in one and the same 


47 Fr. William, Franciscan Tertiaries (New York: Benziger Brothers, 1913), 
p. 4. A new edition of this work by Fr. Paul has appeared recently, the pub- 
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parish; and when one is a member of several societies already, 
why should there be any need of joining the Third Order? Is 
not one as good as the other? That there is a superfluity of 
societies in some parishes, we readily grant; but that does not in 
the least render the Third Order superfluous. The Third Order 
is not just another Catholic society; it is not merely a pious union 
or confraternity or sodality—it is a religious order for those 
living in the world. Again we see the need of insisting on the 
true nature of the Third Order. 

The efforts that are being put forth in this country to promote - 
the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin among young and old are cer- 
tainly commendable; but it is a great mistake to regard the 
Sodality—as one of its most prominent promoters seems to regard 
it—as an adequate substitute for the Third Order, as “ an ideal 
organization for every group within the parish . . . perfectly 
suited to the needs of a modern parish either in the city or the 
country ” with a program that is “ sufficiently adaptable to meet 
the needs and desires of widely diversified groups ” and embraces 
“the very essence of personal holiness and active Catholicity.” **° 

Pope Leo XIII certainly did not believe that membership in 
a sodality or confraternity excused anyone from joining the Third 
Order. On February 5, 1882, he urged the members of St. Peter’s 
Young Men’s Society in Rome to make a pilgrimage to the tomb 
of St. Francis on the occasion of the seven-hundredth anniversary 
of the saint’s birth and to join the Third Order. All without 
exception, we are told, fulfilled the pope’s request. Again on 
December 1 of the same year, speaking to the members of various 
ladies’ societies in Rome, he said: 

We earnestly wish that all here present, of whatever age or condition 
they may be, would enrol] in the Third Order of St. Francis, instituted for 
persons of both sexes. ... The scope of the Third Order is, briefly, to 


keep society untainted by the corruption of the world by sanctifying the 
ordinary and even the most trifling actions in the spirit of Jesus Christ.??° 


Benedict XV, in Sacra Propediem, likewise invited all Catholic 
societies to join the ranks of the Third Order: 


Why should not the numerous and various associations of young people, 
of workmen, of women, existing everywhere throughout the Catholic 


119 Cf. the writer’s article, “The Third Order and Parish Societies,” Third 
Order Forum, XI (1932), 21. 
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world, join the Third Order, and inspired with St. Francis zeal for peace 
and charity devote themselves persistently to the glory of Christ and the 
prosperity of the Church? 7*1 


If there is any ideal parish society, it is the Third Order of 
St. Francis, in which the various other parish societies can meet 
on common ground and form a union of forces. Wrote Professor 
Hettinger: 

The Third Order will bring together the hosts of Catholics who are now 
left to battle for themselves, into a firmly united and well organized army 
in which every individual will have the benefit of a definite plan and 
common direction, discipline and encouragement. ... In union with the 
Third Order and the ecclesiastical organization of dioceses, deaneries and 
parishes, Catholic societies will be saved from error and will possess an 
inexhaustible source of constantly renewed life and vigor.1?? 


9. Insufficient training of novices and professed members. 
Another important reason why the Third Order has hitherto 
failed in great measure to achieve the results expected of it, is 
the fact that Tertiaries, especially the novices, have not received 
the proper instruction on the letter and spirit of their Rule. For- 
tunately the practice of devoting special monthly (or even weekly) 
classes to the training of novices is now growing more widespread. 
Exemplary fraternities very wisely demand that the novice attend 
such a course before he is admitted to profession. A novice thus 
trained and disciplined will be, as a rule, a good professed member. 

The training begun in the novitiate, however, is only elemen- 
tary; it must be continued after profession in the monthly con- 
ferences. And unless Tertiaries attend their monthly meetings 
regularly, the fraternity will not flourish. A step in the right 
direction has been taken by those fraternities which have adopted 
the faithful attendance at the monthly meetings as a criterion of 
active membership. A record is kept of the attendance; and if 
anyone is absent for a certain number of meetings without excuse, 
his name is eliminated from the list of the fraternity’s active 
members. That is the kind of discipline which will make the 
Third Order, as Leo XIII called it, “a soldiery of Christ.” For, 
a fraternity, well instructed and well disciplined, will observe the 
Rule of the Third Order exactly; it will be imbued with the spirit 
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of the order; and by good example it will exercise a wholesome 
influence on the whole community in which it is established. 

Thus will be carried out the admonition which Pope Leo XIII 
gave to a group of Tertiaries on April 12, 1893: 

If each and every Tertiary, according to his condition and state of life, 
will strive in the spirit of his order to edify others, the influence of the 
order will be great and effective. For, you well know that the more elo- 
quent and fruitful preaching of the seraphic Father was that of his holy 
example. May he himself, now in Heaven, kindly pray that his Third 
Order day by day may flourish more and more and diffuse on all sides the 
good odor of Christian virtues! +7? 


A similar exhortation appeared in the brief In Tertwwm Fran- 
ciscaltum, in which Leo XIII again emphasized the importance 
of acquiring the spirit of the Third Order and edifying others: 

All should make every effort to express in their lives the spirit of the 
order they have joined. That spirit consists in observing ever more 
exactly the commandments governing Christian life, conquering every 
inordinate desire for the passing things of earth, cultivating piety ever 
more sedulously, being shining lights to others by the example of modesty 
and all virtue.*** 


10. Unsatisfactory direction of fraternities. Another draw- 
back has been the manner in which some spiritual directors have 
directed the Third Order fraternities and the monthly meetings. 
Although the spiritual director is a leader and superior of the 
fraternity committed to his care, he may not usurp the duties of 
the officers of the fraternity; he may not, as has been done in some 
instances, govern the fraternity according to his own will and 
caprice, uniting in his person all the offices, the prefect’s, the secre- 
tary’s, the treasurer’s. On the other hand, the director can hardly 
be called a good guide and leader, if he believes that the Third 
Order is only of secondary importance and has no claim on his 
time and eare, if he thinks it can get along without much atten- 
tion on his part, if he hurries through the monthly meeting as 
quickly as possible and then forgets about the Third Order until 
the next meeting. 

A good spiritual director will not regard his duties lightly; he 
will devote some time to serious thought and preparation before 
every meeting; he will personally instruct the novices or see to it 
that they are properly instructed by the master of novices; he will 
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give a worthwhile conference to the assembled Tertiaries. If he 
follows a definite plan in his discourses and keeps a record of the 
subjects he has treated, he will be spared waste of time and effort. 
Third Order Forum will supply him with series of conferences, 
carefully worked out; and more, it will enable him to learn more 
and more about the Third Order, its nature, its Rule, its spirit, its 
organization, its legislation, its history, its achievements—and 
consequently to love and esteem the order and to become genuinely 
interested in its program of social reform. In his letter Tertiwm 
Franciscaluwum Pope Pius X stressed the need of good directors 
when he wrote: 
Since, however, the government of the Third Order is the prerogative 
of the religious of the First Order, let only such be chosen as directors or 
visitors of fraternities who observe religiously the cloistral life and 


imitate their founder so well that they will be able to imbue the Tertiaries 
with the virtues which distinguished him.1”® 


11. Neglect of the canonical visitation. Man is weak and easily 
forgets. We need to be reminded again and again of the lofty 
goal we have set ourselves to attain. There must be someone to 
keep a watchful eye on our progress, to correct our mistakes, to 
remind us of our high resolves, to encourage us to continue on our 
chosen way with unwearied perseverance. The troops of an army 
are regularly and carefully inspected by an officer who scrutinizes 
them as they pass in review before him. The fraternities of the 
Third Order should be visited ‘‘ every year, or oftener if need be” 
by the visitor, who “ is charged with the supervision of the order ”’; 
and the visitor shall “ diligently investigate whether the rule is 
properly observed.” *?° 

In the past the annual visitation of Tertiary fraternities has 
been sometimes entirely neglected, sometimes not conducted regu- 
larly, sometimes not held in the right manner. With the develop- 
ment of the organization of the Third Order in this country and 
the appointment of provincial commissaries of the Third Order, 
the care and regularity and method with which the canonical 
visitation is conducted has been very much improved. One pro- 
vincial commissary of the Third Order has worked out a ques- 
tionnaire with an explanation of the visitation, and has copies of 
this leaflet distributed to the members of a fraternity a month or 
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so before the visitor arrives. The personal visitation can thus be 
conducted expeditiously, no matter how large the fraternity is, 
by simply collecting the answered questionnaires. Besides, the 
visitor fills out a specially prepared blank, which touches such 
matters as should receive his particular attention and thus enables 
the commissary to keep an accurate record of the fraternities 
belonging to his province. 

As early as 1882 Pope Leo XIII pointed out the need of the 
visitation (as did Pius X in his letter Terttwm Franciscalium, 
quoted above) : *** 

Upon you Fathers, Franciscan, Capuchin, Conventual, and Tertiary 
Regular, devolves the task of promoting this Order of Penance through 
the priests of your order and through visitors, and where there are no 
Franciscans, through delegated directors, so it may attain the end for 


which St. Francis and also we intended it; namely, to promote the well- 
being of society and to increase Christian piety.*** 


12. Dearth of men and young people among Tertiaries. Not 
only elderly women but also men and young people of both sexes 
must be enrolled in the Third Order, if it is to achieve a social 
reform. As we have already seen, Pope Leo XIII in 1882 pointed 
out that the Third Order was instituted ‘for persons of both 
sexes,” and invited a group of young men in Rome and also the 
members of various ladies’ societies “‘ of whatever age” to join 
the Third Order.*** Similarly, Pope Benedict XV in the encyeli- 
cal Sacra Propediem urged men, women and young people to 
become Tertiaries.**° Some of the great saints of the Third Order 
joined the order at a very early age.*** In the United States there 
are a few fraternities of men and a few for young people, while 
in other fraternities the men and young people for the most part 
form only a small percentage of the membership. Special efforts 
should be made to win the men and young people for the Third 
Order. In sermons to men and in catechetic instructions to chil- 
dren more attention must be given to the Third Order of St. 
Francis.**” 

These are some of the principal causes that have impeded the 
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growth and influence of the Third Order in our day. There may 
be others, or at least those we have enumerated can be expressed 
in different terms. But so much is certain, the expectations of Leo 
XIII and his successors will be realized more fully if the obstacles 
mentioned are removed. We may well quote here what a soci- 
ologist who is not a Franciscan has written on this question: 
That the lofty hopes so long entertained by the Papacy are still far 
from realization, we are fully aware. Yet the fault lies not with the Third 
Order of St. Francis, or its adaptation to modern times, but with the 
hitherto limited application of it to modern social activities. If its rule 
is once more to become a lever whereby to lift the world out of its present 
course into a higher groove, then busy, multitudinous hands must set to 
work, plying their eager task to accomplish this great purpose. On such 
conditions only can the wonderful work of St. Francis be repeated in our 
day.*** , 


VI. A Pracricat Pian or Soctat Progress 


In his encyclical Sacra Propediem Pope Benedict XV declared 
that our age “ while making steady progress in all that pertains 
to the convenience and comfort of life, in a more important mat- 
ter—the duty of good and upright living—it seems to be miser- 
ably backsliding to the infamies of pagan antiquity.” *** And to 
Tertiaries he assigns the task that, ‘keeping as far as possible 
from the spirit of the world, they will rather seek to introduce, 
wherever they can effect an entrance, the spirit of Jesus Christ 
into everyday affairs.” To achieve this great work of reform, of 
which modern society stands sorely in need, Tertiaries need only 
be faithful in the observance of the letter and spirit of their rule: 

In the Order of Franciscan Tertiaries, that power of Christ displays 
itself to wonderful effect. For since, as we have pointed out, the order 
has the special object of disciplining its members, though occupied with 
worldly cares, in Christian perfection—for sanctity is not incompatible 
with any mode or walk of life—it follows of necessity that, where a num- 
ber of people live in keeping with the Rule they will be a powerful incen- 


tive to all their neighbors, not only to comply with every detail of duty, 
but to aspire to a more perfect aim in life than the general law requires,**> 
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Because, therefore, the Third Order is a religious order for 
persons living in the world and aims primarily at the self-sancti- 
fication of the individual members, it offers a radical, and conse- 
quently a practical, cure for the ills of society. The rule of the 
Third Order, by substituting the love and service of God and 
fellowman for selflove and selfishness, strikes at the very root of 
all our social evils, and thus presents a sound and feasible pro- 
gram of social progress. Inculecating and fostering as it does the 
spirit of the three vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, it is 
an effective countercheck to the three forms of selfishness; namely, 
greed, sensuality and pride, which are the causes of all the social 
problems that confront the student of sociology today. It will be 
well, therefore, to examine briefly the particular phases of the 
social question and to point out the solution offered by the letter 
and spirit of the rule of the Third Order. 


A. Poverty. The desire of money (concupiscence of the eyes, 
greed) is the root of all evils.**° Money is sought inordinately 
either for its own sake (avarice, miserliness), or as a means of in- 

dulging in worldly pleasures (concupiscence of 
Counteracting the flesh, sensuality), or as a means of power 
the Root of (pride of life). The voluntary poverty of the 
All Evil First Order of St. Francis is directly opposed to 

this acquisitiveness; so also is the spirit of poverty 
embodied in the rule of the Third Order. And it is this spirit of 
poverty, or poverty in spirit, that will rescue the world of today: 
poverty in spirit, which correctly evaluates earthly goods and 
riches and detaches the heart from them; poverty in spirit, which 
understands that wealth is not really his who possesses it, since he 
is but a steward who must one day render an account to the true 
Lord and Owner; poverty in spirit, which realizes that riches are 
not an end in themselves but a means to a higher end. Practicing 
this spirit of poverty the poor will be contented with their lot and 
place their confidence in him “ who feeds the birds of the air and 
clothes the lilies and grass of the field and will also provide for 
man who is of so much more value than they—provided he seeks 
first the kingdom of God and His justice.” The rich, on the 
other hand, will deem it an honor and a privilege to serve God in 
the persons of the poor. Both classes will understand that “ poy- 
erty and riches are from God,” and that God distributes the goods 
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of this life unequally to give men the opportunity of practicing 
Christian patience and charity. 

In the encyclical Auspicato, Pope Leo XIII pointed out that 
in this way the Rule of the Third Order will successfully regulate 
“a point over which economists are at such pains,—the relation 
between rich and poor.” **’ When greed gives way to poverty in 
spirit, there will be no amassing of riches, no concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a few; there will not be that “ ailment in 
the vitals of our government—brought on by long-standing obli- 
vion and contempt of Christian principles—namely, class strug- 
gling so bitterly with class about the distribution of wealth that 
the world is threatened with ruin.” *** 

In the current issue of Third Order Forum, the editor presents 
a three-point program for the practice of poverty by the Tertiary, 
as follows: 

1. No sin in heart nor hand for the sake of earthly fortune. 


2. Moderation in making and enjoying his fortune. 
3. Sharing his fortune with God and neighbor. 


And he adds that the Tertiary voluntarily pledges himself to 
this program at his profession, which is accepted by Mother 
Church in the name of God: 

To the first point absolutely, to the latter points according to his stand- 
ard of life; all, however, in the spirit of personal willing devotion to the 
cause of God and neighbor, and with the ideal of Francis’ complete 
renunciation ever before his eyes.**® 


This program must be carried out in the spirit and tradition 
of the Third Order: 
That spirit, however, is: Gladly foregoing for the love of God and the 


good of mankind; and that tradition is: Sacrificing the advantages of an 
iniquitous system to rid the world of the harm of the system.**° 


In the later Middle Ages it was the abuse of the feudal system, 
and today it is the tyranny of power and wealth concentrated in 
the hands of the few. Now, one of the principal practices which 
feed the latter system is bargain hunting, and to this practice the 
Tertiary should apply his three-point program in the spirit and 
tradition of his order: 
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The only rule for the Tertiary in the light of these considerations is: 
For reasons of piety and charity, in the spirit of Franciscan moderation 
and poverty, trade with the little man instead of the big concern; invest 
with the little man and with religious aims rather than with the banker 
and speculator, who have certainly done little enough to deserve our trust 
in recent years; yes, and for similar but even more sacred reasons, help 
and patronize private enterprises in preference to public ones—schools, 
hospitals, societies, libraries, endeavors of whatever kind—for whether we 
throw all power into the hands of the wealthy or into the hands of an 
absolutistic State, how much better off is society eventually? 

Living on our own as much as possible and helping others to live on 
their own instead of throwing everything in the way of grasping business, 
we may hope to see the spirit and mentality spread, as it spread in the ~ 
day of Tertiary glory. But that spirit spreading, we may hope to see our- 
selves independent of a system that has all but broken down civilization.*# 


Similarly the Tertiary tradition can be applied to other prac- 
tices which contribute to the concentration of wealth in the hands 
of a few: “interest taking and interest seeking, credit purchas- 
ing and instalment buying, mortgaging, renting when one should 
seek to own, and so on and so on.” 

Already some three decades ago Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., 
pointed out that the Tertiaries of today must do battle against 
the wrongs and injustices of our industrial system, just as the first 
Tertiaries dealt the death blow to the abuses of the feudal system: 

Is it too much to ask Franciscan Tertiaries to pledge themselves to 
strive after justice in dealing with their neighbors; not to take an unfair 
advantage of their neighbor’s weakness or necessity; to consider, before 
they demand cheap goods, whether such goods can be sold cheaply without 
decreasing the fair wage of the labourer; to pay a “ human wage” when 
they hire labor; and to give a just return in labour for wages received? 
Such a pledge to-day would correspond with the civic pledge demanded of 


the first Tertiaries by St. Francis. Then it was the free use of arms which 
caused the misery; now it is the selfish use of open competition.142 


Both employers and employed, therefore, must learn the lesson 
of poverty taught in a practical way by the Rule of the Third 
Order. The false principles of modern business will be put to 
shame and the warring classes of society will be brought together 
in one brotherhood, when capitalists and laborers, rich and poor, 
educated and uneducated join hands in Tertiary fraternities. Yes, 
the Third Order is intended also for the capitalists, the captains 
of industry; and it would be a serious mistake to despair of 


141 Thid., pp. 368-369. 
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recruiting Catholic industrialists for the Third Order. In the 
day of Leo XIII Léon Harmel set an example to French manu- 
facturers of the relations that should exist between employer and 
employed.*** An there have been other examples. The Sacred 
Congregation of Rites has recently introduced the cause of beati- 
fication of the two French manufacturers, Philip Vrau and his 
brother Camille Ferron Vrau, Tertiaries, who during life carried 
out the Christian social ideals in their factories in an exemplary 
manner.*** 

Justice alone, however, will not suffice; it must be accompanied 
by charity, a natural sequel of the spirit of poverty and of the 
right use of wealth. In Quadragesimo Anno, Pope Pius XI wrote: 

Charity cannot take the place of justice unfairly withheld, but, even 
though a state of things be pictured in which every man receives at last 
all that is his due, a wide field will nevertheless remain open for charity. 
For, justice alone, even though most faithfully observed, can remove 


indeed the cause of social strife, but can never bring about a union of 
hearts and minds.**® 


Of the relation of the Third Order Rule to the works of charity 
we have already spoken at length; here we wish merely to stress 
the fact that not only individual Tertiaries should engage in 
works of charity, be it independently or preferably as members 
of Catholic societies such as the St. Vincent de Paul Society, but 
also Tertiary fraternities as such should undertake particular 
good works according to the exigencies of time and place. To 
mention but a few of the good works which are especially suitable 
for Tertiary fraternities, there is often a crying need for: rescue 
work in large cities, caring for neglected children, nursing the 
poor sick in their homes, performing the household duties in 
homes where the mother is confined to bed, making garments for 
the poor, providing employment for the jobless, encouraging tem- 
perance, promoting the Catholic press by gaining new subscribers 
for periodicals and newspapers, aiding the home and foreign mis- 
sions, helping poor students for the priesthood to reach their goal, 
etc., etc.**° 
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The spirit of poverty and charity, resting on and flowing from 
Tertiary self-sanctification, will accomplish the only genuine and 
lasting solution of the labor question, the poverty problem, and 
all other social and economic enigmas. There will be no accumula- 
tion of wealth, no hoarding of money and foodstuffs, when the 
rich, imbued with the Tertiary spirit of poverty and charity, of 
their own accord will use their riches as God demands and com- 
mon sense dictates. Witness the instance of the late Prince 
Ladislaus Batthyany, the richest man of Hungary,**’ and of Lo 
Pa Hong, the Vincent de Paul of Shanghai, both model 
Tertiaries.*** 


B. Chastity. Against the concupiscence of the flesh, sensuality, 
Woderition pleasure: -seeking, self-indulgence, the Third Order 
; ; offers the antidote of continence, mortification 
in All Things ; ae : 2 

self-denial, moderation in all things: 


In all things let the members of the Third Order avoid extremes of cost 
and style.... Let them with the utmost caution keep away from dances 
and shows which savor of license, as well as from all forms of dissipation. 
Let them be temperate in eating and drinking. ... In their daily life 
let them strive to lead others by good example and to promote practices 
of piety and good works. Let them not allow books or publications which 
are a menace to virtue, to be brought into their homes, or to be read by 
those under their care.**° 


The evils of divorce, broken homes, birth control, neglect of 
children, godless education of youth, indecent movies, stage-plays, 
dances and other amusements, immodesty of dress and fashions, 
salacious and suggestive books, newspapers, magazines and pic- 
tures—all will be banished from the lives of those who make the 
rule of the Third Order their rule of life and faithfully observe 
it. That such evils abound in society today, that they are the 
cause of much of the social havoc that has been wrought, and that 
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the rule of the Third Order is an effective and reliable remedy, 
is evident to all who seriously study the state of society. We need 
not spend much time here in pointing out the practical effective- 
ness of the Third Order Rule as a means of reforming these social 
conditions. 

Thus if father, mother and adolescent children are all mem- 
bers of the Third Order and observe the letter and spirit of its 
Rule, the home will be a never-failing source of happiness and 
blessings, not only for the individual members but also for the 
nation, for human society. As the families, so the nation! To 
Léon Harmel Pope Leo XIII wrote on April 1, 1895: 


It is our desire that all Christian families join the Third Order, and 
the father of the family recite daily together with his household the twelve 
Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glorys.*®° 


At the national congress of the Third Order in San Francisco, 
Catherine McDonough of New York, speaking on the Tertiary 
home, said: 

Think what our nation—any nation—would be, if it were filled with 
homes patterned after the ideals of St. Francis! Give me the home whose 
members follow the Rule of the Third Order of St. Francis. Fashioned 
on the Gospel, its foundation as solid as the Rock of Peter, it holds not 
only that peace and contentment that comes from restraint and control, 
but an active radiant happiness.*°* 


Children must be instructed and educated in the home and in 
the school—not only their minds but also their hearts. But what 
do we witness today on all sides? Parents are too occupied with 
business and pleasure to care for their children, and teachers are 
filling their minds with subversive doctrine. At a conference of 
three hundred Baptist ministers in New York City a few years 
ago, Dr. John F. Fraser declared that the present system of 
education is totally godless and the seeds of anarchy are being 
planted in the public schools throughout the country. About the 
same time the Reverend C. Leslie Glenn said to the National 
Federation of Episcopal Church Clubs: 
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Religious conditions in American colleges and universities are more 
alarming than may be thought. ... Faculties, for the most part, are 
anti-Christian in the field of psychology, sociology and philosophy.?®? 


Even Catholic educators sometimes fail to give sufficient atten- 
tion to religious training; but that will not happen if they are 
guided in their life work by the letter and spirit of the Third 
Order Rule. A striking example of what can and should be done 
in this respect has been given by eminent scholars and professors 
of our own day who found a safe anchorage in the Rule of the 
Third Order and gloried in the fact that they were Tertiaries: 
Pierre Termier, eminent geologist; *°* William Killing, research 
student and university professor of mathematics; *** Contardo 
Ferrini, professor of law at four Italian universities and author 
of more than two hundred learned books and articles; **° Ludovico 
Necchi, physician and co-founder of the Catholic University of 
Milan.*** Of the latter two the first died in 1902 and the second 
in 1930; but the cause of beatification for both has already been 
introduced. 

The Legion of Decency has shown what can be done by or- 
ganized effort. Long before it came into being, however, the Third 
Order insisted on such principles and such an attitude; the trouble 
was, the Order was not propagated widely enough. ‘The Legion 
of Decency in most dioceses restricted its attack to the movies; the 
Third Order combats immorality in all forms of recreation and 
amusement. The Legion of Decency seems to be lapsing gradually 
into silence; in the Third Order it will find permanency. 

An excellent Catholic newspaper which should be better known 
and more widely read because of its thought-provoking articles on 
social problems, The Wanderer of St. Paul, Minnesota, recently 
commented editorially on “a certain spirit of compromise on the 
part of some Catholics with the uncultured not to say un-Christian 
standards of public recreation ” as follows: 


The restoration of public decency is as much a part of the recon- 
struction of the social order demanded by the popes as is the reform of 
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economics or the purging of politics. And while we may have little 
immediate influence on the latter we can certainly exercise a very tangible 
influence on public decency and thus assist in the restoration of the purity 
of the family which is a perquisite for any lasting reform of society. 

It is vain that we preach social reform to the world unless we begin 
with ourselves. And in this program the first tasks devolve upon the 
home and the school and neglect of this task is nothing less than a viola- 
tion of the sacred trust reposed in these institutions.1%7 


“The godless press,” said Pope Leo XIII, “has destroyed 
Christian society; the good press must constantly be pitted against 
it.” *°° The evil press may be classified under the various forms 
of dangerous and sinful amusements and recreation; but we give 
it special mention here because of its importance and because the 
Rule of the Third Order expressly warns Tertiaries against this 
menace. Among other weapons that of boycotting, employed 
against indecent movies, can be used to advantage also against the 
bad press: 


Never send literary contributions of any kind nor advertisements to any 
paper or magazine that belongs either openly or in disguise to the godless 
press. Boycott the stores, the news stands, and the hotels where such 
papers, books, magazines, and pictures are displayed. Urge others to do 
the same and notify the proprietors of your action and your reasons for it. 
You will be surprised to see how effectual your protest will be.**? 


C. Obedience. As the letter and spirit of the Rule of the Third 
Order accomplishes the reform of economics by the spirit of pov- 
erty, and the restoration of public decency by the spirit of chastity, 

so also it can achieve the purging of politics and 
Obedience to the establishment of world peace by the spirit of 
Lawful obedience—obedience to all lawfully constituted 
Authority authority, God, the Church, civil government. 

Today, where the world is not actually seething, it 
is at least brewing with anarchy and revolution. Disobedience, 
lawlessness, communism, socialism, freemasonry are rampant 
everywhere,—in the home, in schools and universities, in public 
life and government. The need and timeliness of such a school 
of obedience and submission to God and God’s representatives as 
the Third Order is indeed very great. 
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In the encyclical Humanum Genus of April 20, 1884, by which 
he denounced Freemasonry and other secret societies as a menace 
to society and religion, Pope Leo XIII publicly gave expression 
to his conviction that the Third Order is an effective countercheck 
to these factious societies: 


The whole object of this order, as constituted by its founder, is to invite 
men to an imitation of Jesus Christ, to a love of the Church, and to the 
observance of all Christian virtues; and therefore it ought to be of great 
influence in suppressing the contagion of wicked societies. Let, therefore, 
this holy sodality be strengthened by a daily increase. Amongst the many 
benefits to be expected from it will be the great benefit of drawing the 
minds of men to liberty, fraternity, and equality of right; not such as the 
Freemasons absurdly imagine, but such as Jesus Christ obtained for the 
human race and St. Francis aspired to: the liberty, we mean, of sons of 
God, through which we may be free from slavery to Satan or to our pas- 
sions, both of them most wicked masters; the fraternity whose origin is 
in God, the common Creator and Father of all; the equality which, 
founded on justice and charity, does not take away all distinctions among 
men, but, out of the varieties of life, of duties, and of pursuits, forms that 
union and that harmony which naturally tend to the benefit and dignity 
of the State.*°° 


Again on September 30, 1887, Leo XIII said to the Tertiaries 
of the Tyrol, that the spiritual regeneration of the human race 
which is the task of the Third Order “is exactly what we look 
upon as a check to the growth of secret societies.” ** 

To a congress of the French Catholic Association of Young Men 
he addressed these words: 

Let all confessors occupy themselves in gathering into the Third Order 
principally the men, and especially the young men, for I am profoundly 
convinced that by it, and by the diffusion of Franciscan ideas, we shall 


save the world. The Freemasons form the army of evil; in the Tertiaries 
behold the army of good.?® 


Referring to these words of the Pope, M. Lafferre, accredited 
champion of the Grand Orient of France, said in the French 
Chamber of Deputies: ‘‘ You have heard, gentlemen, Leo XIII 
said, ‘The Third Order is the army of good, Masonry the army 
of evil.’ So be it! Masonry accepts the challenge on this 
ground.” ** 
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That Leo XIII did not exaggerate when he designated Free- 
masonry as the “ army of evil,’ one can learn by perusing a re- 
markable book, entitled World Revolution, of which there seem to 
be very few copies in this country. The author quotes Monsignor 
Dillon and adds a comment as follows: 


* All secret societies aiming at bad and irreligious ends are not other 
than deadly Illuminated Freemasonry. Let them be called by whatever 
name, they are a part of the system of revolutionary fraud, invented and 
cast upon earth by Satan to compass the ruin of souls and the destruction 
of the reign of Jesus Christ.” The final end is “to form, and that before 
very many years, the vast kingdom of anti-Christ, which already spreads 
its ramifications over the whole earth.” Only by a realization of this 
truth can the true meaning of the World Revolution be understood. 
Neither greed of gold nor power, neither political nor social theories, how- 
ever subversive, could alone have produced the unspeakable horrors, the 
moral perversion, the far more than bestial cruelties that have marked 
its course.... It is therefore no fantastic theory but the literal truth 
to say that the present world crisis is a conflict between powers of good 
and evil. Christianity is a beleaguered citadel surrounded by dark forces 
which have mustered for the supreme onslaught. Only in one way can it 
be withstood. ... The Christian principle—that is the force that must 
be opposed to the Satanic power of World Revolution.*™ 


And in accordance with the words of Leo XIII quoted above, 
we may add—which the author cited failed to do—the Christian 
principle, embodied in a practical form in the Rule of the Third 
Order of St. Francis. 

The evil of revolution and anarchy is augmented by the fact 
that those who hold the reins of government allow private and sel- 
fish interests and the interests of so-called friends to interfere with 
the proper functioning of government. Corruption in government 
has come to such a pass that many believe it is impossible to apply 
Christian principles to politics. That this is wholly false has been 
demonstrated by the example of Tertiaries whose conduct remained 
disinterested and unimpeachable also when they held public office— 
men like Joseph Tovini, lawyer and politician; **° Bruening, 
chancellor of Germany and leader of the Center Party in that 
country until Hitler got the upperhand; Gabriel Garcia Moreno, 


master Freemason, while denouncing the Third Order, really bestows a high 
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martyr-president of Ecuador; *** St. Thomas More, chancellor of 
England and martyr, recently canonized.*” 
But should not Tertiaries abstain from meddling in polities? 
The Third Order as such may not identify itself with any political 
party or movement, but individual Tertiaries may 
Tertiaries and should take an interest in political affairs. What 
and Politics Pius XI said of Catholic Action in a letter to the 
hierarchy of the Argentine Republic, applies also 
to the Third Order: 

Above all, care is to be taken that Catholic Action does not become 
involved in political parties. ... But, in laying down this rule, it is 
not our purpose in any way whatever to close to Catholics the way or the 
right to intervene in political matters; especially because Catholics are 
obliged by the law of social charity to defend their efforts in order that 
business and the very life of the Republic be in accordance with Christian 
principles. ... Catholic Action can and should make its influence felt 
in political affairs which touch Catholic doctrines and customs. Catholic 
forces, however, are never to be controlled for private interests of indi- 
viduals, but for the greater benefits of the Church and of souls, with 
which the well-being of public interest is so intimately related.1% 


The Belgian minister of state, G. Helleputte (died 1925), for 
thirty years professor at the University of Louvain, even went so 
far as to say: “ If anyone should ask me which of all the citizens 
of the country have the greatest need of the Third Order, I should 
answer: The men engaged in politics.” *° 

Lastly, together with the spirit of poverty and charity, the 
spirit of obedience fostered by the Rule of the Third 
Order, will promote world peace as no other factor 
can. 


Fostering 
Peace 


New governments, new laws, new promises, new ordinances will not 
bring peace, will not restore friendliness between estranged and hostile 
minds and classes. Prudent statesmen have frequently declared that the 
solution of the Social Question is by no means dependent entirely on ex- 
ternal measures; it will be brought about primarily by the determined 
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return of the people and their leaders to the eternal laws of justice and 
charity, to religion. The world separates; God unites. The world hates; 
God loves. The world clamors for war; God gives peace.**° 


There are, in the Rule of the Third Order, regulations which 
specifically purpose to safeguard peace—those which require mar- 
ried women to obtain their husband’s consent before joining the 
Third Order, enjoin the making of a last will in good time, and 
exhort all members to strive to heal discord wherever they can. 
But it is rather the whole Rule which must be regarded as a pro- 
gram of social peace. At the national congress in San Francisco 
Dr. John A. Armstrong, in the course of an address on the Third 
Order and international peace, made the following striking state- 
ment: 


Treaties will always be scraps of paper, my friends, unless they are 
dictated and supported by the good will—by the Christian good will-— 
of the people and the nations who are signatories to those treaties. . . 
Let me tell you that the “Fourteen Points” of the Rule of the Third 
Order of St. Francis offer the one answer to the age-old ery of this war- 
weary world for peace, lasting peace.*"* 


Pope Benedict XV, who has been deservedly called the Pope of 
Peace, pays special attention to this subject in the encyclical he 
issued on the occasion of the seventh centenary of the Third Order, 
Sacra Propediem: 


As Vicar of the King of Peace . . . we desire to gather the concerted 
efforts of all children of Christian peace, but especially of the Tertiaries, 
whose influence in restoring harmony of sentiments will be something 
wonderful, once their number and their enterprise have generally in- 
creased. ... Mankind needs not the sort of peace that is built up on 
the laborious deliberations of worldly prudence, but that peace which 
was brought to us by Christ when he declared, “ My peace I give unto 
you; not as the world gives, do I give unto you.” A man-made treaty, 
whether of states or of classes among themselves can neither endure nor 
have at all the value of real peace, unless it rests upon a peaceful dis- 
position; but the latter can exist only where duty, as it were, puts 
the bridle on the passions, for it is they that give rise to discord of 
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whatever kind, “From whence,” asks the Apostle, “are wars and con- 
tentions among you? Are they not hence from your concupiscences 
which war in your members?” Now, it is Christ who avails to harmon- 
ize all that is in man, making him, not serve, but command his desires, 
obedient and submissive always to the will of God; and this harmony is 
the foundation of all peace. In the Order of Franciscan Tertiaries, that 
power of Christ displays itself to wonderful effect.*’? 


By the spirit of poverty, of chastity, and of obedience, the Third 
Order, therefore, battles against the worst enemies of human 
society; by pitting this threefold spirit in the form of a practical 


rule of life against modern social evils, it presents a sound and — 


feasible program of social progress and reform, than which there 
can be none better. And if this program is generally and faith- 
fully carried out, it will most certainly cure the cankerous diseases 
which have been gnawing at the vitals of human society, it will 
undoubtedly inflict mortal wounds on the frightful monsters which 
which have been preying with impunity on humankind. And in 
place of the countless evils of society, which we now deplore and 
lament so much, there will reign social justice, and charity, and 
decency, and order, and peace. 

To sum up briefly, the Third Order of St. Francis, which is 
truly a religious order, reforms the individual and through the 
individual entire human society. Self-sanctification is its primary 

aim, but that does not mean that social work lies out- 
Summary side its province. Contrariwise, Tertiaries, if they 

wish to be true Tertiaries, must also engage in that 
kind of social work which is an expression of their love of God and 
neighbor—the very best kind of social work. Having adapted the 
Third Order Rule to modern conditions, the Holy See expects the 
Third Order to accomplish in our own day a social reform similar 
to that which it achieved in the thirteenth century. To exercise 
the power for good inherent in it, however, the Third Order must 
be widely propagated and efficiently organized; all other obstacles 
that have stood in the way of Tertiary effectiveness must likewise 
be removed. And then the Rule of the Third Order, letter and 
spirit, must be concretely applied to modern conditions and prob- 
lems and evils. If this be done, the Third Order will surely bring 
about a glorious social reform and prove a priceless boon to 
humankind. 

In conclusion, it may be well to aver that we are not so utopian 
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and sanguine in our expectations and hopes regarding the Third 
Order as a means of social reform and progress, as to imagine that 

the Third Order will ever completely do away with 
Conclusion all social evils. The day will never come when all 

men, nor even all Catholics, will be Tertiaries; and 
all Tertiaries will be perfect Teritaries. It is but a sane view 
of the whole matter we have endeavored to discuss frankly and 
adequately in this meeting of the Conference to admit that the 
world will always have a social question to examine and to solve. 
But this much is certain, social conditions can be bettered, social 
progress can be made; and it is above all the Third Order of St. 
Francis that will genuinely and lastingly reform human society 
and enable it to make true progress in all fields of social activity, 
religious, domestic, educational, cultural, economic and political. 
True Catholic leadership will be Tertiary leadeship—and Tertiary 
progress will be true social progress! 


DISCUSSION 


FR. FERDINAND GRUEN, O.F.M.:—Those of you who have been fortunate 
enough to get a preliminary glimpse of Fr. Marion’s paper will agree with 
me when I say that the oral résumé he has just given in no way does justice 
to it. For thoroughness of understanding, comprehensiveness of treatment, 
solidity of argument, clarity of presentation, and frankness of expression, the 
paper deserves cordial commendation. I venture to say that seldom has any- 
thing so well documented been produced-on the subject. A mere glance at the 
authorities quoted is enough to convince one that Fr. Marion himself speaks 
as one having authority in the field. If he has overlooked any important author 
or document or statement bearing on his subject, I for one have been unable 
to detect the omission. 

Be that as it may, I should like to remark, in the first place, that he stresses 
throughout the close connection between social progress on the one hand and 
social and individual reform on the other. This is as it should be. Human 

progress is intimately associated with religion and morality. 
Progress and A decline in faith has always been followed by a decline 
Religion in morals; and a weakening of morality has always led to a 

weakening of the intellectual, cultural, physical, and mate- 
rial life of a nation or a community. Need I remind you that long before the 
recent collapse of our material prosperity a religious and moral depression had 
set in among our people; that as a nation we had lost our moral and religious 
moorings when we were caught in the storm that all but engulfed us? And 
is it not logical to conclude that, before we can be restored to the enjoyment 
of our former national prosperity and pride of place among the peoples of 
the earth, there must be a return to simple faith in God and a reform of 
public and private morals? 

Some one—I believe it was Mr. Paul A. Martin, one of the members of the 
National Council of the Third Order,—has coined the slogan, “ Social reform 
through individual reform.” This might well be adopted as the first, if not 
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the only, plank in the national Third Order platform or program of social 
reform. Like charity, all true reform begins at home; though, of course, it 
should not end there, any more than charity. It is always a good policy to 
reform oneself before attempting to reform others; just as it is always a sen- 
sible thing, before endeavoring to improve society at large or in the abstract, 
to begin with individual members, especially those of one’s own household or 
environment. Now, it seems to me that herein precisely must be sought the 
specific task of the Third Order and also its principal contribution to social 
reform and progress, namely, in the spiritual renewal of individuals. 

And how is this renewal to be achieved? As Fr. Marion points out, through 
“a special voluntary consecration of oneself to the pursuit of Christian per- 
fection.” Herein the members of religious orders, including the Third Order 

: of St. Francis, differ from ordinary Christians, who, though 
Consecration bound to strive after spiritual perfection, do not in a special ~ 
to Christian manner consecrate themselves to the pursuit of this ideal. 

: It is like making a matter of precept the object of a vow. 
Perfection This procedure denotes a greater determination to carry out 
the precept, a more whole-hearted acceptance of the aim intended by it, a 
conscious elevation of this accepted aim or value to the rank and realm of an 
ideal. The word “consecration” in this connection means as you know, a 
setting apart, an appropriation, a devotion, a surrender to a particular pur- 
pose. It seems to be characteristic of all great leaders to demand of their 
followers a literal acceptance of their aims and ideals. They will be satisfied 
with no half-hearted allegiance; they will tolerate no compromise. In this 
sense, they are all totalitarians, from St. Francis to Musollini and Hitler. And 
indeed, does not the great commandment of love that Christ has given us 
imply a certain totalitarianism? I mention this merely to call attention to 
the fact that the more whole-hearted the consecration to an ideal, the greater 
and more pervasive its motive power. 

The strength of the Franciscan ideal lies in its identity with that of 
Christian perfection, as expressed in the commandment of the love of God and 
of our neighbor; just as the appeal and efficacy of the Franciscan message 
lies in its identity with that of the Gospel. That is precisely why the 
Franciscan ideal and message lend themselves so admirably to the reform of 
society. What is the Franciscan life but the Gospel in action? We need not 
wonder, therefore, that the Popes in recommending the Third Order as an 
instrument of social reform should use terms so strong as the following: “TI 
expect the rebirth of the world and the welfare of the social order from the 
activity of the Third Order.”—“‘ We are thoroughly convinced that the salva- 
tion of the world is to come through the Third Order from the Franciscan 
spirit.”—“It is the Third Order of St. Francis that must renew the face of 
the earth.” Now, I contend that words such as these would be utterly mean- 
ingless and false if the Franciscan spirit and the Gospel spirit were not one 
and the same thing. It is from this identity—I say identity, not affinity—of 
spirit that Franciscanism derives its perennial strength and timeliness as a 
force for spiritual social reform. 

And in what way is the Third Order to renew the face of the earth? The 
Church has taken special care to chart the course the Order is to take; for 
the reason, it would seem, that it is dangerous for a lay organization to 

¢ attempt to go its own way, which not unfrequently is the 
Leadership wrong way. Pope after Pope has given rules oe duections 
of the in regard to Tertiary activity, which show the deep concern 
Church of Mother Church for her favorite lay organization. Fr. 

Marion, in the second point of his paper, has shown very 
clearly which activities, corporate and individual, the Tertiaries are com- 
manded, exhorted, permitted, and forbidden to engage in. There is an ever 
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present danger that, in trying to emulate the example of its Founder who 
sought to be all things to all men, the Third Order should lose sight of its 
true purpose and sacrifice its religious and spiritual character, a character 
which the Church through the ages has guarded most jealously. 

How the Third Order was instrumental in bringing about remarkable re- 
forms in the thirteenth century, the period of its greatest prestige and power, 
forms the burden of an interesting and edifying story, which Fr. Marion 
recounts briefly in his third point. Of course, you all know what a prominent 
role the Third Order played in that century, a réle the importance of which 
is sometimes exaggerated and sometimes minimized by historical writers. A 
point frequently overlooked, however, is that the Third Order of St. Francis 
was perhaps the only lay organization of its kind at the time of which the 
leaders of the Church seemed to entertain no fear and no suspicion. And if 
the Order justified the faith the Church placed in it and if it became a useful 
and effective instrument in her hands to combat error and abuse and cor- 
ruption, it was owing to the fact that the Order never swerved from the course 
traced for it by the Church. Whatever it may have contributed to the better- 
ment of economic, social, or political conditions—and this, according to reliable 
historians, is haud spernendum—uust still be regarded as a purely incidental, 
though perhaps quite natural, result of its spiritual and religious activity. 
And strangely enough, the Third Order seems to have achieved its greatest 
triumphs and most striking and lasting results with a minimum of organiza- 
tion. If there were any such things as national conventions or regional con- 
ferences or local inter-fraternity re-unions, history fails to mention them. This 
again seems to indicate that individual reform, quietly yet earnestly pursued, 
is more effective than social reform planned on a grand scale and set on 
foot with beat of drum and blare of trumpet. 

It need surprise no one, however, if the Third Order, like all human insti- 
tutions, should have had its period of decline. But, as Pope Leo XIII said of 
the First Order, it is semper juvenescens; and in the last half century, 

owing largely to the renewed interest of the Supreme Pontiffs, 
Semper it has shown a remarkable growth and development. Within 
Juvenescens the last decade or two, it has come into its own also in this 

country. In Canada, it has long shown vigorous growth. 
Turning to Fr. Marion’s paper, we find a record of achievement which is most 
gratifying; but for all that, the work of the Third Order thus far must still be 
characterized as preparatory and explanatory. The Third Order has not yet 
had time to adjust itself to the social conditions of this country, and hence 
ae not been able to exert any appreciable influence on our national Catholic 
ife. 

If it has been somewhat slow to bestir and assert itself, the fault must not 
be ascribed to the Third Order. As Fr. Marion shows in the fifth section of 
his paper, there were many obstacles, not of its own making, in the way of its 
progress. Of the twelve hindrances which he enumerates perhaps the only 
real, or at least formidable, one is the fourth on the list: Lack of interest and 
leadership on the part of the First Order. Suppose we should pause at this 
point in our proceedings for a brief but searching examination of conscience 
on the subject of our ignorance of, and indifference to, things Tertiary, what 
do you think the outcome would be? Well, I for one should not have the 
hardihood to assert that I have always been fully convinced of the truth of 
the papal, pronouncements regarding the efficacy and timeliness of the Third 
Order as an instrument of social reform, and that I have acted on this con- 
viction by recommending the Order in season and out of season, by word of 
mouth and in writing, from the pulpit and in the confessional, in the parlor 
and from the platform, in the classroom and in the lecture hall, in public 
and in private, to priests and to lay people, to young and to old. Now that 
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I have made this open confession, will you charge me with impudence if I 
challenge you to contradict me when I say that, as Franciscan educators and 
leaders, real or reputed, of Franciscan thought, we have failed miserably in 
providing the Third Order with the kind of leadership it needs to become a 
potent force in our national social life? 

I ask you to bear with me a little longer while I make a few additional 
remarks on this question of leadership; because after all it forms the general 
theme and central thought of the paper under discussion. Perhaps I should 

; begin by telling you what I understand by leadership. To 
Meaning of say that it denotes the function or power of leading is not 
Leadership very illuminating. For what is meant by leading? The verb 


related and distinguished from one another rather by the measure than by 
the nature of the power or influence of the leader. Now, there are all sorts 
of leaders. There are those who merely point or show the way without any 
thought of influencing the traveler to follow that way. To this class belong 
those Christians who lead good lives without stopping to consider whether 
and in how far their conduct may be affecting those with whom they come in 
contact. There are others who consciously and intentionally draw those in 
whom they have an interest in a certain direction. Among them may be 
numbered those earnest Tertiaries who are genuinely interested in the salva- 
tion of others and who by word and example try to lead them to it. Then 
there is the smaller number of such as direct, with or without authority, 
others in their opinion or conduct. The directors and other officers of the 
Third Order may be placed in this class; for they take a part and show some 
initiative in the direction of the fraternity, though they usually follow the 
lead of their superiors. Finally, there are those who, by reason of their 
high endowments and rare qualities of mind and heart, enjoy great prestige 
and wide influence as leaders of men and who use their leadership for the 
good of society, whose clear vision enables them to read the signs of the 
times and to anticipate great events and movements and whose strength of 
character enables them to bend these to their will or to direct them into safe 
channels. 

These rare individuals I would call superior leaders, because their vision 
and endeavor are of outstanding significance. Leaders of the second rank I 
would call the directors and visitors and commissaries as well as the lay 
officers of the Third Order, because their foresight and enterprise and sphere 
of influence are of smaller range and their principal utility consists in the 
intelligent support of their superior officers and leaders. The (large body) of 
the Tertiaries I would call leaders of the third rank. They are in a state of 
tutelage, where they can exercise little vision, initiative independence or in- 
fluence so far as affairs of the Third Order are concerned; yet this very 
tutelage, or rather the training resulting therefrom, enables them to act as 
leaders of others who have not enjoyed the benefit of this training. 

Now, the question is, which of these three kinds of leaders should and does 
the Third Order turn out? I give it as my measured opinion, which I put 
forward with due deference to your own and higher opinion, that the Third 

: Order has fulfilled its function if it turns out devoted and zealous 
Tertiary leaders of the third class. It has neither the authority nor the 
Leaders materials nor the facilities for training any other kind. The 

rank and file of Tertiaries will probably continue to belong, as 
they have always belonged, to the lower strata of society. In other words, 
the membership has been, and probably will be, made up of men and women 
of ordinary intelligence and education, of sufficient judgment, balance, con- 
sideration, and caution within the range of their powers and within the sphere 
of their everyday activities; but they lack the perspective, the recognition of 
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relationship, and the understanding essential for carrying responsibility in 
large social affairs. Their leadership toward social progress is of necessity 
limited in range and depth of influence. 

But let us not underestimate their real value or their actual contribution 
to social progress. If it is true that the greatest contribution the Third 
Order can make to the amelioration of social conditions is to instil into its 
members the spirit of St. Francis, then there is none so poor or illiterate or 
otherwise socially insignificant as not to be a potential leader, in the sense I 
have explained. Of course, I should like to see more men and more young 
people enter the Third Order; but at the same time I should make every effort 
to increase the number of married women, even of those long past their 
prime. I sometimes think that we do not fully appreciate the fact that by 
enlisting the married women, old or young, we are reaching down into the 
very heart of the family. In every normal family it is the mother from whom 
the other members draw spiritual strength and inspiration and vitality. It 
seems to me that, if we wish to effect a quick and thorough-going reform of 
society, we can do nothing better than invite all Catholic mothers, regardless 
of age, into the Third Order. 

As for the leaders of the second rank, particularly the priests with directive 
powers, it is the business of the Franciscan seminaries to prepare them for 
the kind of leadership that is expected of them when they find themselves at 

the head of a fraternity. These men should be instructed in 
Sacerdotal everything pertaining to the nature, the purpose, the history, 
Leaders the organization, the legislation of the Third Order. They 

should be specifically trained in the government of a fraternity 
and in the scrupulous observance of all the laws pertaining thereto, particu- 
larly those regarding the disposition of funds. They should be impressed with 
the idea that the chief merit of their leadership consists in following the 
recommendations of the great encyclicals of the last three Popes relating to 
the conduct of the Third Order and the training of its members. They should 
be warned against trying uncharted courses or novel experiments, since such 
vision and initiative as they may have are necessarily circumscribed by the 
fact that they are merely subaltern officers. 

Again I say, let us not undervalue this kind of leaders. It is after all 
their intelligent support of superior leadership that makes concerted action 
and real progress possible. A fraternity needs proper direction. It needs some 
one to interpret to the members the purpose of the Order and the com- 
mands of the superior officers. It needs some one to inspire them with 
loyalty to the Franciscan ideal and with zeal for social reform. Experience 
has shown that a fraternity is just as active and zealous and loyal as its 
director. Therefore, whether they are taken from the ranks of the regular 
or of the secular clergy, Third Order directors should be selected with the 
same care as pastors of parishes or teachers in seminaries. 

And now one last word as to the training of superior leaders. Of course, I 
am not dealing with those leaders who by virtue of their exalted office, such 
as the papacy, are in a position to shape the destinies of mankind. I mean 

i men—yes, and women, too—who by nature or by grace have a 
Superior deeper understanding of the significance of social changes; who 
Leaders Py the clarity of their vision can foresee such changes; who have 

either the intelligence to effect the necessary adjustments to 
altered conditions or the strength to change these conditions; who have the 
courage to traverse new territory and the ability to conceive new thoughts, 
to formulate new plans, to devise new methods, and to forge new implements 
for the fulfillment of God’s designs in regard to mankind. It is such leaders 
that the Third Order needs quite as much as devout members and capable 
directors and zealous commissaries. If it is true that the Third Order has 
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within itself the power to save the modern world, and if to this end it has a 
special mission and message for the world, then it needs some one to release 
its power and to interpret its mission to itself and its message to the world. 
In this highly complex and uncertain world of ours, there are problems of 
every sort—religious, moral, educational, economic, political, industrial, 
financial, and technological—pressing for solution. It is not easy to find and 
suggest for every existing evil a suitable remedy. That requires more than 
ordinary qualities of leadership. 

But you will say: “Where is such leadership to be found? Mention a 
single Tertiary leader of the kind you have described. Quis est hic et lauda- 
bimus ewm.” I readily admit that, if there are any such leaders either among 

; the laity or the clergy of the United States, they have not 
Planning for gained national prominence; but that does not mean that it 
Leadership is impossible to develop them. Let me throw out a few 

suggestions which to some of you may sound fantastic and 
preposterous, but which for all that may deserve some slight consideration 
from a gathering of Franciscan educators. Briefly, my plan for training men 
and women for superior leadership in the Third Order is this. Let the various 
Third Order provinces unite on a proposal to establish and maintain a sort of 
Franciscan Academy, with a distinctly Tertiary character, to consist of a 
group of scholars, writers, speakers, and organizers, whether laymen or lay 
women, whether religious or secular priests. Let these men and women be 
selected for their outstanding intellectual, moral, religious, physical, and social 
qualities. In particular, let them be distinguished for their high academic 
degrees, thorough scholarship, broad cultural background, attactive person- 
ality, staunch Catholicity, genuine Franciscan spirit, and ardent missionary 
zeal. Let them meet, “far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife,” for study 
and discussion, for rest and recreation, in some sylvan retreat, fitted up with 
all modern living conveniences and with all facilities for study and research. 
Let it be a place where these men and women can come to steep themselves 
in Franciscan lore and imbue themselves with the Franciscan spirit. Let 
them busy themselves primarily with the problem of interpreting the Third 
Order to the world and the world to the Third Order. 

Some of these people could devote themselves to writing, others to preach- 
ing, and still others to organizing. I should be concerned with developing, 
not so much writers and scholars, as speakers and organizers. I think the 

: field of Franciscan research has been pretty thoroughly 
Recommending cultivated, and there is now available in a number of 
1 F languages, a voluminous Franciscan literature in the 
SINC ATLAS 3 various fields of human activity. What the Third Order 
needs more than the written word is the spoken word. Popular speakers are 
the great need of the Order in this age and country. And by popular speak- 
ers I mean, not pulpit orators and mission preachers, but street preachers, 
radio speakers, after-dinner speakers, platform lecturers, public debaters and, 
if you please, soap-box orators. These speakers might take their themes from 
the Tertiary program of social reform outlined by Fr. Marion; but in the 
choice of topics they should be allowed the greatest possible latitude con- 
sistent with the character and purpose of their work. Only one thing I should 
enjoin on them—to sally forth as “troubadours of God,’ as messengers of 
joy, not as prophets of gloom and preachers of discontent. Don’t you think 
that the world is getting just a little weary of “the raucous voices,” as H. 
G. Wells calls them, of those who are advocating their wealth-distributing 
plans? Is it not time for gentler voices to make themselves heard in favor 
of some poverty-sharing plan? And who has a better right and a stricter 
duty to preach the joys and blessings of poverty than those whose boast it is 
that they are champions of Lady Poverty? 
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The world, Catholic and non-Catholic, is hungry for the Franciscan message; 
but who is there to preach it? There was a time when grey-clad preachers 
were heard in every corner of Europe, especially on the street corners of large 

cities. Once again, the poor had the Gospel preached to them. 
A Welcome But where are the evangels of Franciscan joy and poverty 
for Fran- to-day? Their voices are strangely silent. At least, they 
C : are not heard per vicos et plateas. It was the poet Francis 
ciscanism Thompson, himself a Franciscan, who uttered the reproachful 
words: “O mother of street preachers, where are thy preachers?” Ah, where 
indeed? But is it too late to revive this ancient Franciscan custom? If we 
olrselves have neither the stomach nor the courage for such a task, can we 
not assist in schooling laymen for it? Can not the Franciscan Educational 
Conference co-operate with the National Council of the Third Order in launch- 
ing a plan for preparing a number of outstanding men and women to carry 
to the masses the program of social reform embodied and exemplified in the 
Third Order of St. Francis? 

I began this discussion by saying that the greatest contribution the Third 
Order can make to social progress is the reform of the individual. Let me 
conclude with a quotation from a book review which appeared in the June 
30 issue of the New York Herald Tribune Books. The reviewer in discus- 
sing Helen Walker Homan’s latest work Letters to St. Francis and His 
Friars, has this to say: 


St. Francis was a social reformer whose message to his generation 
pointed the way out of depression along the path of individual better- 
ment. The sad, fierce thinkers today who write and talk about humani- 
tarian improvement as if they had false teeth that hurt them all the time 
and pained their cerebral processes, need the example of the extravagant 
goodness of a man like St. Francis. His mind was scientific as well as 
saintly. Will Thornstein Veblen or Pareto be talked of after seven 
centuries? St. Francis could think and carry out his thoughts into 
actions that have startled generations ever since into imitation. By his 
conduct he proved his ratiocinative powers. He changed a section of 
the world of his day. Perhaps our world needs the quiet brilliance of 
his example. The world then, as now, was hungry for peace. St. 
Francis and his Friars were radicals. They interested themselves in 
fundamentals and altered the roots of their own characters to such an 
extent that their success with themselves worked wonders with others— 
the self-less way of St. Francis. 


FR. LEONARD BACIGALUPO, O.F.M.:—Much has been said concerning 
a summer school for Third Order members, and I think the idea a very good 
one. However, there is another suggestion that I would like to offer which 
would, without detriment to the summer school idea, revive interest in things 
Franciscan. Why not institute in some of our great metropolitan centres a 
sort of Franciscan social club, something along the lines of the Cathedra 
Francescana which for the past few years has been so successful in reviving 
Franciscan idealism and promoting Franciscan culture among the laity of 
Rome? 

This society operates under the auspices of the Third Order and weekly 
lectures which deal exclusively with Franciscan subjects are given for the 
general public. Among the lecturers are many of the outstanding figures of 
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Italian and European society. Authors, senators, distinguished ecclesiastics, 
even poets and artists, have been heard at the Cathedra—in a word, the best 
that Roman refinement and education can offer. The audience, too, besides 
its large group of ordinary listeners, has had within its midst many dis- 
tinguished personages. Some of the Roman Cardinals, among them Cardinal 
Ceretti of happy memory, have honored the gathering with their presence, 
and on one occasion Papini, the distinguished Catholic writer, took active 
part in the Cathedra discussions. 

The results have been noteworthy. Through the efforts of this society, 
Franciscanism has reached the stage where it has become common table talk 
among various classes of people, the poor as well as the educated. The 
Cathedra Francescana has created so much interest that it can be truly said 
that a culture typically Franciscan is beginning to take hold in Rome; and 
what is of more practical benefit, it has resulted in a distinct revival of 
Third Order activity. I am of the opinion that some such society would have 
very good results here in the United States. 


FR. THEODORE ROEMER, O.M.Cap.:—We can and should attain to Catho- . 
lic leadership through the Third Order. That is the earnest desire of the 
Popes. It is impossible to do this if we contain the activities of the Third 

A Order within the bounds of our own parishes. This is being 
The Third realized more and more, as the pre-publication report of the 
Order in the Third Order in the United States shows. There are more 
; : tertiary fraternities in the parishes of the diocesan clergy 
Seminaries than in those of our own. That is as it should be. Still, 
we ought to do even more in the theological seminaries. Many of the 
diocesan clergy, who are now working so energetically for the Third Order, 
received their enthusiasm in the seminaries. It ought to be possible to have 
the Third Order introduced in all the seminaries and we ought to assist in 
this work with our best forces. That will secure the co-operation of the 
bishops who are willing to lend a helping hand in promoting the desires of 
the Holy See. The Archbishop of Milwaukee showed the way when he ordered 
one conference on the Third Order for each of the three clergy retreats during 
this summer. Will this be a small indication of possibilties? . 


FR. MAXIMUS POPPY, O.F.M.:—Very properly Fr. Marion makes the 
plea for an aggressive application of the Third Order Rule to modern prob- 
lems. He would have the Third Order speak the language of the twentieth 

century man. Before submitting a thought in support of this 
No New plea, let me caution you against making a wrong inference 

from his words. We do not need a new rule of the Third 
Rule Needed Order, nor even highly particularized additions to it in the 
conventional terms of the day. The wisdom of the Church is reflected in the 
Tertiary rule precisely in this that many of its articles are couched in general 
terms. ‘General terms’ here is. not synonymous with pious generalities. 
There is an advantage in the fact that the Tertiary rule is couched in general 
terms. Viewed from the standpoint of the Tertiaries, it allows latitude to 
meet the abilities and ambitions of novices as well as of the more advanced in 
self-discipline. Viewed from the standpoint of the problems to be met, one 
of the excellences of the rule as we have it now, is its natural adaptability, 
due to the broad terms in which it is couched, that permits it to serve 
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admirably as a basic rule and requiring no continuous adaptations, while yet 
being definite enough to obviate characterless interpretation. This, as the 
Forum recently pointed out is Holy Gospel freedom, just definite enough to 
be very Franciscan! 

Yet there is need of something new on our part—the application of the 
Tertiary rule to modern problems. The failure, therefore, to speak the 
language of the twentieth century man lies not in the text of the Third Order 
rule but in its interpreters. The idea which Fr. Marion advocates and which 
I am trying to emphasize was put into a formula at last year’s session of this 
Educational Conference when it discussed: “The Necessity of a New 
Orientation.” 

One reason why the Third Order does not catch on today is that we fail 
to appraise and interpret pointedly its congenital applicability to modern 
conditions. And we fail in point because we fail to recognize wherein spe- 

= cifically lay the power of the Third Order in the age 
Our Application of St. Francis. In our application of the terms of the 
too General rule we keep to generalities—at best to generalities 
about Tertiary moderation, and piety and charity, 
applying them in terms that apply to Christians universally. We do not 
see and preach the terms of the rule in the light of their specific application 
in the Middle Ages, when very specific regulations entered the very letter 
of the rule and gave point to Tertiarism by thrusting, purposely or otherwise, 
directly at the heart of an iniquitous system. In the modification of the 
rule by Leo XIII these specific regulations were quite properly eliminated 
as irrelevant. But Leo insisted that the spirit which prompted them was 
not to be regarded as modified. 

The thing to do, therefore, to give Tertiarism point today—point that is 
finely in keeping both with its nature and with its traditions, is to regard 
the Leonine rule as a basic rule, the way we regard the rule of the First 
Order, and give it interpretation in a code of special regulations suited to 
the times, just as the constitutions interpret our rule. These specific regula- 
tions would not need to be many in number. Thus a few pointed canons 
by way of a program of action demanding that the members make themselves 
economically independent and help one another and others to become eco- 
nomically independent could deal very effectively and in the best Tertiary 
fashion and tradition with the root evil of today—the amassing of all wealth 
and power in the hands of a few. 

But to give them their most telling effectiveness, these specific regulations 
should have to be adopted universally by the Tertiary units of the country. 
To date individualism of one complexion and extent or another is a barrier 

in the way of such universality of interpretation. In any 


Universal case, uniform interpretation of Tertiarism in the light of 
Adoption these observations is a desideratum, which at least a uni- 


if. versally accepted organ for the Third Order of the country 
of Specific could effectively supply. Then, we have another agency for 
Regulations bringing about this desired end, the National Organization 

of the Third Order. The authority officially to interpret the 
rule is vested in the body of Provincial Superiors, known as the Directive 
Board. And we have our quinquennial national congresses, ready made occa- 
sions for passing these interpretations to the rank and file. There is a prece- 
dent for this idea of an authoritative interpretation of the rule, universally 
accepted, in the congress of 1931. The Directive Board has interpreted several 
points of the rule, and its decisions are now regarded as final in American 
Tertiary circles. The idea can be expanded to take in the larger issues of the 
order. The interval of five years between congresses would seem to insure the 
up-to-dateness of such a code of interpretations handed down by the Directive 
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Board; it would allow for meeting each new major problem as it arises; 
while measures of permanent interest might be re-affirmed. 


FR. EMIL BRUM, O.F.M.:—One reason why the Third Order has not 
been more effective in modern times is a lack of understanding and publicity 
on the part of the Friars. One Friar made bold to state that the trouble 
with the Third Order is the First Order. Without a doubt there is some 
truth, perhaps too much of it, in this statement. Perhaps the Friars have 
not grasped thoroughly the purpose Francis had in mind when he founded 
the Third Order; hence they fail to see the need of spreading it today. 

If Francis began the Third Order to put the Gospel in action in his day 
because he saw in it the divinely-prescribed remedy for the social, political 
and religious ills which existed in the thirteenth century, then surely the 

: son of St. Francis who knows from the lips of Leo XIII 
The First and Pius XI that the only remedy for conditions existing 
Order vs. the today is a return to the Gospel, will eagerly seek to spread 
: the Third Order among the faithful. It is evident to the 
Third Order thinking man that a pagan spirit rules the world today. 
Even of many Catholics is it true that paganistic principles guide them in 
their private and public lives. Some Catholics adhere strictly to Christian 
principles in their private life but in their social dealings follow the norms 
of paganism. The above-mentioned Popes make it clear in their encyclicals 
that a genuine Catholic must choose the rule of life given by Christ Himself. 
Paganism and Christianity are irreconcilable. 

The Third Order Rule is a compendium of the Gospel. If a sufficiently 
large number of Catholics, both the clergy and the laity, made the Third 
Order rule their rule of life, the needed and much-desired social reform would 

A soon be a reality. But this is the work of the Friars mainly. 

St. Francis’ They have a message to bring to the people, a Franciscan 

Intention message intended for the world. Francis desired very 

vehemently that this message be known not only by the 

privileged few who live according to it in the monasteries and convents, but 

also by the many who are seeking salvation and who earnestly want the best 

and the surest way. Let the Friars show them how to serve God best in 

God’s own way, the Gospel-way. Franciscan charity forbids the Friars to 
selfishly keep the Franciscan way of life within the convent walls. 

It may be that some Friars have not done more to spread the Third Order 
because no special study was made of it or because enthusiasm for Third 
Order work was not created in them in their years of preparation for the 
sacred ministry. Should not a study club on the Third Order prove inter- 
esting and of practical value to our Clerics? Could not some part of the 
Mission Circle Meeting be devoted to some phase of the Third Order? 

Giving publicity to the First Order is a means of creating interest among 
the laity for the Third Order. Would not our Catholic people welcome an 
exhibit of things Franciscan? It is surprising to see how interested people 

ee become in the Order and its history after having read a 
Publicity for book dealing with Franciscan topics. They are amazed 
H i at the work the Friars have done in the physical sciences, 
Eranciscanisis art, liturgy, missions, theology, ete., in ie Bask They are 
eager to know what the Order is accomplishing today. Setting before them 
data pictures, books, etc., showing what the Order means to the Church and 
to the world, will cause them to give to the Order the attention and the 
publicity which the Order so richly deserves. The privilege of being asso- 
ciated with such a world-wide organization by membership in the Third 
Order will be sought by many, very many. 


CATHOLIC LEADERSHIP TOWARD SOCIAL PROGRESS nerd 


FR. EMIL BRUM, O.F.M.:—The main purpose of the Third Order is the 
personal sanctification of its members. Every Spiritual Director knows that 
the majority of the members seek the spiritual advantages most of all. These 

S show a marked interest in anything that contributes to 
Fostering the their sanctification. Realizing this, the Spiritual Director 
Liturgical can and should foster the Liturgical Movement among 
Macenient the Tertiaries. One easy way of starting interest in 

matters liturgical is to hold an exhibit of the vestments 
and instruments used by the priest at the various liturgical functions. On 
May 19, such an exhibit was held at Duns Scotus College, in honor of St. 
Paschal Baylon, patron of all Eucharistic societies and congresses. An 
explanation of each article on exhibit was given on a card attached thereto. 
The interest shown by the people was beyond expectation. Some were happy 
to see those objects at close range for the first time. Others got their first 
information about the history and signification of those objects. Almost all 
the visitors asked that the display be given again. Several men expressed 
their eagerness to start a liturgical study club in fall. It is hard to estimate 
all the spiritual good that can result from the spread of the Liturgical 
Movement among the Tertiaries. Knowing how much the Friars have done 
in the past to make the laity holy by means of the liturgy, the Friars of 
today will give their hearty codperation to the work of fostering the move- 
ment inaugurated by Pius X. 
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PIONEER CAPUCHIN LETTERS 


PREFACE 


The letters of this collection tell a human interest story in 
documents. Most of them were written by the founders of the 
Calvary Capuchin Province of Saint Joseph, the first permanent 
Capuchin foundation in the United States. They were addressed 
to the Ludwig-Missionsverein in Munich and the Leopoldinen- 
Stiftung in Vienna, mission societies of Bavaria and Austria. 
The history of the founding of the province is thus told in doeu- 
mentary form. 


The entire story has been told most capably by Father Celes- 
tine N. Bittle, O.M.Cap., in his A Romance of Lady Poverty 
(Milwaukee: Bruce, 1933). It was, however, thought advisable 
also to have these letters published, because they are important 
enough to be saved from oblivion and because such letters give 
us the opportunity of gazing deeply into the hearts of men who 
did the seemingly impossible, the transplanting of a long-exist- 
ing religious community into a new country by men who were 
themselves not members of any religious community. Such 
stories can be retold without losing their interest in the retell- 
ing, if this is done in their own words as in these letters. 

The letters deserve a place in Franciscan Studies because of 
their importance in the history of the Franciscan movement 
during the pioneer period of the United States, because of their 
truly Franciscan spirit, because their publication may induce 
historians of other provinces to examine the excellent material 
concerning the foundation of their own provinces stored away 
in the archives and publications of the two mission societies. 
The editor of these letters has a list of such letters in his files, 
and willingly offers his services to locate pertinent material. 

The present writer found the original letters contained in 
this volume while making researches in the archives of the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein at Munich and, with the permission of 
his superiors, had them photographed. These photographic 


ix 


copies are now preserved in the archives of the Calvary Capu- 
chin Province of Saint Joseph at Detroit. Letter VIII was not 
found at that time, but was later discovered by the Reverend O. 
Lang, Secretary of the Ludwig-Missionsverein, and he forward- 
ed a typewritten copy. Since the original letters were usually 
destroyed when they were printed in the Annalen der Glaubens- 
verbreitung, only these printed letters could be utilized in sev- 
eral instances. The letters to the Leopoldinen-Stiftung, as noted 
in the explanatory notes of this volume, have not been preserved 
in the original, and on that account had to be taken from the 
Berichte. 

It was at one time suggested that the original German letters 
be printed side by side with the translations. Even if these 
letters have their importance in the pioneer history of our coun- 
try, this procedure would have entailed a greater expense than 
the use of the letters might have warranted. If any writer is in 
need of the German originals, he can inspect the photographic 
copies in the Detroit archives or the copies of the editor. 

In the translation, accuracy was considered of greater im- 
portance than fluency of expression. The translator offers no 
apology, but hopes that this has served to retain at least a tinge 
of the original German idiom. Unless otherwise marked, the 
original letters were written in German. The views expressed 
are, of course, simply those of the writers. 

The present writer expresses his gratitude to all who have in 
any way assisted and encouraged him in this undertaking. Spe- 
cial thanks are due his provincial superiors, who have made 
the printing of this volume possible; the Right Reverend Msgr. 
Peter Guilday, who started him on this path of research; the 
Reverend O. Lang, Secretary of the Ludwig-Missionsverein, who 
kindly assisted in the researches; the Reverend Marion Habig, 
O.F.M., and the Very Reverend Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., who 
provided the opportunity of inserting these letters in a special 
volume of the Franciscan Studies. 
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PIONEER CAPUCHIN LETTERS 


INTRODUCTORY 


The founding of the Calvary Province of Saint Joseph of the 
Capuchin Order is unique in the history of the church. Those 
who put their hands and hearts to this work were not Capu- 
chins, were not even priests of a religious Order, but two dioce- 
san priests of Switzerland, the Reverend Gregory Haas and the 
Reverend John Frey. It was an unusual procedure, it brought 
unusual results. There were times when, humanly speaking, 
there was absolutely no hope of suecess. There were hours of 
dire calamity when the whole structure seemed on the verge of 
destruction. There were periods when the whole foundation 
seemed to be crumbling within itself. Yet it succeeded, and we 
see before us today the finished product. 

Mount Calvary, Wisconsin, was the starting point of the new 
venture. Father Anthony Maria Gachet, O.M.Cap., was sent 
by his superiors of the Swiss Province to introduce the neophites 
into the manner of Capuchin life. He vested them with the 
habit. Father Haas became Father Francis, Father Frey was 
named Father Bonaventure. Thus they began at Mount Cal- 
vary under the guidance of the old Capuchin. He had not yet 
aequainted them with all the fundamentals of religious life 
when he departed from them and commenced work among the 
- Menominee Indians at Keshena, Wisconsin. They were left to 
their own resources. They carried on amid many tribulations. 
Slowly their work developed. And when death approached they 
could look back upon unusual results. 

This in brief is the story that is told in the following letters. 
They give a graphic description of this noble exploit in the 
words of the founders themselves. There are bound to be repe- 
titions, but they serve the better to give all the angles of the 
story and they permit us to glimpse into the varying moods in 
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the various periods. They reveal pioneer fortitude and un- 
bounded reliance in the will of God. This story has been told 
before, and that most efficiently. Its importance for pioneer 
history will suffer its repetition from the documents only. 

The letters here presented were directed to the two German 
mission societies, the Ludwig-Missionsverein of Munich and the 
Leopoldinen-Stiftung of Vienna. Both societies were founded 
to help the German Catholic immigrants of the United States 
who lived in pioneer conditions. Both owe their inception to 
the zealous promotion of our own Bishop Rese of Detroit. 


The Leopoldinen-Stiftung, or Leopoldine Foundation as it is 
sometimes called in the translation, was started in 1829. Al- 
though it was at first destined to help the Catholics in the 
United States indiscriminately, the German Catholics later be- 
came the special object of its solicitude when it was feared that 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith of Lyons and Paris 
was directing its attention away from this national group. The 
society found immediate favor with the imperial family of Aus- 
tria and was thus enabled to benefit by the generous benefac- 
tions of this Catholic ruling house. 


The Ludwig-Missionsverein came into existence in 1838. It 
was founded under the patronage of the ever interested King 
Louis I of Bavaria. Up to his death he retained a special in- 
terest in the workings of this society. Although the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein was founded as a Bavarian mission society for 
the whole Church, most of the early alms were sent to the 
United States. 


The founders of the Calvary Capuchin Province appealed to 
these societies in their financial stress. They exposed their 
needs, they related their achievements, they revealed their hopes 
and aspirations, they rejoiced in their success. The moods of 
the respective time are thus always before our minds in these 
letters. We are able to obtain an intimate picture of the times— 
the pioneer period of the last century. 


While presenting a documentary history of the Calvary 
Capuchin Province, these letters also reveal the debt of grati- 
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tude the province owes these two mission societies. They indi- 
cate the even greater debt the members of the Church in the 
United States owe their brethren in Europe, for the donations 
given to Calvary were but drops in the bucket of refreshing 
alms sent to all parts of the United States. 


LETTER I 


FATHER GREGORY HAAS TO THE CENTRAL COUNCIL OF THE LUDWIG- 
MISSIONSVEREIN. MUNICH, AUGUST 15, 1857. 


The undersigned respectfully petitions the worthy Council 
to consider a project that is approaching realization after many 
difficulties, the transplanting of the Order of Saint Francis in 
the Capuchin branch to the United States of North America, in 
particular to the Diocese of Milwaukee in the State of Wiscon- 
sin. While the undersigned calls attention to the two enclosed 
recommendations, one by the Most Reverend Bishop Henni of 
Milwaukee and the other by the Very Reverend Father Lucius, 
Provincial of the Capuchins in Switzerland, and in the name of 
his mission asks assistance, he considers it a duty briefly to ac- 
quaint you with the preparations that have already gone for- 
ward. 

This project was begun by three priests of the Diocese of 
Basle in Switzerland. When they heard that Bishop Henni 
desired to have the Capuchin Order in his diocese, they made 
provisional arrangements to carry out such a project. Half a 
year later they bound themselves by vow to bring the project to 
execution. Provisional negotiations were now opened with the 
provincial superiors of Switzerland and a small society con- 
sisting of students and brothers was formed. Before definite 
arrangements could be made it was deemed necessary to become 
personally convinced that the project was useful and practica- 
ble. It was agreed that one of the three should remain at his 
post in order that his income might help to defray the expenses 
of the other two. These departed about the middle of summer 
of last year and arrived at their destination in the middle of 
September. The testimonial letter of the Most Reverend Bishop 
shows the spirit with which he received us. He gave us entire 
freedom in choosing a location for the friary in any part of the 
diocese, encouraged us by the expressions of his joy and inter- 
est, but made use of our help in the missions until the oppor- 
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tune time arrived to carry out our project. Towards the end of 
March of this year he sent the associate of the undersigned to 
the location we had chosen, in order that he might care for that 
mission and at the same time begin the building of the friary. 
He sent the undersigned back to Europe to make the neces- 
sary arrangements with the Order and to collect the financial 
means needed for the work. 

That the negotiations have now come to a close and that the 
project has been taken up by the Swiss Province, you will be 
able to see from the letter of the Very Reverend Provincial. 
Consequently nothing remains to be done but that the under- 
signed carry out the other purpose of his coming, to collect the 
means for his journey home and for the expenses that have al- 
ready been made in the building or will be made before the be- 
ginning of the winter. In confidence he now turns to your 
worthy Council of the Ludwig-Missionsverein, and this the more 
readily because the alms for this mission will be of especial 
benefit to the German pioneers, who, since they first heard of 
our plans, have looked forward longingly to their completion. 

The undersigned must leave it to the judgment of the worthy 
Council to decide concerning the importance of this project. 
Mindful of our state of poverty, we shall probably not renew 
our petition once the difficult beginning has been made in a sat- 
isfactory manner. In perfect confidence we shall await a fa- 
vorable answer to our request. 


LETTER II 


FATHER ANTHONY MARIA GACHET TO THE REVEREND DIRECTOR OF 
THE LUDWIG-MISSIONSVEREIN. MOUNT CALVARY, 
WISCONSIN, FEBRUARY 20, 1859. 


Better late than never. Reverend Father, were you anxious 
about our fate? There was sufficient reason if you were at all 
interested in our undertaking. Of this we have proof in the 
confidence with which, under date of April 9, 1858, you sent 
us, through the House of Kreuzburg and Company, the money 
so graciously granted to us by His Majesty King Louis. 

You will understand that we did not care to write until we 
could frankly assure you that our undertaking had been suc- 
cessful, even if this tardiness should bring upon us the reproach 
of ingratitude. Now we can say without reserve: the North 
American Mission has been enriched with another institution 
and the Order of Saint Francis has one more foundation through 
the Calvary Capuchin Friary, in the State of Wisconsin and the 
Diocese of Milwaukee. 

Although the founders of this mission were prepared for 
great difficulties, their fears were far surpassed. If they had 
known everything in advance, they would never have dared to 
undertake the work at such a price. I shall not dwell upon 
these matters. They will never flow from any pen in their 
entirety. We experienced them under the guiding hand of God. 
Others may imagine whatever they will or may. We shall con- 
tinue to praise the Lord, who called us out upon the stormy 
waters but also stretched out His Hand at the right moment and 
then planted us in the fertile soil of tribulations. On that ac- 
count we know that God has done everything; we have done 
nothing but stretch out our awkward hands. 

The building—an oblong brick-house planned as the east wing 
of two other wings and of the church to be built as the north or 
south wing—had been put under roof by one of the associates 
when the other arrived, on November 27, 1857, with Father 
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Anthony Maria of Freiburg, who was ordered by the Swiss 
Capuchin Province to take over the direction of the friary, Broth- 
er Vincent, two students and several brother candidates. To 
make room for us the School Sisters of Notre Dame vacated 
their convent and moved into the close quarters of the rectory. 
This sacrificing exchange—not by any means the greatest sac- 
rifice made for us by that Congregation—lasted a little more 
than three months until the plaster was sufficiently dry so that 
the building was habitable and until a sufficient number of 
rooms had been prepared. 

And then we had rest? So it seemed. But upon our shoul- 
ders rested a debt of more than $3,000.00, which would cause 
great inconvenience if allowed to remain after the month of 
June. The generous gift of His Majesty, King Louis, which 
was sent us by you, and the unexpected donation of His Majes- 
ty Emperor Ferdinand were swallowed up by small inecum- 
brances and the daily requirements of the building. 

Canada saved us. Easter had hardly passed when the two 
novice-priests left the friary with the blessing of their superior 
and, despite the money crisis of the country, went to Canada, 
the so-called little France. They made the collection together 
i Montreal, one of them in Quebec. Within about ten weeks 
they had collected the required amount; and on June 23 they 
had $3,200.00 in ready money. May God bless those dear Cana- 
dians, whose manners and whose piety vividly bring to mind the 
early Christian ages, and who considered themselves most fortu- 
nate in being able to pay to us a debt they had taken upon them- 
selves together with the faith of their first missionaries, the 
Recollects, for these are also children of Saint Francis.. It seems 
unbelievable that, despite the distress of those days, we collected 
on an average of fifty to seventy dollars a day in the aforemen- 
tioned cities, frequently eighty and even one hundred and thirty 
dollars. Some may say that the Canadians are wealthy and that 
the collection was also for religious purposes. That is a mis- 
taken idea. The donors were poorer than the average of the 
people in Europe; and if we take the possessions of the donors 
into consideration, we must assert that the alms of the poor were 
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more abundant than those of the wealthy. But those people 
know that the religion of Jesus is planted in the blood of sacri- 
fice, that it grows and flourishes only through sacrifices. Even 
if the average American Catholic is poor in material things, he 
is, as a rule, the richer in faith and the spirit of sacrifice. We 
also collected in Europe. But how many refusals did we have 
to endure and how much coldness. There was little ready de- 
votion. There is indeed a difference between faith and a living 
faith. Let the Catholic people and the friends of the missions 
in Europe know and consider that the hardest duty of the mis- 
sionary is to become a beggar for the sake of Jesus, His holy 
Church and the poor neglected souls. 

Although God’s blessing helped us to overcome the financial 
diffteulties, the spiritual ordeal of fire still had to pass over Cal- 
vary. Thanks be to God that this also has come to an end. Now 
we hardly know how it is possible that we can be happy and can 
gaze into the future with such serenity and joy. God arose and 
commanded silence to the winds and the waves. As we are now 
constituted, that is on February 16, 1859, we have four pro- 
fessed priests, two professed lay-brothers, two priest-novices and 
two brother-novices, a corpus portiunculum, approved and clois- 
tered by the Holy Father in Rome. The mission station has 
therefore ceased to be a plan, it is a reality. 

And our hopes? Are directed to God. He will preserve and 
bless us. We find that fact verified in all our historical past. 
The numberless sacrifices garnered piously announce it, as do 
also the zealous prayers of our friends and of the members of 
the mission society. We trust that, in accordance with your 
promise, you will help to steady our tired arms. Further, we 
are in search of promising students whose pious zeal would be 
strengthened by mission life in the blessed, sustaining and pro- 
tecting arms of a religious Order. Do such possibly also apply 
to you? In that case, please do not forget us. 

We still have many things to report, for instance what work 
the poor brothers of Francis must perform in this land of greed, 
whether and how their begging is a blessing to themselves and 
others, whether they have already tried their strength and have 
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accomplished something, whether they are respected and popu- 
lar and have gained the proverbial confidence of the people, etc., 
ete? This and so many other things we shall pass over in silence 
for this time since our letter has become quite long. But we 
hope that we shall have the opportunity at some later period to 
combine the thanksgiving for favors received with further re- 
ports. 

With heartfelt thanks to God for your assistance and the 
pains taken in our regard we unite the hope that you will rec- 
ommend us to the Ludwig-Missionsverein for continued and 
regular assistance. 


LETTER III 


FATHER FRANCIS HAAS TO THE CENTRAL COUNCIL OF THE LUDWIG- 
MISSIONSVEREIN. MUNICH, DECEMBER 19, 1860. 


Weighty reasons compelled the undersigned to make this 
journey to Europe. Since it pleased Divine Providence, how- 
ever, to bring the essentials to an issue through a letter of the 
Most Reverend Father General before the undersigned could 
interfere or offer his co-operation, he dare not on that account 
lose sight of the other reasons for his coming, which affect him 
intimately on account of his special interest in the mission. 

First, it seems to him a pressing need to interest the worthy 
Council of the Ludwig-Missionsverein in the mission that has 
been confided to him. By this he does not intend to throw the 
burden upon other shoulders, but he hopes to divide it equitably 
and to lighten it in so far as the proper means will allow. He 
therefore takes the liberty to express the hope that the worthy 
Council will lend a willing ear to his petition. 

He has made arrangements to take along some students as 
candidates for the Order. It may be found necessary to pay the 
traveling expenses of these candidates either in their entirety 
or at least in part. The undersigned understands the responsi- 
bility of this part of his task, but at the moment also recognizes 
it as a necessity and therefore hopes for a considerate hearing 
on the part of the Council. 

The petition of the undersigned at present includes only this, 
that he be helped in his momentary need. He promises to sat- 
isfy the just demands of the Council as soon as possible after his 
return by making an exact report of conditions as well as send- 
ing the testimonial letters of the Most Reverend Bishop. He 
prays the Council most urgently to consider the needs mentioned 
favorably so that this gracious co-operation may encourage the 
members of the mission that is now developing. They have sus- 
tained many a trial during the past three years under the evi- 
dent protection of God. 
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LETTER IV 


FATHER FRANCIS HAAS TO THE MOST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP OF 
MUNICH. MOUNT CALVARY, WISCONSIN, NOVEMBER 25, 1861. 


It would seem that we are in need only when extraordinary 
occasions compel us to come to Your Excellency. You had the 
kindness to awaken in us the expectation of assistance if we 
should forward a petition approved by our Most Reverend 
Bishop. Have the needs of this humble petitioner possibly been 
cared for by some other means after his departure from Europe? 
Not at all. On the contrary, we have let the needs accumulate in 
order to beg only in absolute necessity. But now confidence in 
God and in the good will of Your Excellency tell us that our 
petition will not be in vain. 

Shall I tell you all that has occurred here at Calvary since my 
return? It was a chain of trials that God wanted to impose 
upon us after many others for a final purging. Please permit 
me to omit a detailed description. Our friary bears the name 
Calvary, and I believe that we really stood beneath the cross. 
But above it shone the glory of Easter morning. This seemed 
unexpectedly to strengthen our wills and to give us new life. 
If our mission should one day have a golden era we will know 
that the preparations were made in fire. 

The dawn of the new day was not a deception. We have 
moved forward perceptibly so that our friary now contains four — 
priests, five clerics, two student-candidates and four brothers. 
Thus we have gone beyond the number in the apostolic college 
and are coming closer to our real destiny. We are confident that 
God will bless us and grant us a good harvest. At present we are 
still only glowing under the ashes. 

In a spiritual sense we have also taken a step forward. Up 
to the present the parish offered us the prescribed salary and 
we took it. Lately I refused to claim the right to this in order 
that we might proceed in the spirit of the Order and limit our- 
selves entirely to free gifts. I did this at a moment when the 
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cash-drawer demanded the most exacting limitations, for I trust- 
ed in the blessing of holy poverty according to the spirit of the 
Order which we want to taste to its full limits. But I am also 
trusting in the good friends of the Order in Germany, who will 
understand what we have in mind by the exact carrying out of 
our Constitution in this land of usury. In this I feel entirely 
confident of the approval of Your Excellency, who will discern 
in the blessings we receive from God also the blessings of the 
mission. Horse and wagon? They have disappeared. The lit- 
tle farm has been put up for sale. I do not know anything else 
that we possess, if it be not the holy Bride of our Founder. And 
thus we have become happy. I am delighted to perceive that 
the safety measures taken at the founding of the place have 
proved obstructive and superfluous. It is not proper for me to 
speak about the discipline maintained in our community, but 
you may have the assurance that our mode of life has the im- 
print of the spirit of the Order. It is upon this that we build 
our hope of soon working actively and effectively. 

In the course of the past summer we made a small addition to 
the friary. It is now completed and rounds out the walls of the 
friary. On account of the want of help we had to desist from a 
greater enlargement of a side-wing for a school to educate can- 
didates. We could easily do this for $2,000.00 because the pa- 
rishioners would help us with their labor. I know that great ad- 
vantages would accrue to our work from such an undertaking. 
At present it would also be possible for us to take charge of a 
school for twenty to thirty pupils in the lower classes, besides 
the care that must be given to the clerics. But the means?— 
For the church, which will be a conventual and parish church 
at the same time, the foundations have been laid, more than half 
the bricks made in the vicinity are on hand and other material 
has been provided. The building operations will be taken up 
next spring. The parish will pay part of the cost, we the rest. 
But how? We know that you will not abandon us. Even if we 
are not worthy of your donations, we ask for help with childlike 
confidence and we hope that a substantial gift will be tendered 
to us: I am almost convinced that the good Lord will tell you 
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what to do. Since so much depends upon ready cash in the pur- 
chase of building materials, I request Your Excellency to let us 
have a donation in spring and, if possible, to let us know the 
amount of the contribution beforehand so that we can arrange 
our promissary notes accordingly. 

I must not fail to state that from a pecuniary point of view 
we are at present not prepared for the building. We have, on 
the contrary, debts of about $1,000.00. Without considering our 
other needs this alone ought to give us the right to ask your 
assistance. 

In conclusion, I pray. to God, in whom we have placed our 
entire confidence, that He may tell you whether and in how far 
we are worthy of the charity and protection of Your Excellency. 


LETTER V 


FATHER FRANCIS HAAS TO THE MOST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP OF 
MUNICH. MOUNT CALVARY, WISCONSIN, JULY 29, 1862. 


On April 29 of this year we received the four hundred dollars 
sent by Your Excellency, $238.70 through Abbot Wimmer and 
$161.30 through Benziger Brothers. May God reward you and 
all the pious benefactors who helped to contribute this sum. 
The money was expended almost immediately and yet the needs 
remained so great that—to make an open confession—I thought: 
That can not be all that will be given to us this year by the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein. You will certainly not condemn this 
thought, for we were in no wise wanting in gratitude. We un- 
derstand the condition of the Catholics in Europe and we realize 
that it is always the poor who gather their kreuzers for the large 
sums that are eventually brought together. These may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that their money was at once put into 
the walls of the church. With the blessings of this building their 
own blessings will surely also increase, for the daily holy Sacri- 
fice will be offered principally for our benefactors and the voices 
of those reciting the prayers of the choir at the uninterrupted 
holy Office will become the stronger. 

One part of the church—both choirs with the additions—is 
already under roof. The nave will soon follow. By next winter 
we hope to make it the dwelling-place of the Blessed Sacrament. 
If our unknown benefactors could then be here with us, they 
would certainly consider themselves sufficiently rewarded. And 
yet the good Lord imparts an even greater blessing than the 
mere satisfaction of having used one’s goods well. 

Since last spring we have taken charge of a new parish, which 
is attended, together with its nearby mission, by one of the 
Fathers who lives there with a brother. When the new build- 
ing we are erecting is completed we shall use it as a convent 
school, for we understand better from day to day that we can 
not put our whole trust for candidates on the farm districts. A 
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small beginning this fall will show what can be expected. Thus 
we are circumscribed, like everything living, by time and means. 
Hope, put on wing by her sister Desire, must await developments 
and place herself into the fatherly arms of Providence. At one 
time there is a rankling in the anxious heart, then again it ceas- 
es, Just as the results of the happenings of each day may be. 
But all will be equalized in the Divine Will. 

We ask you to accept the assurance that we are exerting our- 
selves to the limit of our power so that we may always consider 
ourselves worthy of your attention. I hope that the good Lord 
will be satisfied with us, for that is all we are seeking after. 
Except for the donations of Your Excellency, I know of no oth- 
er support than the absolute trust in God. We ask a remem- 
brance in your prayers. Please have our names put on the list 
for the regular annual benefactions. I beg for leniency in 
your judgment if I have expressed myself with too little reserve. 


LETTER VI 


FATHER FRANCIS HAAS TO THE MOST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP OF 
MUNICH. MOUNT CALVARY, WISCONSIN, SEPTEMBER 17, 1863. 


Enclosed is a letter I wrote hurriedly more than a year ago 
and entrusted to a priest about to go to Germany. Some time 
ago he returned it without having executed the commission. I 
hope that this explanation will remove from me the suspicion of 
indifference. Now I renew the expression of heartfelt thanks 
for the donation mentioned in that letter. It was the only gift 
presented to us from anywhere since my return from Europe 
three years ago. A petition sent to Vienna and another to 
Paris were not even answered, a circumstance that makes fur- 
ther petitions in that direction seem useless and forces us to fall 
back upon our own resources. This will not cause me to be- 
come despondent, for, although we are in dire need, I shall con- 
tinue to trust in Providence and I shall look for help from other 
sources. I shall moreover try not to complain, for I take it for 
granted that Providence has directed this for our own good. 

On this occasion I renew the humble petition that you retain 
a kindly feeling towards us and, if possible, put us on the list 
for regular annual donations. 

You are perfectly right in demanding some kind of report 
concerning our activities. But do not expect anything extra- 
ordinary. Results must be measured by our limited strength. 
Until our numbers become larger in the course of years, great 
things can not be expected of us. It would even be dangerous 
to look for expansion before the members of the province, who 
have all been received here, have attained to the prescribed age 
or have received the required intellectual training. In order 
that this may be attained with greater certainty it was neces- 
sary to keep the older friars together in one place. For the 
same reason it was also impossible to think earnestly of estab- 
lishing another friary, for this would certainly entail a danger- 
ous division of forces. Therefore all are still united here at 
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Calvary and will remain here until the young friars will be full- 
fiedged and can safely venture to fly. 

During this period our friary has been completed, particu- 
larly the church, which is built of brick, is one hundred and 
thirty feet long including the inner choir, while the nave mea- 
sures seventy by thirty-eight feet, and was dedicated on July 28 
of the present year. The Most Reverend Bishop J. M. Henni 
performed this ceremony in the presence of twelve visiting 
priests and before an immense throng of the faithful who came 
together in procession from the neighboring Catholic parishes. 
On this occasion the Most Reverend Bishop also ordained one 
cleric as priest, two others as subdeacons—these will be ordained 
priests in the course of this year—and conferred Minor Orders 
upon a fourth cleric. I hope that this will be a cause of satis- 
faction to Your Excellency and to the Council of the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein for the attention you have given to us. 

Meanwhile we were also mindful of procuring candidates and 
have therefore opened a small friary school in our limited quar- 
ters. If we should not feel so weary on account of the continual 
money matters, that is for the debts already incurred, we would 
not hesitate for one moment to build an addition. Under the 
present conditions we must wait. As far as we can see, this is 
the only proper way to help the province become fruitful perma- 
nently. If, as in Germany and Switzerland, there were colleges 
and classical schools to provide us with candidates year after 
year without cost to us and thus to fill our novitiate, we could 
dispense with such worries and such an outlay of money. As 
it is, we are held down by the maxim of this country, Help Your- 
self. 

We have already given several popular missions and have 
witnessed most clearly the blessings that accompany our Order. 
Next year we shall conduct such missions more frequently, fov 
then there will no longer be so much danger in the absence of 
my associate and myself from the friary. We pray that God 
will help us that we may soon be less constrained in our move- 
ments. 
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Because all the available space, with the only exception of a 
few cells, is now occupied we shall have another absolutely nec- 
essary task before us next year, the building of a friary in Mil- 
waukee. We have already received the permission from Rome. 
Can we count on further assistance for this purpose ?—You al- 
ready know that we have charge of two parishes in the neighbor- 
hood besides our own, the larger of which has a mission attached 
and the smaller is eared for ex currendo. 


LETTER VII 


FATHER BONAVENTURE FREY TO THE MOST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP 
OF MUNICH. MUNICH, AUGUST 12, 1864. 


A brief petition in the year 1857 called the attention of Your 
Excellency to a new religious mission house in the United States 
of North America—Mount Calvary, near the shores of Lake 
Winnebago, in the Diocese of Milwaukee. I know that it will 
be of interest to you if I give a brief description of the founda- 
tion of this house. 


Jt was in the year 1849, that the missionary Father Casper 
Rehrl, who is active even to this day, wandered to the height of 
a hill. Tired from the long tramp he sat down on the top of 
the hill and ate his last piece of bread before he lay down to rest 
under a tree. Breaking dawn roused him from his slumber and 
gave him a wonderful view of the beautiful surroundings. Like 
an inspiration there arose in his heart the thought: God has 
destined this place for a sanctuary.—Probably no white man 
had yet ascended this height. In order to be more certain of 
finding the spot again in later years, he cut a cross into a sturdy 
oak with his knife and then departed. Five years later he came 
back to the cross-marked oak. Near the hill he found some poor 
huts. This indicated to him the beginnings of a settlement. He 
gathered these good but forsaken Catholics, perhaps fourteen 
families, and built a simple church of logs where they could 
gather to recite the rosary and to attend Holy Mass every sec- 
ond month. 


Two years later our Most Reverend Bishop Henni visited the 
Mount on his first Confirmation tour. Visibly touched at the 
sight of the beautiful location and the pious zeal of the faithful, 
he said in his sermon: ‘‘I have a presentiment that something 
great will become of this Mount.’’ He gave it the name Mount 
Calvary. He came for the third time in the year 1857, in order to 
lay the foundation of the present Calvary Friary. I still seem 
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to hear and see him as with tears in his eyes he stepped upon an 
old wooden box to preach to the people, and recalling his earlier 
prophetic words, exclaimed: ‘‘Did I not tell you that something 
great will become of this Mount?’’ 

From that time onward the good people distinguished them- 
selves for their most praiseworthy zeal. They hauled all build- 
ing materials without compensation and for a whole year helped 
at the building with uninterrupted diligence. Even today they 
hurry to give their help at the first sign from their priests.— 
The amount of cash we had on hand was far from sufficient for 
building. We came with only thirty dollars. In the first great 
need we foreign missionaries, without credit in this country, 
had no other recourse than to knock at the heart of a Hebrew, 
who loaned the first sum of $2,000.00 at thirty-six percent to the 
new institute. The good Lord who saw our distress raised up 
the generous King Louis of Bavaria as our first benefactor and 
helper in need, and within the year we had the sum of 3000 
gulden through the instrumentality of your mission society. 
With this sum we were able to cover the greater amount of the 
capital loaned.—How big is such an amount in the time of need. 

Trusting that Divine Providence had most certainly also re- 
served a place and a task for our holy Order in America, even 
after all other Orders were represented, we continued to build 
with increasing courage during the following years, often deny- 
ing ourselves even the necessities of the body that we might com- 
plete the first and most needed buildings. Your kind assistance 
with 500 gulden in the year 1860, together with the alms we 
were able to beg from door to door in Catholic Canada, enabled 
us to finish building the first Capuchin friary and a church of 
brick in the course of the past year. Of course we still have 
quite some debts, but we hope that we shall be able to liquidate 
them with the help of God and the charity of pious souls. 

Despite the very difficult beginning and the small personnel 
of the friary—it has grown to twenty members, eight priests, 
six clerics and six lay-brothers—we have already devoted our 
energies during the past three years to popular missions. In 
the future this will undoubtedly be one of the principal objects 
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of our endeavors. The large mission at Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, and also the one at Rochester, New York, during the past 
year, when those people had their first opportunity of seeing the 
Capuchin habit in the southeastern States, afforded us the happy 
conviction that a successful future is in store for our Order. 
The rough Capuchin habit, the bare feet, etc., were phenomena 
for the money-thirsty Americans and attracted them to the mis- 
sions. The immense church of St. Mary in Pittsburgh could 
hardly contain the crowds that followed the lectures with in- 
creasing attention. Many who had probably not set their feet 
in a church since their landing in America were reconciled with 
the Church. The large number of converts at the end of the 
mission showed that an impression had been made also on the 
unbelievers. 

Just as gratifying were the missions held this year in Keno- 
sha, twenty miles from Chicago, and at Neu Trier, where we 
had the happiness of receiving into the Church not only several 
atheists and heretics but even Freemasons. As far as we can 
we answer every call, but we give special attention to our coun- 
trymen—the Germans. 

Our pastoral activities, moreover, cover the entire district 
that surrounds the friary, in which there are five churches un- 
der the care of the friary and they are almost entirely German. 
If only Divine Providence would open hearts in the old father- 
land to follow the vocation to the missions and join us. Although 
our membership has increased, we are still too few to satisfy 
the many demands made upon us. In order to be ready for the 
future and to spread and secure the work begun, we have con- 
ceived the idea of starting our own college. We shall accept 
good boys of pious families and shall supervise their entire edu- 
cation. A small attempt at this during the past few years has 
proved to us that it is possible to arouse vocations to the priest- 
hood even in America and it has given to our friary a goodly 
number of students. 

Now we are planning to start a seminary on a larger scale 
for sixty or seventy students. This will help the province, but 
will also, as we hope, lead many to the secular clergy. The build- 
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ing has been completed and will free the entire friary from 
taxes in the future and will also safeguard the existence before 
the State. 


We have also turned our attention to the education of the chil- 
dren by founding sound Catholic parochial schools. We have 
started five such schools in our district. Unless our Catholic 
children be guided by sane judgment, the spirit of worldly spec- 
ulation and the fever ‘‘to acquire’’ will stifle the seed of the 
Gospel. Therefore the Poor School Sisters of Bavaria [School 
Sisters of Notre Dame] deserve our undying gratitude for the 
praiseworthy zeal with which they have spread their schools like 
a holy net over all America. Where these Sisters conduct schools 
and are in charge of the education, there the children are really 
pious and thoroughly educated. Let me remark in passing, that 
their great sacrifices in our behalf demand an everlasting grati- 
tude. As soon as our own little group arrived they left Mount 
Carmel, which is nearby, shared their scant provisions with us, 
and for five full months took up their abode in a poor old block- 
house until our own friary had become habitable. 


We must also call your attention to a new mission we intend 
to open in the metropolitan city of Milwaukee. In this we are 
trying to satisfy the urgent and oft expressed desire of our Most 
Reverend Bishop. The Holy See has already approved the proj- 
ect. During the first days of last April we bought the site and, 
as is our want, handed the papers to the Most Reverend Bishop. 
This place is situated in the northern part of the city amidst 
several hundred Bavarian families, who are anxiously looking 
forward to our arrival. 

But, alas, the price of the site alone is $5,000.00, the greater 
part of which must be paid by January 1, 1865. You will there- 
fore find it excusable if we knock at the door of your generous 
heart with an earnest appeal for help—where else can we go? 

Therefore please take note of the two most important under- 
takings: 

1. the new college at Calvary, 

2. the friary to be erected in Milwaukee. 
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Please consider that, on account of the present financial con- 
ditions of this country, America can not do much to help us; 
but also, that your money will never again have as great a value 
as at present, for one single Thaler in gold or silver is now equal 
to about three American paper dollars—consequently your do- 
nation will have a threefold value. I do not dare to ask for a 
fixed sum, but I trust in your generosity for the best that can 
be done. This the more, because in the past years our petitions 
could be rewarded less generously. You will realize that your 
alms will not be misplaced, but will bring forth abundant fruits 
in the measure of your generosity. More frequent reports than 
heretofore concerning our life and our activities will attest to 
our dutiful gratitude towards Your Excellency and your mis- 
sion society. 


LETTER VIII 


FATHER BONAVENTURE FREY TO THE TREASURER OF THE LUDWIG- 
MISSIONSVEREIN. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, SEPTEMBER 17, 1865. 


Filial devotion has often urged me to write at least a few 
lines in order to express my thanks to you for sending the alms 
of $200.00 in gold, which was given to you by confréres, and 
even more for the gracious transaction of the business about 
which Father Constantine has given me an explanation. In the 
same letter this Father also announced to me that two paintings 
were to be sent through your kindness. Because I expected 
them earlier I put off writing this letter until today, so that I 
might be able to express my heartfelt thanks for the receipt of 
the money and of the paintings in the same letter. Even if the 
pictures have not yet been received, they are most certainly in 
transit from New York. But the Christan magnanimity with 
which the Ludwig-Missionsverein has remembered our new foun- 
dation in Milwaukee will allow me to keep silent no longer. 
Therefore I request you to express our sincerest thanks to His 
Excellency and to the entire Council. 

I knew that the Ludwig-Missionsverein had taken our founda- 
tion to its heart, for I could confidently judge this from the 
kindly demeanor and the hearty reception of the Most Rever- 
end Archbishop during my visit last year. The generous dona- 
tion again arrived just when our need was greatest. Thanks to 
Divine Providence who arranges everything so wisely for our 
best interests; thanks also to the blessed hand employed by God 
to lessen our want. In explanation let me point out some facts 
of the recent past. 

After my return from Europe our first efforts were directed 
to the acquisition of a brewery building, which could have been 
changed into a friary at little cost even if somewhat inadequate- 
ly. We applied all of the ready cash, consisting of $2000.00, for 
this purpose, and during the week of Corpus Christi I left 
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Mount Calvary to prepare for the construction of the friary in 
Milwaukee. Then it pleased God to subject this matter, which 
must indeed be pleasing to Him, to a new trial and greater puri- 
fication. An unbelieving Protestant, who would have become 
our next neighbor and was thereby gripped with fear, was seem- 
ingly able to produce a legal title to the property. He made 
use of the most elementary force to prevent our workers from 
continuing their work. The work was brought to a standstill 
and, despite the apparent justice on our side, the affair could 
not be brought to a satisfactory solution up to this moment. It 
will be settled only in November. Since he who sold the prop- 
erty to us must come up for the costs of the trial we need not 
fear the outcome, for in the worst eventuality we shall again 
receive our money. But since processes are often drawn out a 
long time in this country and the new foundation would thus be 
postponed indefinitely, and since moreover the neighborhood of 
the house in question consists mostly of non-Catholics, our Most 
Reverend Bishop helped us to acquire a new location in the most 
beautiful part of a suburb. It overlooks the city and the lake 
and has a large Catholic population. This new place consists 
of a free quadrangle with sixteen lots, where the buildings can 
be placed as most convenient and where a suitable garden can 
be planted. Thus Providence has helped us to acquire a better 
location through these difficulties. Even if thereby we had to 
shoulder an additional debt of $2500.00, we have childlike confi- 
dence in Providence that we shall agam be helped in a most 
fatherly manner. 

J am even now making preparations for the building by the 
purchase of materials so that it will be possible to start more 
energetically next spring. For the coming winter I shall have 
no other choice than to go begging and to gather building stones 
from door to door as was done by Saint Francis. I am entirely 
confident, for I know that the Catholics of Wisconsin are ex- 
pectantly looking forward to the new foundation and I hope that 
by next spring the Ludwig-Missionsverein will send the largest 
building stone to the poor Francis across the ocean. It has be- 
come almost the work of a superman to erect a church and friary, 
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for the common mason demands two and a half to three dollars 
a day for his wages and the price of materials is on a like level. 

Our bishops and priests are looking forward with anxiety to 
the latest disturbance, about which you have no doubt been in- 
formed through the newspapers. It is an attack of the State 
upon the liberty of the Church, the results of which will become 
evident only in the future. Praise be to God, the Church is here 
defended by courageous champions of her rights and, above all, 
we know that our bishops are exemplary so that we need hardly 
fear the outcome. Several of the most energetic priests in the 
State of Missouri have already been imprisoned because they 
would not and could not take the new oath of the State. We 
fear that this puritanical fury against the Church may also 
find expression in other States. However that may be, we are 
happy to give testimony to the Name of Jesus and will face with 
Christian fortitude the persecution that is drawing closer from 
day to day. 

Noteworthy in the columns of our papers is the declaration 
of ‘‘Rudolf Derviat,’’ a former ally of Ronge. He became dis- 
gusted with the long drawn-out and foolish quarrel, renounced 
his errors and returned to the bosom of the Church. May this 
declaration of a former principal leader of the Old Catholics 
serve as an encouragement for returning to the Church to many 
of the-misguided persons and also to Germany. 

I shall close my letter for today with the resolution of writing 
to you from some principal stopping place on my collection tour, 
or at least after its finish, to make you acquainted with ‘the re- 
sults. Most earnestly do I also ask you to express my gratitude 
to the Ludwig-Missionsverein, especially to the most worthy 
directors. Kindly recommend to them the poor Capuchins of 
Wisconsin, particularly at the next distribution of mission alms 
when we shall be right in the middle of our building operations. 

P.S. Hearty greetings from Mother Caroline and her Sisters 
to whom I have just preached the Spiritual Exercises. The re- 
ceipt for the $600.00 in gold will no doubt have been sent to you 
by Mr. Hoffmann. 


LETTER IX 


FATHER FIDELIS STEINAUER TO THE MOST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP 
OF MUNICH. MOUNT CALVARY, WISCONSIN, 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1865. 


Repeatedly and with good cause we have been upbraided be- 
cause we seldom sent reports about our life and our activities. 
For this reason the Reverend Father Guardian has commissioned 
me to satisfy the desires of Your Excellency and of our pious 
benefactors. I shall perform the task in the manner best suited 
to me and consonant with the truth and the glory of God. In 
order to give you a clear picture of our situation it will be nec- 
essary to preface my report with a short description of the social 
and religious conditions in the whole country. 

The United States, where Providence has placed our field of 
activity, deserves your attention more than any other country. 
We are not put before the problem of bringing the Light of the 
Gospel to barbarian or half-civilized peoples and of planting in 
them the seeds of a higher culture and civilization. On the con- 
trary, we are placed face to face with a people, or rather a con- 
elomeration of peoples, who have come from the most civilized 
countries and some of whom have gone forth from our own midst. 
They brought with them European languages and training, in 
short, the whole extent of their European knowledge. The more 
general, necessary and practical part of it was retained, but it 
was transformed through the various contacts with others, some- 
times even put on a higher level because of peculiar cireumstan- 
ces. Almost everything that was based only on local customs, 
mere habits or prejudices was lost because it was found imprac- 
tical and unsuited to the new settlement. Consequently this 
union of States is based on a more general outlook than the sev- 
eral countries of Europe. It is more cosmopolitan in character 
because of the various kinds of inhabitants and their consequent 
development. 

Providence seems to have destined this country for that posi- 
tion of universality, for it was prepared, if I may so express 
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myself, to receive the various kinds of people from Europe. It 
is sufficiently large and fertile to absorb the whole mass of peo- 
ple in the old fatherland. Its position is most suitable for the 
spiritual and physical development of man. Bordering on the 
torrid zone in the South and almost touching the frigid zone in 
the North, it contains in wonderful abundance the produets of 
all the zones. Its wealth in minerals is fabulous: in copper, lead, 
coal and iron you have the most important factors in modern 
industry. Reaching to the Atlantic in the East and to the Pacific 
in the West, it is a natural link and meltingpot for Europe and 
Asia ; in its western gold mines the Europeans and the Chinamen 
meet. A natural communication-system of lakes and navigable 
rivers, as we find in no other country of the globe, facilitates and 
encourages the exchange of all natural and industrial products 
in the country, and the convenient communication between the 
groups promotes the equalization of the various national indi- 
vidualities into one national entity, while at the same time in 
other parts of this very continent, for instance in Central Amer- 
ica, impassable mountain ranges bring forth differmg modes of 
life and cause them to be rooted even among people of the same 
nationality, language and religion. Thus this wealthy and ex- 
tensive land was prepared by nature, as well as by the manner 
of its discovery and its mode of settlement, and by its genetical 
development to become a cosmopoltan state. 

This position is represented by the central government, which 
is powerful enough, it would seem, to conserve the balance of 
political unity both in and out of the country and yet it is so 
much circumscribed that at the same time the individuality and 
a certain independence of the single States which make up the 
union can exist. Each of these States exists for itself as a per- 
feet and exclusive organization. The limits are set more by 
geographical, mathematical lines than by natural or historical 
boundaries. With few exceptions, the people are brought to- 
gether by planless settling of the mixed immigrants. The ecapi- 
tals of these States are determined, not by their commercial 
wealth or historical importance, but by their central location in 
the respective States and are thus in a position to give vitality 
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even to the most distant parts. The laws are made to conform 
to the general laws of the Union in important matters and yet 
are suited to the local requirements of each State. General 
equality before the law is maintained as a principle not only in 
the Union, but also in the Constitutions of the single States, and 
is carried out in all possible directions. It is this that deter- 
mines the character of every State and impresses upon each a 
peculiar cosmopolitan stamp, as has become possible only with- 
in our own times, and only among this people, and only under 
such special circumstances. 

Whether the value of these Constitutions is rated too highly 
or too little, the age-old experience seems to be verified in them 
that human institutions can not in themselves make man quiet 
and happy, that man can more readily be witheut laws than 
they without him, that even the best laws are useless without 
some positive regulation, without conscience and religion. It 
seems that Providence has led man into this vast and beautiful 
country, has opened to him the blessings of heaven and the 
wealth of the earth, has given him exterior peace and security, 
has handed over to him the experience of all times and all peo- 
ples, has given to him with prodigal liberality all conditions that 
are considered necessary for the happiness of life and the pros- 
perity of the state, in order to let him understand that without 
religion the fundamental condition of true happiness in the in- 
dividual and the state is wanting. 

Religion is so closely connected with the nature of man that 
no people has yet been found without it. Yet it has found no 
place as such in the American system of government. This does 
not mean that it was the intention of the lawgivers or of the 
people to exclude religion. It is, on the contrary, presupposed 
everywhere in all its importance as the teacher and conscientious 
leader of the individual. These are supposed to have religion 
when they enter public life, but its cultivation remains their 
private duty. Even if the Christian Religion, as the religion of 
the majority, is presumed to be the religion of the state, its 
various modifications, in so far as Protestantism has brought 
them forth and still engenders them, are left to the choice of the 
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individual. Anyone may modify his religion as he pleases, with 
the reservation that the product of his religious productivity 
will not harmfully infringe on the rights of others and the pur- 
poses of the state. From a political point of view, which had to 
be considered by the legislators, it was hardly possible to do 
otherwise. 

As in Europe, the adherents of the Christian Religion are 
divided into two large groups, Catholics and Protestants. 

The Protestants are separated into innumerable sects, more 
so than in Europe where their formulas are rather stereotyped 
on account of the close connection with the state. Even if in 
nominal unity the more numerous and more highly developed 
sects surpass the Catholics in number, wealth and social stand- 
ing, they become separated in the most heterogenious groups as 
soon as they come to a discussion of fundamental doctrines 
amongst themselves. The most varying religious fusions are 
considered entirely in place whenever momentary or local re- 
quirements or even lower motives may demand. 

If we examine the position of the Catholic Church in this 
country as to its historical development, its present status and 
its problems, we find that it has a threefold duty: to regain what 
was lost, to hold fast its present position and to conquer what it 
did not yet possess. 

If we cast a cursory glance over the growth of the Catholic 
Chureh and its extension to all parts of the country, the number 
of dioceses, the growing number of priests and various religious 
houses, the many beautiful churches that are completed or are 
building, it is impossible to refrain from a happy exclamation 
of astonishment. We shall come to another conclusion if we 
compare the present number of Catholics with the Catholic ele- 
ments among the people. Catholic Ireland alone sent about four 
million immigrants; the various Catholic countries of France, 
Belgium, Spain, and especially the Catholic districts of Ger- 
many sent no less. Where are they? Almost half of the older 
States originally had some Catholics. The population of the 
newer States is composed of a mixture of Protestants and Catho- 
lics. There can be no doubt that in the course of time many 
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of the erring brethren were led back to the bosom of the Church 
by zealous missionaries and the prayers of the faithful. Ac- 
cordingly it should not be considered an exaggeration to count 
the Catholic population of the United States at more than eight 
millions. As a matter of fact the highest calculations do not give 
us more than five million. What has happened to the many 
who were brought up by the Church on the milk of her doctrine 
and left their old fatherland with her blessing? They were lost 
in these wild stretches, far from shepherd and flock, like the lost 
sheep in the wilderness. Wherever Catholic missionaries appear 
or where zealous shepherds put up their abode many of these 
straying sheep are found who have almost forgotten that they 
once belonged to the Church. 

We must also hold fast to what we have. This task is by no 
means as easy as is imagined in Europe. We are compelled to 
fight against many terrible enemies: in the first place, against 
the dangerous materialistic trend of the times; then, against the 
competition, great number and active propaganda of the various 
sects who attack Mother Church with united forces even if they 
wage bitter warfare amongst themselves; lastly, against the pow- 
er, cunning and activity of the secret societies, foremost among 
them the Freemasons. 

It lies in the nature of things that America, more than any 
other country, is being led into materialism. According to the 
principles of religious liberty, the state has nothing to do with 
the religious education of the children. What value can light- 
hearted youth then be expected to find in religion, if it seems to 
be respected and encouraged so little at the foremost state and 
educational institutions, if religious instruction is withheld en- 
tirely or given only in stunted fashion at a period of life when 
the heart is receptive, when religious influence is most impor- 
tant to fight the battles of passions, when religious motives 
would do so much to build up character? 

Most of the immigrants were brought to this country by the 
prospect of an easy life. After their arrival the thought of a 
comfortable existence pervades all their thoughts and desires. 
Religious remembrances fade away imperceptibly. The heart is 
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overloaded with cares and finds the cultivation of religious sen- 
timents dry and impalatable. There is no urge for the continua- 
tion of general or particular religious practices. And how 
quickly is religion itself lost by this omission. 

The forms of political liberty and even natural fairness seem 
to demand that citizens who are equal in social status and are 
equally respected should also be placed on an equality in re- 
ligious matters, provided that they show the same tolerance to- 
wards us Catholics. But this places divine and human author- 
ity on an equal basis, and the characteristic marks of truth to- 
gether with its categorical demands are easily pushed aside. This 
necessarily leads to indifferentism, the broad door to material- 
ism. 

Finally, the insatiable desire for riches peculiarly character- 
izes the public and private life of the people and has set in mo- 
tion that immense industrial system, that peculiar inventive 
spirit, that gambling mania, that almost unthinkable excitement 
in social and political questions. In the general opinion, even 
the highest offices are looked upon merely as means to satisfy 
one’s private interests. It is hard to understand how the Ameri- 
can Government can be kept from falling apart. All higher 
truths and duties are so easily forgotten by this peculiar ten- 
deney. Even the better Catholics are in danger of being sucked 
up by this general current in the spirit of the times. The priest 
living by himself finds it difficult to stem the influence of this 
spirit, and even whole religious communities can hardly resist 
its pressure. 

This spirit has its principal foundation in the onesided eul- 
tivation of the intellectual pursuits. The beginning and bind- 
ing link of these studies are the laws of nature; the students 
do not go beyond them. The influence of the natural sciences 
in their materialistic trend is the more serious because it seems 
to envelope the dangerous character of the times with the dignity 
of real science. This influence is the more widespread because 
by means of its literary productions it finds entrance everywhere 
through the daily press. It is the more effective because, as the 
subject of study amongst the learned classes and as their teach- 
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er, it rules them and all society. It is the more dangerous be- 
cause it is not assisted by the equalizing sciences of the intellect, 
the organ of which is religious science. Consequently it fills the 
heart with pride and egotism. Need we then wonder that this 
general unbridled urge for money and gratification, together 
with the arrogance of the mind and the perversity of the will, 
renders the heart insensible to the impressions of the simple 
evangelical truths and inspirations and graces? 

As great a danger for the Catholic Church as this materialis- 
tic trend of the times is the sectarian spirit of the country. There 
is hardly a sect that has not adopted at least some religious 
truths and thereby seems to satisfy the spiritual aspirations of 
men. There is hardly one that does not in some special manner 
flatter some of the passions and thus supports the sensual man 
under the guise of religion. 

The Episcopalians are closest to the Church in well-ordered 
ecclesiastical forms. They make an impression by the seeming 
stability of their principles, by their wealth and social influence. 
Theirs is the form of religion preferred by the older political 
parties and it represents, so to speak, the conservative element 
in the midst of the newer sects. 

The Anabaptists boast that they have the primitive institu- 
tions and the pure forms of Christianity, which are supposed to 
go back farther even than the founding and preaching of Chris- 
tianity itself. 

The sensual man can choose Mormonism and its harems; the 
Spiritualist, the problematic twilight of Swedenborg. The nat- 
ural man can easily become a friend of the Universalists and 
may, just as he pleases, consider the divine character of Christ 
human or the human character divine. ; 

The German Protestant, who is drawn back to the remem- 
brances of the fatherland or the echoes of his first religious train- 
ing, may accommodate his Reformed or Lutheran Religion as he 
pleases to the demands of the time and of the newer sciences, or 
he may unite the merits of both into whatever form he wishes. 
He might become more confused if he should make a choice be- 
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tween the many unions and fusions of the so-called German- 
Catholics or the United Reformed and the Lutherans. 

Whoever is repelled by the laxity of the times, by the frivolity 
of the masses, by the small attention paid to the rules of behav- 
ior and politeness as compared with the even abridged social 
ceremonial of Europe, he may find full satisfaction among the 
various Quaker families and more than sufficient compensation 
for the extensive and yet cold American social life in the quiet 
circle of the brothers and sisters. 

More dangerous to Catholicism than any of these sects is 
Methodism. It is still vigorous despite its century of existence. 
This religious system is carried out most consistently and is so 
constituted that it satisfies not only those who are guided by 
religious feeling but also those who think somewhat more earn- 
estly. 

This sect is fitted in a special manner for the common people 
and has therefore most of its adherents in the middle classes. In 
patriarchal manner the father of the family is also the head and 
the priest. They begin and close the day with prayer and the 
singing of religious hymns. On Sundays the congregations as- 
semble in their simple prayer houses for their liturgical prayers. 
On these occasions the singing of religious folk-songs also makes 
a deep impression. After this the elders consult on matters per- 
taining to the congregation. Persons who have given offense to 
the congregation by public scandal, drunkenness, ete., are ex- 
communicated. Sometimes one of the parishioners who feels 
himself specially inspired arises and in his own way preaches an 
unctious sermon; but this is usually reserved to the preachers. 
These form a close corporation amongst themselves, even if they 
have no other sign of priestly character than the office of preach- 
ers conferred upon them by the directors. They watch over the 
state of the congregation and keep it united. Amongst them- 
selves they take great care not to bring up dogmatic differences. 
For their own benefit and that of the congregation they consider 
it advisable to change their missions frequently and to labor as 
traveling missionaries, so that they can keep themselves and their 
congregations in continual suspense by the charm of novelty. 
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This religious community disposes of large sums of money, en- 
joys the most liberal assistance of the Protestant Bible Societies, 
sustains a powerful press, and floods the country with a deluge 
of tracts. They pay very well for all services: the annual salary 
of a common missionary is one thousand dollars. This church 
has more members than any other sect and the allurement of 
their camp-meetings attracts many new members. It reaps its 
greatest harvests among the German Protestants; but many 
Catholics also fall victims. Special efforts are made to attract 
apostate priests. This denomination has succeeded in taking the 
leadership in political questions, for instance in the great Tem- 
perance Question and lately also in the even broader Abolition 
Question. Therefore it is doubly dangerous as a semi-political 
power. 

It must yet be remarked that all of these sects can show forth 
preachers specially prepared for controversy and that some of 
them have well-trained theologians. Their broad knowledge and 
ready speech makes a discussion with them a difficult matter. 
The Bible is given into their hands as a first schoolbook, and re- 
mains the subject of continued study up to their last years. All 
have a certain bitter feeling towards the Catholic Religion, and 
even the wide-spread and much-read writings of some who are 
generally considered tolerant teachers, for instance Wesley the 
founder of Methodism, abound with bitter attacks and prejudices 
against Catholics. 

One of the most dangerous enemies of the Catholic Religion 
must not be passed over, and this the less because, even if their 
attacks are made in secret, they are carried out with skill and 
force, so that it is difficult to know where they come from and 
how they can be warded off. They are the secret societies, the 
foremost among them being Freemasonry. It may appear pecu- 
liar to an unprejudiced observer that even the thought of Free- 
masonry could be realized in this country. There are no thrones 
to be overthrown, no aristocrats to be humbled, no religious 
forces to be scattered; the Church is free so that every one can 
join any religious confession he pleases, the people are free be- 
cause the government is set up by them. And yet it is true that 
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there are numberless lodges throughout the land and that they 
are united in a close organization. We can hardly repress a se- 
eret awe if we look at the great number, the splendor and the 
size of the Masonic temples, especially in the cities, if we see the 
serried ranks of members at public demonstrations, for instance 
on the Fourth of July, and if we notice that they are composed 
of the votaries of all religious sects and, sad to say, also of many 
apostate Catholics, of men who belong to the higher ranks of life 
and frequently occupy the most influential social positions. It is 
but natural that this pomp will make an impression, that the 
mysteries will be enticing, that the actual prospect of help in 
political and money embarrassments will be a bait. I readily ac- 
knowledge that very few of the adherents are conversant with 
the real purposes of the society, which are secret to the common 
members just as their secret signs are unknown to most of the 
people. Yet the power of this society is extremely dangerous to 
the state, which it would like to rule through its own candidates, 
and especially to the Church, which has thrown down her chal- 
lenge here as in the old country. The power and daring of this 
secret organization was manifested most frightfully in the great 
political question of the Know Nothings. The organization then 
showed its true colors as an enemy of liberty and religion by its 
interference with the freedom of voting at the polls, by its per- 
secution and even murder of Catholic priests and by its burning 
down of Catholic churches. 

If in the light of this description, which is only too true, we 
consider the seeming subordinate position of the Catholic Church 
in the United States, if we judge only by appearances, numbers, 
wealth, position and the activities of the enemies of the Church, 
we might be tempted to think that it would be astounding for 
the Church to maintain her position and that it must be impossi- 
ble for her to grow. We shall think differently if we look more 
deeply into the real conditions, if in faith we seek the character- 
istic workings of Divine Providence in the midst of the disturb- 
ances of the times, and if from this point of view we single out 
the actual remedies and powers of regeneration in the Catholic 
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Church under circumstances that would by no means be suffi- 
cient in any human handiwork. 

It is a fact that the Catholic Church is gaining in strength 
from the outside and is waxing stronger interiorly. It may 
be worth while to examine some of the causes that permit a 
religion, which demands great self-sacrifice and deep subjec- 
tion to positive authority, to blossom up in a country of the 
broadest liberty of conscience and political equality. 

First of all, it is surprising to observe the tendency of the 
descendents of earlier Catholic immigrants to return to the 
Church when the occasion offers. They had joined some sect 
only because they could no longer enjoy the administrations 
of the Church. They do not share the inherited prejudice of 
the other sectarians against the Church. They listen gladly 
to the voice of the lawful shepherds when they hear it. This 
opportunity can now be offered to them more frequently be- 
cause of the ever increasing number of priests. In proportion 
as the number of Catholic churches and pastors increases, 
the number of Catholic immigrants is also growing, for the 
seruples cease as to the danger of being deprived of the adminis- 
trations of the Church in this country. It is evident that this 
growth from the outside will strengthen the Catholic element 
mm this country day by day. 

Although we are not accustomed to make much ado about 
the return of sectarians to the bosom of the Church, such con- 
versions occur more frequently than is supposed. Most con- 
verts come from the Unitarians and Episcopalians: the latter 
are led back by their close relationship with the Church, the 
former by the insistent demand for positive truth. And these 
two denominations represent the more educated classes of the 
people. 

As little as the Church encourages mixed marriages, they 
occur frequently. If the wife is Catholic such marriages are 
mostly beneficial to the Church, for the prejudices of the non- 
Catholics, which are mostly the greatest hindrance to the ac- 
ceptance of our Religion, are dissipated upon closer acquaintance. 

The influence of Catholic educational institutions must not be 
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underestimated, especially the influence of the Sisters’ schools. 
Even the Americans remark that Catholic institutions give 
greater assurance for the preservation of morality among their 
pupils than those of other denominations. The various institu- 
tions conducted by Sisters are the best in the country. Non- 
Catholic girls attend them without any scruples. Consequently, 
although there is no thought of proselitizing in these schools, 
the girls are favorably impressed by the Catholic Religion and 
carry these impressions into the higher social circles. Ameri- 
cans even prefer girls educated in such institutions to those who 
come from other institutions. It is self-evident that this must 
have an important bearing upon the well-being of the Church. 

Here as in other countries experience shows that under similar 
conditions Catholic families increase more rapidly than those 
of non-Catholics. Must this be ascribed to a better moral sense 
cultivated in the Catholic Church? If the Church puts the 
state on a firmer foundation, must not similar results also be 
ascribed to the family life of the individuals? The causes of 
this are indeed hidden from the casual observer; yet the results 
of these hidden forces ‘must cause surprise to those who are not 
prejudiced. 

Similar surprising results will also be arrived at if the 
Church is viewed in her standing and social influence. In 
the first place, we have the firm well-organized hierarchy, the 
many dioceses with their colleges and seminaries. This sur- 
passes by far the fondest hopes that were cherished even as late 
as twenty years ago. The character of the ecclesiastical digni- 
taries is generally such that they meet with general respect. 
The Hughes, the Pureells, the Spaldings are or were not only 
the glory of their dioceses but also of the States in which they 
lived. In like manner the lower clergy, with few exceptions, 
must be cited with distinction. This opinion must become even 
more favorable if they are compared with the ecclesiastical 
heads of other denominations. The great number, the size 
and the possessions of Catholic churches are indeed imposing. 
This is more surprising if we stop to consider that they were 
built in the main from the contributions of the poor. Like their 
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exterior the interior appointments are entirely suited to their 
purpose. These buildings differ entirely from the churches of 
the sectarians, whose interior is empty, whose exterior can 
hardly be called ecclesiastical. Our ceremonies are in con- 
sonance with the spirit of the Holy Sacrifice. The devotion 
of the faithful, who fill our churches to capacity twice every 
Sunday, both in the city and in the country, is a striking proof 
of their lively faith. Where there is a zealous pastor, even the 
newly arrived Catholics from abroad are struck with surprise 
at the frequency with which the Sacraments are received. But 
above all, the scrupulous provisions for a Catholic burial prove 
the attachment of the members of the Church to the hopes 
that go beyond the grave. 


If these general statements concerning the deep ecclesiastical 
spirit of the people must fill a Catholic observer with joy and 
must be for him an uncontrovertable proof of the growth of a 
solid Catholic spirit, there are other no less astonishing phe- 
nomena that will convince even an indifferent observer of the 
power and practical influence of the Church as far as the state 
is concerned. I shall note only a few facts that happened 
publicly during the course of the unhappy Civil War. 

Much has been said foolishly by Protestants concerning the 
seeming unnatural community life of religious Orders, and in 
particular of the Sisters. The efficient work of the good Sis- 
ters in schools and hospitals ought to be sufficient cause to close 
the mouths of the most insolent raillers. The war commenced. 
What these angels of mercy did for the wounded soldiers on the 
battlefields and in the hospitals is a fact of history. They 
proved themselves worthy of their sisters before Constantinople 
and Sebastopol. It will suffice to say, that even the papers 
hostile to the Church did not dare refuse to express their re- 
spect and admiration. When in time of danger the Indian 
tribes that had been cared for by Protestants suddenly re- 
nounced the Gospel and all human feeling, only the Indians 
converted by Catholic missionaries refused to listen to the temp- 
tation, and even warned and protected their white brethren. 
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The objectivity of the Catholic Religion has never appeared 
to better advantage than in those unhappy days. The single 
Catholic followed the flag of his State, whatever it may have 
been. No ease is known in which religion was drawn into the 
party machinations. The independent character of the Church, 
which is above the exigencies of time and party, was shown 
strikingly in the discussions and brochures that were brought 
forth by these untoward conditions (e. g. ‘‘The Relation of 
Catholics to the State,’’ ‘‘What the Catholic Church did in the 
Early Times of her Existence concerning the Solution of the 
Slavery Question’’), while on the contrary the Protestant sects 
were hopelessly dragged into the mélée. 

Permit me to draw a sketch for the better understanding of 
this statement. As is known, the Slave Question was considered 
and treated as a fundamental question of their denomination 
by the Northern Methodists. 

As a result, the Southern brethren not only severed all re- 
ligious connections with them, but even positively declared them 
sectarians. It became a commonplace in their public meetings 
to pronounce all matrimonal alliances with Northern members 
unecclesiastical. 

It goes beyond our weak human comprehension to know how 
the. affairs of state will develop in this country. It remains 
a fact, however, that the war uncovered many weaknesses in 
our system of government, in particular with regard to the 
striking egotism of the officials, so that it is hard to under- 
stand how such a state can possibly continue to exist. At the 
same time the war undermined the foundations of the sects by 
dissipating their prejudices. The path has been opened to 
indifferentism ; and this must necessarily lead to complete ma- 
terialism. 

The Americans are looking in vain for effective principles to 
prop up state and society. Whatever was made by man was 
drawn into the struggle of man. Only one Church has complete- 
ly retained her objectivity. Catholics followed the flag of their 
State, but their Religion was kept above the struggle of party 
and state. There can hardly be any other choice for this 
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country than materialism or Catholicism. Will the sober, in- 
telligent American, in the face of this, attempt a closer examina- 
tion of a Religion that has developed before his eyes despite 
his hatred of it? Will he examine how our Church has proved 
herself the work of God in her history and development of 
dogma? We do not ask more. It would assure us that the 
future of the country belongs to us. With Tertullian of old 
we exclaim: Our only fear is not to be sufficiently examined and 
known. 

After we have in some fashion touched upon the general 
conditions prevailing in this country and the consequent rela- 
tion between Protestantism and Catholicism, it may be good 
to pass over to the important representatives of the Church, 
the priests, and their work in their own field of labor. Ac- 
cording to historical development, the fostering of the Catholic 
Religion was at first in the hands of French missionaries in the 
North and West, of Spanish missionaries in the South. Un- 
favorable circumstances reacted most painfully upon the religi- 
ous life of this country, for instance the dissolution of the 
Society of Jesus, the increasing political weakness and conse- 
quent religious blunting of the Spaniards, the indifferentism 
of the French caused by the corruption of the court and the 
spirit of atheism. Divine Providence, however, knew how to 
turn the storm, which soon broke over the French people and 
especially the clergy, into a blessing for the weak spark of 
Catholic life in this country. Twenty-three banished Catholic 
priests, of whom six were later made bishops, came to our 
country. Much of the unexpected growth of the Church in this 
country must be ascribed to their intelligent activity. As the 
Apostles once divided the world amongst themselves, these truly 
apostolic men also seem to have divided the half of this con- 
tinent. The manner of their working, the hardships, joys and 
sufferings of a missionary of that time can best be shown by a 
concrete example. Abbé Bourg, to whom the northern part of 
America was allotted, had charge of a territory not much smaller 
than the half of France. His life was one continuous wander- 
ing. Starting with the Bay of Chaleur, he visited the northern 
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coasts of New Brunswick and the Bay of Fundy, sailed around 
the peninsula of Nova Scotia, came to the Bay of the St. Law- 
rence after a journey lasting five hundred hours, and returned 
to his ordinary place of residence after an absence of ten months. 

Even now the life of a missionary in the extensive Western 
States and Territories is hardly less strenuous. Not one of them 
can stay at the same place for any length of time. Not in- 
frequently a missionary is in charge of more than ten settlements 
which are fifty or more miles apart. He must always make the 
journey on horse-back. When the priest arrives the scattered 
Catholics assemble in a private house until the conditions allow 
the erection of a block church. The day of the arrival of the 
missionary and the remaining days of his sojourn are days of 
joy for the congregation. How much there is to do. Holy Mass 
must be celebrated, confessions must be heard, children must 
be baptised, marriages must be blessed, adults must be prepared 
for holy Communion, disputes and quarrels must be settled. 
When he has just about satisfied the most necessary demands 
and has taken measures for the continued growth of the little 
congregation, he must.leave and will be able to return, if all 
conditions are favorable, perhaps only after half a year. And yet 
these poorly cared-for congregations are considered fortunate 
by others, who do not meet a priest for several years. So great 
is the dearth of apostolic laborers. 

One can imagine how tiresome and grinding such a life must 
be for an isolated priest. Not every bodily constitution is suited 
for the privations of such a missionary hfe. Even the best 
health is undermined in time by these apostolic efforts. The 
pressure of work, the looking forward to a successful crop in the 
Vineyard of the Lord, the overestimation of his own strength 
soon undermine the health of even the most robust missionary, 
and in that case the scattered parishes again become orphaned. 

I willingly concede that cases of this kind, even if they are 
common in the West, seldom occur in the East where there are 
more missions; but here the priest must also endure many hard- 
ships. There are few parishes that do not extend at least six 
miles from the center and that do not have several missions at 
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greater distances. Then, the apostolic state also demands skill, 
knowledge and tact. Churches must be built, the services and 
the singing must be prepared, the education and religious in- 
structions of the young must be cared for, the social and re- 
ligious conditions must be kept in order. The people of Europe 
can have no real idea of the hundreds of demands made on the 
missionary. It is especially difficult to unite and keep to- 
gether a parish consisting of Catholics of various nationalities, 
as the Irish, the Germans from the North and those from the 
South. It seems almost impossible to find men fitted with all 
the talents that are required for these varying circumstances. 


The intercourse with sectarians demands not only theological 
learning, for that is presupposed in every priest, but also such 
a quota of general knowledge as can be expected from a man who 
in his social life is not only the representative of his Religion 
but is also a member of the educated class. Just as such know- 
ledge insures the prestige of a missionary and promotes his 
apostolic labors, so the want of it does harm to the cause he 
represents. 

What is feared most under such conditions by the single 
priest is the sense of isolation. He is human. His body demands 
decent care, his mind looks for relaxation. In his position both 
ean be satisfied only partially. In consequence despondency 
may gnaw at his heart. At such times it will often be impos- 
sible to find a person from whom he can receive advice, consola- 
tion and encouragement. Faults of temperament, hardly noticed 
at first, remain hidden and unguarded and may slowly develop 
into abnormalities. These frequently endanger the salvation 
and the apostolic labors of missionaries. At times avarice 
presses down even the best heart with the spirit of the times; 
at times a quick, quarrelsome temper repels and estranges the 
parishioners; or the frequent invitations and speeches, in the 
manner of this country, may lead the priest to intemperance, 
carelessness in the duties of reciting his breviary and in the per- 
formance of his other duties. Thus the end of a missionary, 
who began with zeal, enthusiasm and pure love of God and 
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neighbor, may be really deplorable. J have seen the secular 
priest in his wonderful glory, alas also fallen. 

How favorable, in comparison, is the life of the religious. 
From the early times in the Church the religious state was con- 
sidered both the most beautiful blossom and fruit of the Church 
and its strongest bulwark Spiritual life thrives best in an 
Order because it is buttressed by continual practice, direction 
and example, and especially by the blessing of obedience. As 
it waxes strong in itself it also forms an effective wall against 
the outside world. Here Religion gathers all her powers into 
an effective unity. Every kind of talent is trained and turned 
to use; every kind of character is brought under subjection, 
fostered and perfected. Single persons have accomplished mar- 
velous results; but where much energy and continued cultivation 
are required, best results have always been attained by religious 
communities. As the mission of the religious state was most 
important to Europe, for it introduced Christianity and through 
it eulture and science, so its mission must not be underestimated 
in this country, where hardly any one dares to undertake any- 
thing alone in the industrial and commercial field, so that this 
country may justly be called the land of associations and part- 
nerships. 

The question as to which of the religious Orders that have 
been introduced into this country deserves the greatest credit, 
can be answered only like the question, which of the five senses 
of man is most useful. All have their proper place. Each fills 
a gap, consonant with its special purpose. Hach enjoys the lov- 
ing care and protection of Divine Providence as long as the 
particular spirit of the organization is preserved. 

Let us now consider the Capuchin Order, its beginning, its 
growth and its prospects in this country. 

Not so very long after its founding this Order was introduced 
into Spanish America, and our breviary tells of great saints who 
labored here with extraordinarily blessed results. 

The same reasons that brought about the rapid extension of 
this popular Order in Europe also prepared a fertile soil in this 
country. While avarice and luxury attracted the whole world, 
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this Order has the object to show the right way by strictest 
poverty, every kind of mortification and humility. Spiritual 
treasures are distributed among the people in return for material 
alms. The secular clergy are assisted zealously in their care of 
souls. Even if the Order is poor, it has thus found means to 
enrich others. While the greed for money and the accompany- 
ing cares depressed most people, the lively faith of this Order 
in Divine Providence elevated it despite its poverty and im- 
printed upon it that special character which has gained for it 
the good will of high and low. 

The Capuchin Order is essentially an equalizing middle state 
between the religious and the secular clergy. As it is entirely 
fitted to assist the secular priests and to represent them, because 
it is rooted in the people and depends upon them, so it is united 
with the other religious Orders by its spiritual life and its prac- 
tice of ascetics. Thus it is suited to apply for the benefit of 
the people those religious forces that are generated by the 
scientific achievements and ascetics of the various Orders. 
Divine Providence gave it this position when, in the course of 
time, religious life was extended to many regions and the mem- 
bers of the communities were thereby separated from one an- 
other. This may explain why its introduction into this country 
took place only after religious life had already taken root, just 
as its own beginning was reserved for later times. 

_ It seems strange that the thought to introduce this popular 
Order into this country was first brought to realization by secu- 
lar priests. While the daily growing demand for priests in 
Europe and the newly awakened spirit of the people, as well 
as the needs of the various missions, for instance in the Levant, 
Syria, East Indies, etc., made such great demands on the Order 
that its own forces no longer sufficed, Divine Providence aroused 
the desire in the hearts of some secular priests and laymen to 
labor in the United States as Capuchins. Even if this undertak- 
ing seemed foolhardy and was beset with many difficulties, this 
desire gave them no rest. After several consultations amongst 
themselves and after carefully weighing all prospects for a 
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fruitful activity as Capuchins and also, as they thought, after: 
considering all difficulties, they finally resolved most earnestly 
to undertake the task courageously and with full confidence in 
Divine Providence. 

They first turned to the Swiss Province and received the 
promise of a superior to introduce them into the life of the 
Capuchins as soon as sufficient prospects for the success of the 
undertaking could be shown. Filled with joy at this promise, 
the two priests, Reverend Gregory Haas and Reverend John 
Baptist Frey, departed for America to make the necessary 
preparations. The associates were to wait in Europe. Upon 
their arrival in this country they went immediately to Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and approached Bishop John Martin Henni. 
This was in the autumn of 1856. 

The Diocese of Milwaukee, which embraces the whole State of 
Wisconsin, was founded in 1844, and was put under the direc- 
tion of the above-mentioned bishop. Under the guidance of that 
zealous and prudent prelate the Catholic population of the 
State increased in an astounding fashion. Although the whole 
State counted no more than 30,000 souls in 1840, the diocese 
had more than 250,000 Catholics, 257 churches and 130 priests 
twenty-five years later. The majority of the priests and faith- 
ful are German. 

Since the bishop was their countryman they could expect a 
kindly reception; being in the midst of such a large Catholic 
population they could hope for material assistance, because the 
Order depends on alms for its subsistence; and they could count 
on its propagation by candidates suited to bring harmony in 
pastoral matters between the German and American elements. 

The Most Reverend Bishop received them with the greatest 
kindness. He proved himself willing to give them all assistance 
that was needed. But in order to get a better understanding 
of the country and its characteristics, he told them to take 
charge of parishes for a time. Their experience during those 
five months of pastoral life strengthened them in their con- 
viction that their plans could be realized and that they were 
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practical. Therefore they set about finding a location suitable 
for a friary. The Most Reverend Bishop offered several places. 

The first did not satisfy them. They then visited another 
location in Fond du Lac County. After wandering about for 
more than thirty miles, their tired beasts at last brought them 
to St. Nicholas Hill. It was a charming mount that arose grad- 
ually on all sides and had a small church dedicated to St. 
Nicholas on its top. The name had already been changed to 
the significant one of Calvary by the now deceased Father 
George Rehrl, and people had become accustomed to call it by 
that name. Fifteen years before [?] the indefatigable mission- 
ary Father Weninger conducted a mission in this place and 
erected a mighty cross that stood out high above the church and 
was intended as a reminder to the people of the blessed results 
of the mission. 

It was a pleasant evening. The setting sun seemed to flood 
the whole region with its rays before sinking in the West. The 
neighboring country was like a sea of gold. Hills and valleys 
flowed together in vague undulating lines. The district did not 
seem overly populated. The simple little convent of the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame, called Carmel, was situated on a nearby 
hill and was half hidden in the woods. The open spaces peeking 
out of the immense forest indicated the clearings of the settlers. 
This sight, the little church, the cross, the solemn spirit ‘that 
pervaded all, even the name of the hill, made a deep impres- 
sion on both priests. They were united in the one thought: 
Let us remain here where we have found rest. Where could 
we build our huts more suitably than on Calvary at the foot 
of the cross? This happened on October 15, 1856, the feast of 
St. Theresa, the great reformer of the Carmelite Order. 

The Most Reverend Bishop gladly approved of the selection. 
Father Bonaventure arranged at once to make the necessary 
preparations for building a friary. His cash possessions con- 
sisted of one dollar. With this he began to build, confiding 
meanwhile in Divine Providence. Father Francis (Gregory 
Haas) left for Europe on March 8, 1857, provided with letters 
of recommendation from the Most Reverend Bishop, in order 
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to obtain the superior promised by the Chapter of the Swiss 
Province and to bring him and the other associates over to 
America. Neither of the participants anticipated the difficulties 
that awaited them. The first objections were made to Father 
Francis by members of the Swiss Province, who had probably 
not conceived the undertaking as really possible, when at the 
departure of the two priests they had given the promise to send 
one of the Fathers as superior of the mission. Because of this 
delay and hesitation Father Francis undertook the journey to 
Rome. After waiting for a long time he finally obtained a 
recommendation to the said province from the Father Procu- 
rator General. At Bologna he had the happiness of being 
presented to the Holy Father and of receiving his blessing for 
himself and his undertaking. The poverty, but also the bless- 
ing, of the great Patriarch of the Poor, Saint Francis, accom- 
panied him on this journey. On his return he received the 
written promise of a superior. Fortified with this he went to 
Munich and Vienna to obtain the assistance of the two mission 
societies. These helped as much as could be expected in those 
doubtful circumstances. On his return to Switzerland his 
heart was moved when, at Freiburg, he was presented to the 
designated superior, Father Anthony Maria Gachet. The day 
of departure was immediately set. On October 18 the whole 
company left Basle and arrived safe and sound at Calvary on 
November 27, 1857. The whole assembly now consisted of the 
Reverend Father Anthony Maria Gachet, the two priests Greg- 
ory Haas and John Baptist Frey, Brother Lawrence [?] Engel, 
two students and two brother-candidates, in all eight persons. 
After refreshments had been served by the Sisters on Carmel, 
they inspected the friary that had just been put under roof. 
The Reverend John Frey now told of the difficulties he had to 
endure. After much labor the cornerstone of the friary was 
laid on June 25 of that year by the Most Reverend Bishop. De- 
spite the willing and generous donations of the nearby Catholic 
settlers and other friends, he had to take up a loan of money, 
which he was able to obtain only at the rate of thirty-five per- 
cent. Because the building was not yet far enough advanced 
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for occupancy the good Superioress, Sister Mary Petra Foreria, 
and her two Sisters offered the use of their own poor convent 
to the new arrivals, whilst they themselves looked for other 
quarters. 

The first investiture of the habit occurred on December 2. 
The older priest, Gregory Haas, received the name Francis and 
the other, John Baptist Frey, the name Bonaventure. Gregory 
Frey, as lay-brother, was called Aegidius. The investment of 
the others was postponed to a later date. 

Much had been done, but the difficulties were only beginning. 
The peculiar conditions, the pressure of work for all, the cus- 
toms and manner of living in this country, the arrangements in 
the friary that were at first very imperfect in many respects, the 
want of help, all of this seemed to make impossible the carrying 
out of the prescriptions of the Capuchin Constitution, or at least 
to demand exceptions. Added to this was the dearth of pecu- 
niary means. What would become of this young assemblage 
under such conditions? There seemed to be no other escape 
than to have the novice-priests make a mission and collection 
tour. They went East, towards the north of the United States, 
at first to Buffalo, and then they turned to Canada. Wherever 
they appeared they caused a sensation on account of their Capu- 
chin habits. But they were received everywhere with kindness 
and were listened to with interest. Both are outstanding in 
their popular way of speaking. Their tour was blessed in an 
unexpected degree. They were soon able to return with more 
than three thousand dollars. Economically the friary was saved ; 
but other difficulties arose. Some of the members remaining at 
Calvary had left, others followed, all wavered because they de- 
spaired of the success of the undertaking. The returning novi- 
ces were able to encourage and strengthen the doubting minds 
only with great difficulty. Thus the time arrived for the pro- 
fession of the novice-priests. Circumstances caused its post- 
ponement, but it finally took place on February 16, 1859. Short- 
ly after, when the remaining associates had been received into 
the Order as professed members, the Reverend Father Anthony 
Maria Gachet followed the bent and desire that had long fol- 
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lowed him, to work as a missionary among the Menominee In- * 
dians, who lived at a distance of only about sixty miles. Before 
leaving he appointed the Reverend Father Francis as superior 
of the little Capuchin community and wrote to Rome to obtain 
the approval for his arrangements. Of the eight persons, who 
had belonged to the community in the beginning, and of those 
who had come afterwards only five remained. The new superior 
proved himself worthy of the new position. His evident enthu- 
siasm for religious life, his firmness combined with prudence 
and moderation, above all his own personal example enabled him 
to breathe new life into the weak community. He also had the 
consolation of being surrounded with men who shared his predi- 
lection for the Order. The prescriptions of the Constitution 
were immediately introduced: silence, discipline, public and 
private confession of faults, and the other humiliations in the 
spirit of the Order. His watchfulness extended also to the ex- 
terior life, to the church and the building arrangements. One 
important step remained to be taken: the appointment of the 
new superior had to be approved by Rome. It is peculiar that 
none of the respective answers from Rome reached their destina- 
tion. Under these circumstances Father Francis determined to 
make another journey to Europe. At Luzern he again wrote to 
Rome and waited for the answer to his letters. It arrived quick- 
ly and gave him the appointment as guardian of the new friary. 
The provisional arrangement had lasted two years, from the de- 
parture of Father Anthony Maria Gachet until the definite ap- 
pointment of a new guardian. At Luzern the new superior 
endeavored to learn all he could about religious life. He was 
given hearty co-operation and had reason to be specially grate- 
ful for the self-sacrificing devotion of the Reverend Father 
Anastasius, novice-master of the Capuchins at Luzern. Besides 
this he was active also in the material interests of his friary. 
He now had good reasons to beg with confidence. At Vienna 
and Munich he received generous assistance. Large donations 
of His Majesty Louis of Bavaria showed His Majesty’s special 
interest in the Catholic missions of America and in the introduc- 
tion of the Capuchins to this country. Father Francis had pro- 
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vided in the best manner possible for his friary and had ac- 
quired the knowledge and experience necessary for his position. 
He departed in the beginning of March, 1861, and returned to 
his own after an absence of six months. The pecuniary assist- 
ance he had received, the gifts of books, the ecclesiastical vest- 
ments that had been donated were of invaluable aid. The ex- 
istence of the community was now assured. On May 25, 1862, 
the cornerstone of the new church was laid; on July 28, 1863, 
the church was dedicated by the Most Reverend Bishop with the 
assistance of many priests and of the faithful who had come for 
the occasion from all sides. In the meantime the number of 
friars had grown very slowly. The friary counted five professed 
priests, three professed clerics, two of whom were ordained a 
little later, and six brothers. 

This was the situation when I, a bachelor of forty-five years, 
heard the voice of Providence, [te in vineam, which called me 
to Calvary in the eleventh hour from my poor schoolroom in 
southern Indiana. I arrived in the autumn of 1863. I was 
pleasantly surprised when I approached the church and friary. 
Everything was beautiful, appealing and delightful. The front 
of the church stood there in noble simplicity. The walls were 
covered with those white, durable bricks, usually known as Wis- 
consin Bricks, which were brought from a great distance. The 
interior of the church caused an even greater surprise to me. 
It is 135 feet long and is built in a kind of elliptical style with 
fine proportions. The high altar and both side altars are made 
of brown wood in a simple and appropriate style, the few decora- 
tions being cut out carefully. The altar steps are carefully 
waxed and polished. The nicely carved candlesticks and the 
tastefully arranged flowers in earthen pots help to heighten the 
effect of the whole. Above the altars, which stand outside the 
sanctuary, there are niches, the one to the right containing the 
Immaculate Conception and the one to the left St. Anthony 
(Munich statues). The altars, the choir-loft and the pulpit are 
made to agree with the style of the building. Everything was 
serupulously clean and finished; there was no sign of the pro- 
visional. The effect of it all was completed by the beautiful 
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windows of colored glass, which refracted the broken rays of the 
sun on the walls and floor in wonderful color tones. 

I now walked around the friary. The north wing, emits 
the nave of the church, the sanctuary and the choir of the friars, 
is about 135 feet long. The friary itself is 134 feet long and 27 
feet wide and has two stories. The lower story, resting on a 
basement of brick, has large windows and seemed to be used for 
general community purposes. The upper story, in which ac- 
cording to appearances the cells of the friars were located, had 
only small windows. The divisions of the interior seemed to have 
been made more according to the needs of the community than 
the requirements of architecture. Despite the unusual mate- 
rial for this kind of building (brick), the Capuchin style was 
evident in all buildings. 

The Reverend Father Guardian gave me a kindly reception. 
First he led me into the choir and then into the sacristy. I was 
pleased at the sight of the neat furnishings, the simple but care- 
fully worked choir-stalls, but above all by the large and prac- 
tically arranged sacristy cabinet. The Reverend Father Guard- 
ian told me: ‘‘It is cheapest in the end to arrange matters well 
and in a practical manner from the start.’’ The various kinds 
of vestments were simple and few in number but suited to their 
purpose. Some of them were really beautiful. ‘‘Gifts of gen- 
erous benefactors,’’ the Reverend Father remarked. Next I in- 
spected the refectory. It contained several exceptionally beau- 
tiful oil paintings. After I had looked at the kitchen and sev- 
eral adjoining rooms Father Guardian took me to the upper 
story which contained the cells. Everywhere I noticed the most 
scrupulous cleanliness and, what caused even greater surprise to 
me, everything was completed to the minutest detail. 

After I had undergone several difficult trials in a satisfactory 
manner, according to the practice of trying the good will of the 
candidate in the spirit of the Order, I commenced the novitiate. 
I was more and more surprised when I learned to know more 
about the Constitution, the ceremonial and the spirit of the Or- 
der, to find everything practically arranged in accordance with 
this spirit. The severity of the Rule which is carried out with 
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kindly insistence, the dignified observance of the ceremonies, 
the close attention at the recitation of the Office, the observ- 
ance of silence, the temperance at meals, the cheerfulness dur- 
ing the recreation periods, the dignified bearing of the priests, 
the good example and obliging courtesy of my confréres, the 
general harmony, the diligence and modesty of the brothers, 
all of this had an extraordinary attraction for me. Soon after 
my reception two of the brethren celebrated their first Holy 
Mass. Despite all these inviting circumstances the number of 
the professed increased very slowly. It is true that many lay- 
men and priests have since entered the novitiate, but most of 
them were deterred by the austerity of the Order and the many 
humiliations that are demanded. From New York to Saint 
Louis we have the reputation of being a well-regulated com- 
munity, but also of being too austere for this country. This con- 
vinced the Reverend Father Guardian that the province would 
increase very slowly unless the college were enlarged. But con- 
ditions did not seem favorable for the execution of such a proj- 
ect and for the building operations that must necessarily fol- 
low. At that time the end of the terrible Civil War could not 
yet be foreseen. On that account the number of workers, al- 
though never sufficient, decreased from day to day. Gold alone 
kept its value but it could not be obtained; and the value of 
paper money, which was the only money in circulation, sank to a 
third and even a fourth of its former value. Under these cir- 
cumstances the price of labor and materials rose accordingly. 
And yet Father Guardian could not be deterred from his set 
project. The building contracts were let and work at the foun- 
dations was begun. The brothers did whatever they could with 
surprising willingness. On several occasions they asked the per- 
mission of the Father Guardian to postpone their regular spirit- 
ual exercises to the night, so that they themselves might gain 
more time for work and the workmen would not be held back. 
The parishioners promised their assistance in a self-sacrificing 
manner. A simple announcement on Sundays with the designa- 
tion of certain farmers sufficed to have them transport the build- 
ing materials necessary for the week, although some of the ma- 
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terials had to be hauled three hours over very bad roads. What 
an exertion it must then have cost to erect the principal build- 
ings, the friary and the church, as they now stand. The stu- 
dents, the brothers and even the priests helped wherever and 
whenever they could. Thus the college was dedicated to its pur- 
pose in the middle of December through the evident assistance of 
Providence. Despite the lateness of the year the designated num- 
ber of forty students was complete. We had all reason to be 
satisfied with the behavior of our pupils. Most of them were. 
sons of good Catholic parents and intended to consecrate them- 
selves to the clerical state. Some indeed ran away because the 
discipline of the Capuchins seemed too severe, the others held on 
the more earnestly. We had young men who were skilled work- 
ers and had been offered tempting positions, but they left all, 
took up the Latin grammar and studied with such earnestness 
that their zeal had to be tempered. The autumn examinations 
showed surprising progress in most branches. The benefit that 
accrued to the province from this friary built with such handi- 
caps can be seen from the fact that immediately after the sum- 
mer semester some of the most zealous and talented young men 
asked for the habit. Quite a few had to be refused admission 
because they had not yet reached the required age or because 
they had not finished the necessary studies (completion of the 
small syntax). 

At present the friary has seven priests, three professed cler- 
ies, two of whom will be ordained priests this autumn, five novi- 
ces, seven lay-brothers and four affiliated tertiaries. 

If we had confined ourselves to the work mentioned, more 
would not have been expected in the generally prevailing dis- 
tressing conditions and with the small number of priests. But 
this was only one, even if the principal line of our activities. In 
order to work in the spirit of the Order we must also keep other 
aims in view. 

The Capuchin depends on alms. This kindly exchange of 
material for spiritual gifts must keep us spread over many 
places. Our Constitution therefore demands that our friaries 
be restricted to a small number of friars. Despite our small 
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number, we have therefore taken steps to found a new friary in 
Milwaukee. Of the various petitions for friaries in their dio- 
ceses by bishops we thought that the petition of our own Most 
Reverend Bishop ought to receive first consideration. At pres- 
ent Father Bonaventure is in Milwaukee to supervise the build- 
ing of that friary. 

Our pastoral activities are also deserving of mention. We 
are in constant charge of two large parishes in this county. A 
third congregation and the large parish of Calvary are cared for 
directly by the friary. In accordance with our purpose we are 
supposed to assist the bishops and the clergy in their pastoral 
care, and we have done this in as far as our means permitted. 
Another and one of the most important of our purposes is the 
conducting of popular missions. The longest of these mission 
tours, which often last several weeks, was undertaken by the 
Father Guardian with another of the Fathers in the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. Sad to say, his constitution 
was not equal to his pious zeal and a serious inflammation of the 
lungs compelled him to interrupt a mission he had commenced 
and to return home. Besides these, many smaller missions were 
conducted occasionally within this State. As I heard from sey- 
eral lay persons, the whole exterior appearance of the Capuchins, 
the habit with the cincture, the uncovered head, the bare feet, 
make an extraordinary impression upon the people and concur 
to let his words sink more deeply into the souls and to bring bet- 
ter results. 

It must not be forgotten that our appearance also gives a 
powerful impetus to the introduction and propagation of the 
Third Order. He who knows about the astounding results 
achieved by the Third Order soon after its inception in all coun- 
tries of Europe and among the laity of all classes and conditions 
of life will not find the assertion absurd that, if a stop should be 
put by means of some really effectual society to the rapidly 
spreading materialism of our times, it can best be done through 
the Third Order. But who should be more interested in this 
work than the children of Saint Francis? 
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We are at present placing most emphasis on the education of 
young men for the priesthood in the Order and on the develop- 
ment of our college. Generous donations of food of every kind 
have enabled us to accept students for the priesthood at a nom- 
inal price, and we are thus put in a position that we can give 
special consideration to the sons of poorer parents. Thus we 
help many to find their way to the priesthood who would be lost 
to the clerical state on account of their want of means and per- 
haps to the detriment of their own souls. 

But alas, we shall need very much, even as regards space, be- 
fore we can do as much as we desire. We have not even suffi- 
cient room for the library, not to speak of laboratories for the 
teaching of natural and physical sciences. Another extension 
of the college is an absolute necessity. Father Guardian is also 
thinking of enlarging the church because the growing number 
of parishioners has rendered it too small and because he wants 
to take into account the needs for a place of pilgrimage. I do 
not know how all this can be done if we consider our poverty ; 
yet if it must be done God will not forsake us and will open the 
hearts of generous Catholics. 

For the teaching Fathers the conducting of popular missions 
is a recreation after the great exertions of teaching. One of the 
young professors made use of the circumstance that the public 
wearing of the habit while traveling had not been explicitly for- 
bidden, by going and returning from a mission in his habit. Far 
from mocking at him the Americans pitied him when they saw 
his poor clothing, his bare head and his naked feet. When he 
explained the purpose of the Order and its mode of life they 
showed him the greatest respect. What would happen to a 
Capuchin traveling in this manner in one of the Protestant cit- 
ies of Germany? We can say this much, that our poverty does 
not bar us from society and that we need not blush to preach the 
riches of poverty in the midst of a people that has been made 
poor by the abundance of riches. What a splendid future lies 
before us. If other Orders are restrained from accepting can- 
didates with lesser talents on account of their own striving for. 
deep knowledge and higher ecclesiastical studies, our poverty 
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permits us to receive also these and to employ them in bringing 
the blessings of God to the unlettered. If others make the pos- 
session of property the basis of their religious existence as a com- 
munity, the thought of a carefree existence encourages us to sac- 
rifice ourselves without reserve to our ecclesiastical purposes. 
Our spiritual life is a consolation to us in the trials of pastoral 
activities, these again give nourishment to our spiritual life. A 
great name, glory and riches may entice some of the more 
worldly-minded into other Orders; poverty, humiliations and 
the severity of our life will keep those away who are not called. 

The idler will not last long with us, the devotee will be re- 
pelled by our practical mode of life. While other communities 
hardly know how to make ends meet, we feel quite comfortable 
im our poverty and our small number. When the storm of time 
tears down the mightiest and oldest trees, it merely blusters 
over our lowliness without doing any harm. Since we have not 
yet been able to acquire a great reputation, we are like unknown 
strangers in this land. If we speak of the long existence, the 
achievements, the reputation, the glory of other Orders, we say 
of ourselves: ‘“Am I not a Benjaminite, of the smallest tribe of 
Israel, and is my family not the least of the families of Benja- 
min ?’’ 

How much still remains to be done in this country. On the 
geographical maps countries and states are indeed placed close 
together; in the Catholic Almanac one diocese follows the other, 
one Order the other, one priest the other. But what is the real- 
ity? Five of the more important dioceses of Europe have more 
monasteries and priests than this whole country, and yet this 
country is about as large as all of Europe. We can not become 
envious of one another, for we are only like sentinels lost in an 
immense field. A whole world is open for each Order, from the 
middle of which the members are hardly aware that another 
community exists. 

In conelusion, allow me to give a general survey of the present 
conditions in this country as far as they pertain to the religious 
outlook. The Secession with its principles was a materialistic 
growth in its beginning, development and results. It almost sue- 
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ceeded in covering the whole country with its poisonous off- 
shoots. What would have been the effect upon Europe if this 
vigorous, richly endowed, wealthiest and most free people of the 
world had succumbed to the principles of slavery and its conse- 
quences? This was not in the plan of Divine Providence. To 
prevent it God sent over the young men of Germany. America 
owes a great debt for her deliverance to their activities in the 
popular assemblies and to their courageous sacrifices on the fields 
of battle. They also rendered a service of an entirely different 
nature. They were like a spiritual leavening in the midst of the 
various religious fusions, which ate away the sectarian spirit and 
brought forth an indifferentism that must necessarily lead eith- 
er to atheism or a return to positive religion. 

When the powers fought before Sebastipol for the hegemony 
of Europe, when the cannon before Solferino urged on even the 
people beyond the Alps for the great battle, then it was hardly 
possible to notice any effect in commercial and social circles. 
When, in consequence of the American War of Secession, the 
harbors were closed, the effects were most perceptible in all the 
industrial sections of Europe. However this war of principles 
may end in this country, the effect can not but be of greatest 
importance for Europe. This country has undergone a terrible 
erisis. The war has carried away many of the harmful elements ; 
it has helped to destroy the sectarian spirit; it has uncovered the 
many raw spots and weaknesses in the country and the Constitu- 
tion; it has shown the impotency of the spirit of deception, has 
humbled the pride of the Americans, has purged the land and 
made it receptive for the planting of the sound seed of truth. 
Can the few laborers (how few are all the priests if actually 
counted) to whom this gigantic task is committed, reckon on the 
prayers and the kindly assistance of their brethren in Europe? 
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Approval by Father Francis Haas. 


The foregoing report turned out longer than I wished it to be; 
but I felt that I should let my confrere, Father Fidelis, has his 
way, since I had entrusted the duty of writing to him, and this 
the more because his observations on the country and the con- 
ditions in the province seem quite correct. 

As regards the history of the friary at Calvary, he kept closely 
to the reports he gathered painstakingly from me and others. 
In this you will find the key to our long silence. Not much of a 
stir can be made about the grain of wheat that falls into the 
ground and sprouts only later. I am grateful to God that He 
allowed us to sprout in secret, slowly and amidst many trials. 
We ask Your Excellency and the pious members of the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein to keep us in mind especially in your prayers. 


LETTER X 


FATHER FRANCIS HAAS TO THE MOST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP OF 
MUNICH. MOUNT CALVARY, WISCONSIN, APRIL 29, 1866. 


When I wrote a few lines to accompany the earlier report of 
Father Fidelis, I implied that a special petition would be sent 
later. I deferred sending this, first, because I supposed that our 
‘needs were sufficiently known through our earlier petitions, and 
also, because I did not know when the distribution of alms by 
the Ludwig-Missionsverein usually takes place. Now our needs 
are really becoming urgent and as superior I fear that I should 
burden my conscience if I remain silent any longer. 

You will be pleased to know that the increase in the number 
of priests has made it possible for me to distribute the various 
duties of the Order which had fallen to my lot almost exelu- 
sively and that, even better, I was able to put the care of the 
novices in the hands of another. Father M. Edmund has been 
put in charge of the seven novices, five of whom are clerics and 
are occupied in the study either of philosophy or theology. 

The college, our minor seminary, is making progress under the 
management of Father Ivo, and the number of students is in- 
creasing from one semester to the other. Last year we had thirty, 
during the winter semester thirty-five, and in the coming sum- 
mer semester we shall have reached the limit of our capacity, 
forty-eight students. 

Meanwhile we have also thought of the Indians, the Menomi- 
nees, as was the desire of our Most Reverend Bishop Henni. 
Father Cajetan of Bavaria, who assisted us faithfully during the 
past winter in the school and the missions, has gone to them with 
a brother and has most willingly undertaken the work for this 
poor mission which will surely encounter many difficulties in the 
beginning. I am resolved to keep this work of charity as a 
blessed gift for the Order. Father Cajetan is thoroughly com- 
petent to compile the dictionary, ete., already started by Father 
Anthony Maria, and thus to help lay the foundation of the mis- 
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sion and to make the task the easier for a successor from the 
province. His first letter from Keshena gives indications of the 
poverty of the church, the sacristy and his dwelling, and express- 
es the secret hope that we may soon be able to help the mission 
also in other respects. 

The completion of our friary, which will no doubt remain the 
mother-house of the province for many years to come, can no 
longer be delayed because all available rooms are occupied and 
we can hardly find place for even one guest. The completed 
plans call for a closed quadrangle, with separate divisions for 
the novitiate, clericate and college in three united wings, and 
the church that must also be extended in the fourth wing. We 
shall carry on the building program during three years. In the 
present year the bricks will be prepared in the neighborhood and 
the foundations will be laid. The contracts for this work have 
already been let. Next year the buildings will be put under roof, 
and in the third year they will be completed. If our caleula- 
tions are correct the expenses will amount to about $15,000.00. 
I would be deterred from the work by this large amount if I 
could find some means of escape. But I see none. It is a ques- 
tion of either going ahead or of being suffocated. Up to the pres- 
ent God has visibly assisted us. What must be done will also 
receive His assistance in the future and He will surely be with 
us in the time of need. How grateful we should be to Your Ex- 
cellency and the Ludwig-Missionsverein if only you could find 
some means of helping us very effectively, so that we need not 
go into dangerous debts on account of this very important build- 
ing program. Could you possibly find a generous soul to give a 
special alms for this purpose? In such case would you let us 
know the name of such special donor so that we could make a 
special memento for him in our prayers? 

_ Please do not think that we are only relying on our petitions 
to you and are not doing anything for ourselves. We have al- 
ready begged in the greater part of the diocese and have fre- 
quently gone to other dioceses for this purpose, otherwise our 
friary would have been mentioned in the obituary long ago. We 
shall continue to collect wherever we can get the permission. We 
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have observed that, with few exceptions, clergy and people 
gladly help us. But because our collections are always combined 
with assistance in the parishes it is a slow affair and I can not 
expect that more than the interest for the money that must be 
borrowed and for the old debts will be collected. It is also evi- 
dent that this continued collecting must be distasteful to the peo- 
ple and must even awaken distrust. Our manner of living is so 
simple that it causes no difficulties, and you can rest assured that 
once we have completed the building program the members of 
the mission society will no longer be molested by the friary at 
Calvary. 

Your Excellency will not find it strange that, under the cir- 
cumstances, we have put a temporary halt to the building in 
Milwaukee. We soon discovered that it was impossible to pur- 
sue building operations in two places of the diocese at the same 
time and to collect for both. Therefore I took the occasion of the 
petition of the German St. John the Baptist Parish in New York, 
to have our province in charge of their souls, to send Father 
Bonaventure who had been occupied in Milwaukee. Father 
Augustine Dantner, a Capuchin of the Austrian Province, 
founded that parish many years ago. He asked us to give him 
an assistant, partly because the parish had become very large 
and partly on account of his advanced age. I yielded to his 
earnest plea. The kindly old Father and the vigorous Father 
Bonaventure are now fully occupied in building a church and a 
hospice of the Order. Yet the cheaply acquired and pleasantly 
situated location in Milwaukee will be kept and, as soon as this 
friary at Calvary will be finished in the main and secure from 
debts, another friary will be begun in Milwaukee. Let me re- 
mark that the location in Milwaukee was finally obtained without 
the least material loss. 

The field of our labors is so extensive and difficult that I often 
pity the laborers. Thus Father Solanus, who is almost fifty 
years old, conducted collections from January until Easter in 
the worst kind of weather and always in country parishes where 
the faithful are frequently found miles apart; and at the same 
time he assisted in the work of the parishes. The rector of the 
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college, who is already overloaded with classes, must regularly 
spend his vacations collecting. Two other professors, who have 
eighteen to twenty-four hours of classes every week, must care 
for their mission stations on every Sunday and holy day; and 
these missions are at a distance of from five to seven miles from 
the friary. Besides this there are many calls from priests of the 
diocese and we try to satisfy all of them. If any of the ten 
priests belonging to this friary, of whom four are stationed else- 
where, is without work, it must indeed be your reporter who, if 
he ever should have had any rest, will have to do penance for it 
during the next three years. But the hope and trust in God 
strengthens us, the visible blessing of the Lord encourages us. 
The good God will continue to be with us in His fatherly solici- 
tude. Yet it would be consoling and encouraging to hear, that 
we have not expressed our needs in vain, but that our petitions 
have been heard and answered. 

This is in a few words our report and our petition. If you 
should not be able to grant a really effective donation at once, 
it would be for the interest of our cause to know whether we 
may hope for a large donation later on. Your Excellency will 
kindly excuse the designation ‘‘effective’’ and ‘‘large’’! for, in 
truth, a ‘‘little’’ would be of small use at this time. 


LETTER XI 


FATHER BONAVENTURE FREY TO THE MOST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP 
OF MUNICH. NEW YORK, APRIL 13, 1867. 


Your Excellency will be kind enough to excuse this short and 
hurried letter on account of the conditions and circumstances in 
which I am placed. I am hoping that it will arrive at its destina- 
tion before you meet with the Council of the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein for the distribution of the mission alms. May my good 
angel prepare a quick and safe journey of the letter across the 
sea. 

You know that I have spent a year in New York to make ar- 
rangements for the foundation of a new friary in this city. When 
I had almost despaired of the possibility of carrying out this ar- 
duous undertaking, partly on account of the enormous sums 
needed for the building, partly also because not enough space 
seemed available for the friary and the church, Providence sud- 
denly opened the best of prospects. A parcel of land, 75 by 100 
feet, was unexpectedly offered for sale for the sum of $21,000.00, 
and this in the poorest district of the city. The Most Reverend 
Archbishop very kindly gave me the enclosed recommendation 
and tried to encourage me. Then I ventured to make the pur- 
chase in the name of the Lord. The lot is empty and a sum of 
$40-50,000.00 will be necessary to erect a building that will in 
some way suffice for the great needs of this poor section of the 
city. Because the church is destined exclusively for Germans 
I am permitted to collect alms among the Germans of the city. 
At present this is my only source of income. 

J am perfectly convinced that you will be paternally happy if 
I venture to take refuge with your generous Ludwig-Missions- 
verein in my needs. Since you were so intensely interested in 
the founding of our first friary, I know that you will also open 
your generous hand for New York, for in no other city are the 
Germans in as pitiable a condition.—Six churches for about 250,- 
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000 German Catholics is indeed great poverty.—I shall add no 
more because our Most Reverend Archbishop may have given a 
better description of our need in his letter of recommendation. 

To make an early beginning I rented a billiard saloon and 
blessed it provisionally as a church two weeks ago. Since that 
time the place has been filled with faithful almost every day— 
and there is so much work that up to the present I could not 
find even an hour to send a report of our progress. I rented a 
small house for the first of May. This will have to serve as a 
provisional friary as soon as a priest and a brother will arrive 
from Calvary to help me. Then I intend to begin building. 

I am resolved shortly to give a detailed report concerning the 
further progress and difficulties to Your Excellency through the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein. For the present I simply lay at your 
feet the humble petition, that you may turn your paternal char- 
ity towards this important undertaking—God who rewards 
everything will surely bless the generosity shown to the poor 
Francis. That will be my daily prayer. 


LETTER XII 


FATHER FRANOIS HAAS TO THE TREASURER OF THE LUDWIG-MISSIONS- 
VEREIN. MOUNT CALVARY, WISCONSIN, JUNE 26, 1867. 


Yesterday was the tenth anniversary of the laying of the first 
cornerstone of this friary. The day would have passed by un- 
noticed if your kind generosity had not sent us four hundred 
dollars in gold through Benziger Brothers. Consequently I was’ 
able to close the day with a special prayer of thanksgiving to 
God. May the pious faithful who remembered our need and 
came to our help through their many exertions reap the richest 
blessings of heaven and become participants in our poor pray- 
ers and good works. 

This summer we were compelled to incur heavy debts in order 
to achieve the aims I mentioned in my report to the Most Rever- 
end Archbishop. I hope that I have not trusted too much in 
Divine Providence, for God has always been kind to us. I ask 
you always to be our kind advocate before the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein and not to forget us. In the course of the year the regu- 
lar report will follow. 
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LETTER XIII 


WATHER FRANCIS HAAS TO THE MOST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP OF 
MUNIOH. MOUNT CALVARY, WISCONSIN, JANUARY 15, 1869. 


Your Excellency has most probably learned from the news- 
papers about the terrible disaster that visited this foundation of 
the Capuchin Order in North America. After twelve years of 
struggles, sacrifices and trials of every description, our friary 
at Calvary, which was completed only last fall, became a prey 
to the flames in the night of December 26 to 27, 1868*. The fire 
began in the sacristy from an undetermined cause and spread 
so rapidly that nothing at all could be saved from the sacristy 
and library. The very deficient means of fighting the fire al- 
lowed us to halt the devastating element only after all the build- 
ings, with the exception of the nave of the church and a small 
addition, had been reduced to ashes. 

Since this visitation of God came upon us so unexpectedly 
and suddenly in the depth of winter, its impression upon us was 
at first most gripping and heartrending. After the first horror 
had passed we became perfectly resigned to the will of God and 
began to consider the pressing problem, what should now be 
done. Various consultations amongst ourselves and the opinion 
of others brought the decision to start anew and to rebuild the 
friary, which had brought many blessings not only to the imme- 
diate vicinity but also to places far distant. 

Since the fire insurance does not even cover the previous debts | 
of the friary and since the alms of the surrounding parishes will 
be far from sufficient to restore the building suitable to its pur- 
pose, Your Excellency will readily appreciate the fact that our 
eyes must turn to the Old World in quest of help and that they 
are turning principally to the Ludwig-Missionsverein, which has 


* A mistake was evidently made in this date due to the confusion of the 
time, For, every other reference, including the others of Father Francis 
Haas, give the morning of December 26—therefore between December 25 
and 26—as the time when the conflagration began. 
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so often proved itself a savior in the afflictions of the foreign 
missions. Never before has an occasion like the present been 
presented, where a large sum could be given to better purpose 
in consonance with the spirit of the Ludwig-Missionsverein. We 
hope that we need only indicate our need to turn the heart of 
Your Excellency in our favor and to effect that the humble 
petition of the Capuchins at Calvary for a contribution conso- 
nant with the needs of rebuilding the friary will have a gracious 
hearing before the Ludwig-Missionsverein. 

The undersigned and his whole religious family, in whose 
name he writes, will consider it a matter of conscience to beg 
from God temporal and spiritual blessings for their benefactors, 
and they will thereby try to make themselves worthy of the 
benefits which they expect with the greatest confidence. 


LETTER XIV 


FATHER FRANCIS HAAS TO THE TREASURER OF THE LUDWIG-MISSIONS- 
VEREIN. MOUNT CALVARY, WISCONSIN, MARCH 17, 1869. 


Yesterday I received a notice from the firm of Fr. Pustet in 
New York, through their agent H. Blueweling, that the sum of 
$2000.00 has been deposited to our account, and your letter of 
February 13 announced its origin. 

Although I had expected something from you, I must confess 
that your gift was a most pleasing surprise. We have not been 
accustomed to receive such large sums. Yet it cost no effort to 
accept the money under the present conditions. I need not tell 
you how happy I am to receive this practical indication of sym- 
pathy. Only now I am truly glad that I bore the catastrophe, 
after the first spontaneous eruption of ill-feeling, with quiet 
resignation to the will of God. He wounds, but He also heals; 
He kills, but He again awakens to life. 

Please tell the Most Reverend Archbishop that he caused one 
person to become happy by his fatherly kindness and that he has 
strengthened all of us in our confidence of a kind Providence. 
At present there is no opportunity to write to His Excellency, 
but I shall do so as soon as I have received the full amount. I 
shall then also enclose a detailed description of our condition. 
I extend to him in advance my heartfelt thanks and my humble 
regards. 

Further I can do no more than encourage my subjects to pray 
always for our benefactors and offer my own heart to God in 
thanksgiving. 
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LETTER XV 


FATHER FRANCIS HAAS TO THE MOST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP OF 
MUNICH. MOUNT CALVARY, WISCONSIN, APRIL 23, 1869. 


On March 16 of this year I received, through the firm of Fr. 
Pustet in New York, the letter of Mr. I. J. Lebling of Munich 
notifying me that two thousand dollars in gold had been sent for 
the rebuilding of the friary at Calvary, which was destroyed by 
fire on December 26 of the past year. This amount in gold was 
exchanged for $2620.00 in currency, which I have duly received 
and receipted. 

I am unable to tell you how happy we were to receive your 
most generous gift so quickly after the announcement of our 
disaster ; it seemed to help us forget our misfortune. One must 
be in need to feel real gratitude. I should like to express my 
heartfelt thanks to all members of the Ludwig-Missionsverein 
and to say to you: May God reward you. It seems to me that 
since the beginning of the friary — just twelve years have 
elapsed—we were never wanting in gratitude towards our bene- 
factors by prayer and the Holy Sacrifice. Although it could 
hardly be asserted that we were obligated in this way during the 
early difficulties, we have retained the custom of the daily Holy 
Mass for the benefactors. But now, when we depend entirely 
upon benefactors, our gratitude has become deeper and more 
earnest. The undeserved kindness of Your Excellency has 
proved to me once more that God indeed strikes, but that He 
heals almost at the same time. 

We have little doubt any longer about the origin of the fire 
that started in a place where there never was any kind of fire. 
A letter received during the past few days states that traces of 
the evil-doer have been found. This is of course a poor consola- 
tion, even if the poor fellow should be found. He will have 
enough to carry with his own wrong, and the harm done to us 
will not be repaired. Yet it might be important to discover the 
motives of such an action. 
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Howsoever that may be, a kind Providence arranged that this 
trial should not be too harmful to the friary and, since this is the 
mother-house, to the entire young community. For, a few months 
before our disaster, the Venerable School Sisters of Notre Dame 
had put an addition to their mission-house of Mount Carmel for 
the girls of their institute. Just about a week before the fire 
they occupied it, and now—our novices and clerics are living 
there. A few days earlier the sheriff had cleared a house in 
the near neighborhood. The kind owner immediately offered 
it for use without cost, and on the very same day of the fire the 
Venerable Superioress, Sister Petra Foreria, moved into |it 
with her Sisters and the girls.—It would have done much harm 
to us if we should have been obliged to disband our community 
for any length of time. Now our religious exercises and our 
business affairs are carried on as before, with the exception of 
the college, for we had to dismiss the students. Consequently 
courage and confidence were kept intact in the thirty members 
of the community, twenty priests and clerics and ten lay- 
brothers, all of whom belong to this friary. The inconveniences 
are borne all the more readily if they are divided amongst all 
and if there is hope of early relief. Not a little was contrib- 
uted to this good spirit by the general sympathy shown by oth- 
ers and by the active co-operation that was tendered to us es- 
pecially in the beginning. It was touching to see the people of 
the parish ride up during those first days and supply us with 
vegetables. We ourselves were heartily happy in this new edi- 
tion of poverty. 

The reconstruction is now arranged in all details and has 
been begun. That there was no apparatus nor water handy for 
extinguishing the flames has at least this advantage that the 
walls have remained essentially intact and can again be utilized. 
This will keep down the expenses by at least half. Only the 
college building collapsed completely because it was built of 
wood and was only veneered with brick. We hope that we shall 
be able by August to occupy one of the wings. As a protection 
for the future, arrangements will be made to have the walls 
built in sections and secured and to have fire-walls built. This 
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will keep an eventual fire from acquiring such great propor- 
tions as the last. 

Your Excellency will find it just that I protest against the 
estimates in the newspapers which put our loss at one hundred 
thousand dollars. Where could the money have come from to 
make us so wealthy? As it stood, the whole building had cost 
no more than forty thousand dollars, and for something like the 
half of this sum the friary will again be habitable. What made 
the building so expensive and caused us so many worries were 
the high interest rates of the borrowed capital. 

I am sorry that we must again ask for the charity of our bene- 
factors, for I had cherished the hope to be free from such a duty 
in as far as the buildings are concerned. But so very much needs 
to be done before the sacristy and library have again acquired 
only what is necessary. When we are again under roof, we 
know that the blessing of God will also accompany us. 


LETTER XVI 


FATHER FRANCIS HAAS TO THE CENTRAL COUNCIL OF THE LUDWIG- 
MISSIONSVEREIN. MOUNT CALVARY, WISCONSIN, 
FEBRUARY 24, 1870. 


On the occasion of my letter of thanks for the generous alms 
given in March of the past year to help rebuild our friary, de- 
stroyed by fire on December 26, 1860, I promised to send a re- 
port concerning our conditions at some opportune time. Un- 
happily the past year, and also this year to the present, did not 
adapt themselves for the leisure necessary, first on account of 
the business that is daily multiplying in connection with the 
building, and then, because the Jubilee with its missions rele- 
gated to the background everything that could possibly be post- 
poned. Even now you will have to be satisfied with a sketchy 
description. 

The past has the advantage over the present and the future 
that it appears short and loses in importance as it recedes. And 
yet the fire of December 26 was the critical turning-point in the 
history of the Capuchin Order in America. There were many 
who feared about our existence. We alone did not fear. And I 
do not know that ever before in my life I felt such consolation as 
during the eight months, during which the thirty of us were 
crouched together in the small mission convent of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame. As we went, we also returned, only richer; for we 
had a dwelling place once more and our number had increased. 
The small drops of alms for the altar, the house and in books had 
so far increased our supplies that, although still in need, we 
could at least help ourselves. Therefore the twenty-sixth day of 
August, the day of our return from exile, was a day of happi- 
ness and consolation in itself, even if it was not without the feel- 
ing that always accompanies the separation from a place that we 
have come to appreciate. Thanks to all our benefactors, thanks 
to the members of the mission society, thanks to the sacrificing 
School Sisters of Munich, thanks to the Heavenly Father whose 
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ways are wonderful—with these sentiments we sang our first 
Te Deum. 

At that time only the east wing was completed; the south 
wing, with the exception of the foundation, was still in ashes; 
the west wing had to be torn down in part because the walls 
were damaged; and the church, with the exception of the chapel 
of Saint Francis, was still a heap of waste. No wonder that the 
few available months became too short to complete all. Now 
everything is under roof, the church has been thrown open and 
the south wing is already occupied by a dozen students, who at 
least keep up the memory of the former large college. 

Our mission station in New York has progressed during the 
year under the guidance of Father Bonaventure and will be able 
to find its way through the difficulties of a destitute beginning. 
So that the pains of the motherhouse might not be without is- 
sue, we received an offspring at Milwaukee in the new friary 
that was erected by Father Ivo and has been placed under the 
patronage of our holy Father Saint Francis. 

This friary will not be connected with a parish so that it may 
the more surely be ‘‘for all.’’ The early unfavorable conditions 
were quietly removed and holy Poverty has found many faith- 
ful friends. In the course of the next summer the professed 
clerics will be transferred to Milwaukee for their studies and 
ordinations. All of these circumstances dispose me to joy. If I 
compare my present disposition with that of eight or less years 
ago I find the contrast very great and I feel like intoning with 
Mary: Quia respexistt humilitatem. 

Exteriorly we have done more than could be expected of us 
during these troublesome times. This must be ascribed princi- 
pally to the Jubilee. Since August we kept two or four of our 
priests steadily occupied giving missions. During the coming 
month of March two Fathers will be occupied in like manner. 
If only our forces could be multiplied for this purpose, so that 
we could satisfy all demands without sacrificing the interior 
spirit to the exterior activities. It is not becoming that I make 
much fuss about our external activities. These few items are 
mentioned because I must show a justification for your good will 
and that of the benefactors. I should rather remain entirely 
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silent, if that would be of any service to you, and keep myself 
hidden in the obscurity which we have always sought. Since 
fourteen priests are in charge of seven churches, besides the du- 
ties connected with building and administration, and are almost 
continually occupied either in giving missions or temporary as- 
sistance, while they must keep up the regular schedule in the 
education and instruction of the novices, clerics and students, 
you will understand that their periods of recreation must neces- 
sarily be very short. That the good God may bless us for this, 
that He may from year to year make us more effective in the 
great harvest-field of this country, that is all we sincerely hope 
for from our labors. 


LETTER XVII 


FATHER FRANCIS HAAS TO THE TREASURER OF THE LUDWIG-MISSIONS- 
VEREIN. MOUNT CALVARY, WISCONSIN, JANUARY 4, 1871. 


On December 20 of last year I was pleasantly surprised in 
Milwaukee by Mr. Hoffmann with the announcement that he 
had received from you four hundred dollars for my account. 
Hurriedly I read your letter in order to find the designation of 
the alms and I found: “‘For the friary at Calvary.”* You may 
surmise how a father feels who has several children, all of whom 
are in want: he does not want to hurt any of them and will 
therefore find it difficult to pass over any one when he distrib- 
utes gifts. For this reason I divided the gift between Calvary 
and Milwaukee. Both have their heavy burdens as clericates, 
and my petition of last year was meant not only for Calvary but 
for all our friaries in common. By this division the gift has in- 
deed become small: but we did not dare to expect even this much 
during such a distress as is now prevailing in Europe. It is 
touching to see how Christian charity neglects its own wants 
and looks out into the world for other needs in order to satisfy 
by alms the holy passion of the love to Jesus. May God reward 
our foreign benefactors a thousandfold—He will certainly do it. 
Please to accept the assurance that we are not lazy receivers; 
otherwise we should have been ashamed to receive such gifts. 

It must above all be a consolation to the zealous members of the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein to know that the Capuchin Order in this 
country does not consist merely of individuals, at whose death 
that which was commenced will topple to the ground, but that 
it is a corporation and a complete nursery of the Order. We 
have existed thirteen years. The plantation was commenced 
without material aids. Not only deserted by all, but also ignored 
with unconcealed suspicion for many years, we had to battle with 
internal and external difficulties: and yet—or probably just on 
this account—the apparent protection of God gave us the final 
victory. Two years ago occurred the fire that destroyed our 
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motherhouse—it is again built up. Two churches in New York, 
served by five priests of the province under the direction of 
Father Bonaventure; a humble frame-church with friary and 
clericate under Father Ivo in Milwaukee; Calvary, the mother- 
house with its thirty-five students, of whom half can be con- 
sidered candidates of the Order, with its seven priests, fourteen 
clerics and six lay-brothers—this you may consider the fruit of 
God’s blessing and in part perhaps also of our perseverance. 
The province now numbers fifteen priests, fifteen clerics, nine of 
them professed, and twelve lay-brothers. Besides the internal 
work for the education of the students and clerics, we have 
charge of seven churches. Not counting the occasional supplies 
at Triduums, etc., we gave nine missions and several retreats in 
the course of the year. I should rather be silent about all this, 
if the justified consideration of the benefactors would not de- 
mand that I give an account and an explanation of the progress 
in this mission. Alas, the present demands in the care of the 
churches we have taken and in the education of the students are 
in themselves almost more than we can do, and compel us to de- 
sist from giving missions. It would be unpardonable to work 
exteriorly at the expense of the interior development. I hope 
that after a few years we shall again be able to enter this field, 
never again to relinquish it. 

A. most pleasing little flower, an Easter rose of last year; must 
yet be sent to you: an adoration of the Most Sacred Heart of pe- 
culiar complexion. Both of our schools, in charge of the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame, number more than two hundred children. 
The devotion mentioned above is kept by them. Two and two 
in order during the duration of the school, that is beginning with 
the end of Holy Mass and lasting until four o’clock in the after- 
noon, the children recite the prayers assigned to them before the 
Blessed Sacrament: the rosary, litany, and Our Fathers for the 
Holy Father, their parents and their teachers. The rosary is 
interrupted after each decade with the lovely verse: ‘‘ Praised 
be the sweet Heart of Jesus in the Most Holy Sacrament of the 
Altar—now and forever.’’ With this invocation they also open 
and close the devotion. Two candles are kept burning beside 
the tabernacle and are paid for by the contributions of societies 
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and individuals. During the noon recreation period the adorers 
are volunteers, for which time more than enough can always be 
found who prefer this service of the angels to the passing enter- 
tainment. When the practice has once been set in motion and 
the adorers have been chosen before the opening of the school, 
the continuation does not cause the least bit of disturbance. This 
practice is bound to bring untold blessings to the parents, who 
are meanwhile working in the fields, and to the children them- 
selves. Oh, if the spirit of our times were but Catholic, and if 
this practice would be carried out from one parish to the other,— 
indeed, what a consolation it would be. How great a spiritual 
army these thousands of innocent children would form in the 
present struggles of the Church. What a joy it would be for 
the Most Holy Heart of Jesus. Fiat! Fiat! 

Let these few lines suffice as a report and as a discharge of our 
debt of sincere thanks to you, to the worthy Council of the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein and to the pious donors, all of whom we 
shall remember daily at the Holy Sacrifice and in our prayers. 


LETTER XVIII 


FATHER FRANCIS HAAS TO THE TREASURER OF THE LUDWIG-MISSIONS- 
VEREIN. MOUNT CALVARY, WISCONSIN, JANUARY 5, 1871. 


Heartfelt thanks for your efforts and sympathy on our ac- 
~ count. This time I could not have taken it amiss if you had en- 
tirely forgotten us. 

While distributing the last alms I was somewhat apprehensive 
because I acted against your instructions. I gave half of the 
sum, $220.00 in currency, to Father Ivo for his friary of St. 
Francis with the understanding that if you should later send 
some money to Milwaukee the amount already given to him 
would have to be returned. At present the friary in Milwaukee 
is really the poorest of the friaries. Father Ivo almost runs his 
little legs off to collect the interest for the debt of $17,000.00, 
and the payments for the still continuing building operations. 
Thus far the building has only 12 [18?] cells, not counting the 
choir of the friary and the lower rooms. With the exception of 
a guest-cell all rooms are occupied. And yet I ought to send 
several more clerics in philosophy to the friary. That will neces- 
sitate the continuation of the building, notwithstanding the 
heavy debts. Well, we shall see. God will take care of us. By 
all means I therefore recommend for your consideration the fri- 
ary at Milwaukee as the one in the greatest need of help—New 
York with its two largest parishes also needs very much assist- 
ance, especially if a new friary should be built. Yet for New 
York the greatest need is a larger personnel. Whenever this de- 
mand is put to me I can only admonish the friars to patience 
with the hope of an early increase in members.—Calvary, as I 
hope, will be able to take care of itself and its debts of $18,000.00, 
because the vacation will be utilized for collecting. 

You will notice that we are not wanting in courage; yet we 
are grateful for the least assistance. Please continue to help us. 
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FATHER BONAVENTURE FREY TO THE MOST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP 
OF MUNICH. NEW YORK, JULY 15, 1871. 


Confidence in your accustomed kindness and the urging of my 
Most Reverend Archbishop encourage me once again to approach 
your mission society with a petition for alms. 


Since your last generous donation, to which I refer todaly with 
a grateful heart, our conditions in New York have undergone a 
great change. As you will remember, we then lived in a rented 
house and the longer we looked about the harder it seemed to 
find a dwelling which we could call our own. With gratitude to 
Divine Providence I can today report that only a few days ago 
we were able, for the sum of $37,500.00, to acquire a house and a 
lot, which borders on the church property and is one hundred 
feet long and just as wide. The buildings have suffered much 
from the ravages of time, but after moderate costs for repairs 
they will serve our purposes for some years to come. Naturally 
the weight of the debts, which had been reduced by a third 
through various donations, has again become very heavy. But 
we could see no other solution of our difficulty. 


Now Divine Providence has given us another task that will not 
be less difficult than the one at the Church of the Sorrowful 
Mother. The parish of St. John the Baptist, the second oldest 
German parish in New York, was on the point of collapsing 
materially and spiritually. The members were separated into 
factions and were rebellious to their ecclesiastical superiors. 
Even the buildings were in such condition that it was dangerous 
to conduct divine services in them. The Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop was about to dissolve the parish, when he deceided to make 
a final attempt at rescue by entrusting the parish to our weak 
hands. I considered it an obligation to accept the offer because 
the Catholic world would have reckoned it a weakness on the 
part of the Catholics in New York if they would give up one of 
their churches to destruction.—The first duty we had after ac- 
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cepting the charge was to unite the divided minds and to build 
a new house of God. This is for the moment my charge and my 
worry by day and by night.—I am heeding the demand of the 
Most Reverend Archbishop and am building a little more ex- 
pensively than the poverty of the place would ordinarily allow. 
This is done for the sake of the many Germans who have fallen 
away from the Church entirely or partially. They will more 
easily be brought back to the Church by the beauty of the build- 
ings and the consequent greater solemnity of divine services. 

Thus I have put myself in the way of new trouble, but for the 
love of our holy Religion and for the sake of my German breth- 
ren I shall gladly bring the sacrifice. Will God help me? He 
did at Pitt Street, where the church of the Sorrowful Mother 
now has its daily worshippers and is filled on Sundays—even if 
it be with the poorer classes. He must indeed help again in this 
new place; for—God knows it—my intentions are pure. 

There I was happy to count your worthy society among our 
first benefactors. I know that, in as far as this crumbling church 
and parish are concerned, you will not be less generous. 

Your Excellency, I place at your feet and at the feet of the 
Central Council of the Ludwig-Missionsverein the most humble 
petition, to give a generous donation to St. John the Baptist,— 
and if you will not take it amiss, also to let the Sorrowful 
Mother have something. 


LETTER XX 


FATHER BONAVENTURE FREY TO THE MOST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP 
OF MUNICH. NEW YORK, APRIL 10, 1884 


About two years ago, on the occasion of the celebrations fol- 
lowing the canonization of Saint Lawrence of Brindisi, I had the 
singular honor of being presented to Your Excellency in the 
Capuchin friary at Munich. At that time you graciously offered 
alms to me and my companion, Father Anthony Rottensteiner, 
O.M.Cap., for our return to America. In the pleasant hope that 
I shall at least not be burdensome to you, I take the liberty to- 
day to present another petition to the Ludwig-Missionsverein, 
through the medium of your kindness. 

For more than a year I have been occupied with the duty of 
starting a new friary at Detroit, in the State of Michigan. With 
this foundation I have two purposes in mind. First, to transfer 
the novitiate of our still young province to this place, because 
it suffers too much at Calvary through the influence of the col- 
lege; second, to have several of our missionaries stationed here, 
so that they can always be at the disposal of the Most Reverend 
Bishop. 

Since the constitution of this friary will be something entirely 
new for America, because it will be without a parish and will 
therefore be bereft of the usual pew-rent—entirely on the Euro- 
pean pattern of Capuchin friaries and only for mission purposes 
—I do not hesitate to recommend this new institution to the 
generosity of the Ludwig-Missionsverein. 

The first wing of the new friary, which we have placed under 
the protection of the Seraphie Doctor Saint Bonaventure, has 
already been regularly blessed by the Most Reverend Bishop of 
Detroit, and now houses five Fathers. 

That this new home will secure a fruitful field of labor for the 
province has been proved beyond doubt during the short space 
of time in which we have been here. Besides the two missions 
conducted by us, our Fathers visited the forsaken colonies and 
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settlements to which a Catholic priest seldom comes, and there 
are many of this kind in the State of Michigan. We have seen 
the tears flow from the eyes of those forsaken Catholics on the 
occasion of such visits. These are sufficient proof that God will 
bless our new undertaking. 

The work is nevertheless very difficult. We are without a 
parish and have no regular income, receiving only Mass stipends 
and small donations at the missions.—Although a debt of $25,- 
000.00 has accumulated, our buildings are not yet large enough 
for the demands. With the permission of the Most Reverend 
Bishop we took up a collection in Detroit. It netted $5,000.00, 
but it has also exhausted all further sources of income. 

In our need we now come and humbly knock at the door of 
Your Excellency, asking you not to forget us when the yearly 
distribution of mission alms takes place. You will certainly not 
take it amiss if my two companions and I come to Munich from 
Rome after the General Chapter (holy obedience calls us), to 
see whether a building stone has been set aside by the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein for the new friary of Saint Bonaventure. 


LETTER XXI 


FATHER BONAVENTURE FREY TO THE SECRETARY OF THE LUDWIG- 
MISSIONSVEREIN. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 
FEBRUARY 10, 1885 


The great interest you showed last summer in the foundation 
of our new mission friary at Detroit and your kindness in ad- 
vising me to send a petition this spring encourage me today to 
address these lines to you most confidently. 

At that time I explained our pecuniary needs personally aha 
in particular, called your attention to the lack of sufficient room 
for our clerics. Since that time the number of novices has been 
increased and necessity compels us to put two and three in one 
small cell. Such a situation must be deplored because it begets 
disorder in a friary. Yet it is easier to put up with inconveni- 
ences than to dismiss good candidates. 

This lack of space would in truth be sufficient reason to direct 
our thoughts to the completion of the friary, but a new reason 
has been added during the past months— You will probably 
remember my statement that we live just across the city line. 
This circumstance leaves us without police protection. Conse- 
quently we are a prey to robber gangs. In three months we suf- 
fered four burglaries. The third time a novice, who had to sleep 
in the lower story because there was no room upstairs, almost 
lost his life. The robbers put a rope around his neck while oth- 
ers were plundering the sacristy*. Therefore we had to have 
armed watchmen guarding the premises every night, and our 
home resembles an armed fortress rather than a peaceful friary. 
The last time the Blessed Sacrament was stolen with the cibor- 
ium.—What has this to do with the new building? ‘The one 
wing that we inhabit is easily accessible from the rear.—This 
will be remedied when it is protected by the two other wings 
which will close the quadrangle. Meanwhile we have difficulty 
in keeping our novices because they are frightened by the terrors 
of the night. 


* At that time the statement was considered true. Later it was found 
false. 
84 
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You may ask: ‘‘But how are your finances?’’—Our debt to 
date is twenty thousand and some hundred dollars. The two 
new wings, that is the completion of the whole building, would 
add $12,000.00 to the debt. Now, we have good reasons to hope 
that we shall be able to collect a few thousand dollars in Detroit. 
The Catholics, also the Protestants, are very friendly towards 
us. We noticed that plainly at the time of the above mentioned 
robberies, principally by the expression of indignation that was 
voiced by all newspapers without exception. 

There is of course no mathematical certainty that the comple- 
tion of the building will be carried out without difficulties, even 
if you would assist us very generously. Nevertheless, we may 
also reckon with the protection of God in whose honor we have 
labored thus far and will work in the future. 

What I wish to obtain through this letter is simply this, to 
hear from you whether we can reckon on your kind assistance 
in the course of the spring or summer. After receiving a few 
lines from your kind hand I shall make my arrangements ac- 
cording to the tenor of the answer. If your charity is still bent 
towards us as in former times, I shall be able to look into the 
future with entire confidence. 


LETTER XXII 


FATHER BONAVENTURE FREY TO THE TREASURER OF THE LUDWIG- 
MISSIONSVEREIN. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, MAY 25, 1885. 


With the present letter the undersigned acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of nine hundred seventy-one dollars and fifty-two cents 
($971.52), which the Central Council of the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein allowed under date of May 1 to complete the friary of 
Saint Bonaventure in Detroit and which sum you have kindly 
sent to us. I also recognize this as a very special benefit because 
it arrived just at the opportune moment. We shall certainly 
remember our benefactors and co-founders in our prayers and 
shall try to show our appreciation for the noble gift. 
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LETTER XXIII 


FATHER FRANCIS HAAS TO THE SECRETARY OF THE LUDWIG-MISSIONS- 
VEREIN. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, MARCH 15, 1886. 


About twenty years ago, when I asked help in our pressing 
need from your predecessor in office, I think his name was Leb- 
ling, he replied that we ought also send in reports about our af- 
fairs, since that would more easily induce the Council to offer 
help. At that time there was little leisure for writing and the 
composing of reports was the more difficult because everything 
was in the making, nothing was completed. Therefore a general 
survey was hardly possible. Immediately after the last elections 
in the province I thought of making up for the neglect, in order 
to express our long-standing debt of gratitude to the benefactors 
and to bring some light into the darkness of the past with the 
still glowing embers of knowledge. What I have found has been 
submitted in its essentials. For my part, I am satisfied with the 
material even if not with the manner of presentation; for this I 
ask indulgence. 

I repeat what I have said at the end of the report, that I give 
a free hand to His Excellency, resp. to Your Reverence, to use 
the manuscript as you please, even if in accordance with the 
principles of the Russian scissors. I also ask you to change the 
titles according to the manner of usage in Germany today. 


If the whole matter as presented can be used for the mission 
pamphlets, I ask (1) to have about a dozen copies sent to me, 
and (2) because the report will be in type and the paper would 
be the only expense, to have about one hundred copies printed 
separately for me. That would allow me to give a copy to each 
member of the province. Even if the report is short, it will 
answer for the present the oft expressed desire of the brethren 
for such an account and it will inspire the brethren with new 
courage. 

May I present another petition, and would you be kind enough 
to present it to His Excellency and the Central Council of the 
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Ludwig-Missionsverein? I shall tell you something that is most 
burdensome to me. 1.) I must provide the cloth for all the hab- 
its and tunics used in the province; 2.) the friaries with clerics 
or novices do whatever they can, but they must be helped equally 
by all friaries and hospices; 3.) the seraphicate also receives a 
modest support from the province. These costs, a sum of some- 
thing between three and four thousand dollars a year, must be 
prorated by me among the several houses, although most of them 
have enough burdens as it is. If the Council of the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein could help me with only the third part of this 
sum it would be a noticeable relief. I beg very humbly that you 
present this petition and recommend it; we on our part will be 
very grateful for the least gift. 

Would you acknowledge the receipt of the manuscript by a 
few lines? I shall have it registered and shall send this letter 
separately and unregistered by the same mail. 

Please to take my petitions in hand as your very own and to 
do the best your experience dictates. I have preferred to ad- 
dress His Excellency through you because I do not want to mo- 
lest His Excellency with the many pages I have written. I beg 
to present my humblest regards to His Excellency. 


——— ee 


LETTER XXIV 


FATHER FRANCIS HAAS TO THE MOST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP OF 
MUNICH. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, MARCH 15, 1886. 


During the month of June, in the year 1856, two young priests 
of the Diocese of Basle in Switzerland pledged themselves to 
transplant the Capuchin Order to North America where the Or- 
der did then not exist. They assured themselves of the prelimin- 
ary assistance of the Swiss Capuchin Province and obtained their 
dismissal from the diocese through Bishop Charles of Solothurn 
and his episcopal blessing for their undertaking. At the de- 
parture from their friends they encountered many a doubtful 
expression and shrug of the shoulders, and not a few, although 
they presupposed a good intention, deplored the want of experi- 
ence. Both priests were very well conscious of the fact that they 
had not received a written contract from God nor the assurance 
of success; but they trusted and—dared. After a long and tedi- 
ous, although safe, journey they landed in New York on Sep- 
tember 2. About ten days later they were in Milwaukee and 
were received with open arms by the now deceased Archbishop 
Henni. After several months he gave them the parish of Cal- 
vary to carry out their plans. In June of the following year 
the cornerstone of one part of the first Capuchin friary in the 
United States of North America was laid by the present Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee, the Most Reverend Michael Heiss, who was 
at that time rector of the Salesianum, which had been founded 
by him and the now deceased Dr. Salzmann. And yet there was 
no Capuchin present. On December 2, 1857, the two priests, the 
elder with the name of Francis of Metzerlen, Canton Solothurn, 
the other with the name Bonaventure of Herdern, Canton Thur- 
gau, and Brother Aegidius, also from Herdern, received the 
Capuchin habit from the hands of the Reverend Father An- 
thony Maria Gachet, of the Swiss Province, our first superior. 

The earnest hopes placed in the habit, however, became weak- 
er from day to day and, beginning with the end of April, 1859, 
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when Father Anthony Maria left us, there followed two long 
years of literal abandonment by every one. We were destitute 
of all advice and of all means, with faithfulness to the good 
cause our only support. At last, in January, 1861, Father Fran- 
cis, who as the elder had been appointed superior by the depart- 
ing guardian, Father Anthony Maria, received the approbation 
as superior of the community, with the title and rights of guard- 
ian, from the newly elected General of the Order in Rome, 
Father Nicolaus a S. Joanne. We were thus approved and the 
provisional arrangement, which had made of us a laughing 
stock, was at an end. But for quite some time there was no con- 
fidence in our cause, and it appeared as if the motherhouse at 
Calvary would be condemned to sterility. Only ten years later, 
in 1868, we could venture, even then with great anxiety, to com- 
mence the second friary church in Pitt Street, New York, in com- 
pliance with the wish of the now departed Cardinal Archbishop 
John McCloskey. 

With the current year thirty years have come to an end. Dur- 
ing the passing years the undertaking was led to completion in 
all ecclesiastical form as follows: 

Guardinate from July 9, 1856, to May, 1859, and from Janu- 
ary 2, 1861, to August 4, 1864; 

Commissariat from August 4, 1864, to November 5, 1875; 

Custody from November 5, 1875, to July 16, 1882; finally 

Province since July 16, 1882. 

After the erection of the Commissariat the first decision of 
the first Chapter, which opened with six capitulars on February 
7, 1873, at Calvary, was to appoint Saint Joseph as patron of the 
province. As experienced builder he has completed the work 
and has thus justified our trust in him. From that time on the 
Chapters were held regularly every three years. When in the 
past year, beginning on October 15, the second real Provincial 
Chapter was held in Detroit, the province consisted of six guard- 
ianates with regularly constituted friaries, two hospices and one 
college. The personnel was composed of forty-five priests, nine 
professed clerics, three clerics and one lay-brother in the novi- 
tiate, and thirty lay-brothers, in all eighty-eight religious. 
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If the reader of the mission reports, who is interested in the 
growth of the Church in mission countries, does not imagine 
anything extraordinary in the thirty years of the Province of 
Saint Joseph he does well and will consequently absolve the 
writer of this report from all superfluous amplification. We 
did not have to fight wild animals nor fear the tomahawks of the 
redskins. We had come too late for the honors of the pioneers 
in the North American missions, we could be only pioneers of 
the Order. In conformity with our first ideas, our purpose has 
been to help the German immigrants in their religious needs 
with all the means at our disposal, not only singly and sporadi- 
cally, but as an Order and therefore continuously. Although 
most of our priests are able to use the English language in their 
sermons and in the confessional, yet the members of the proy- 
ince have kept themselves conformable to their German descent 
in their character, their manner of living and recreation, and 
therefore it need not be feared that we shall lead our people in 
the renunciation of German. Our churches and schools are the 
same. 

What may interest the patient reader more than the common 
happenings of this country, is a general view of our province 
from one friary to the other in the sequence of their founding, 
with an explanation of their special purposes and their accom- 
plishments. In order to do this well we must turn to the very 
beginning. 

The motherhouse at Calvary, in the north-eastern part of the 
State of Wisconsin, is about ninety English miles distant from 
Milwaukee. When the now deceased Bishop J. M. Henni of Mil- 
waukee, in the autumn of 1856, offered us for our first foundation 
the place, which was called the parish of Saint Nicholas, and is 
situated in the midst of a group of hills, a small wooden building 
of logs serving as a mission church was found on the mount that 
we visited for the first time on October 15, the feast. of Saint 
Theresa. The surrounding farmers, who hail from the region 
of the Rhine, live scattered in the pathless woods for a stretch 
of from three to ten miles, each in his log cabin busied with ex- 
tending the clearing around his home year by year. This dis- 
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trict, which then furnished the small number of 160 families for 
the parish at Calvary with about 150 school-children under the 
guidance of the School Sisters of Notre Dame, now has four 
churches: Calvary, the mother-church, with 210 families and 
220 children under the guidance of the four Sisters mentioned ; 
Saint Peter in a westerly direction, Saint Joseph to the north- 
east and Saint Cloud in the southeast, with about 80 families 
each and about as many children under the direction of the Sis- 
ters of Saint Agnes. With the increasing population they sepa- 
rated, one after the other, and they are cared for even to this 
day by the friary on every Sunday. 

None of the members of these parishes imagined this possible 
when, in the summer of 1861, the church was added to that wing 
of the friary which was finally completed in 1868. All of them, 
those most distant and those nearby, emulated with one another 
in their work and contributions. In the year 1862, the building 
was continued on the south side, and thus the College of Saint 
Lawrence of Brindisi was solemnly inaugurated. During the 
years 1867 and 1868, the building of the friary was brought to 
a close when the west wing was added and the church was ex- 
tended. 

At that time the present province, which was then a com- 
missariat, had ten priests, six clerics and eight lay-brothers: a 
small fiock and weak results aften ten years of exertion and pa- 
tience, just like the ery in the wilderness. Yet the machine was 
in running order, for the Laurentianum was growing, counting 
sixty students, of whom several declared their intention to enter 
the Order, and, at the invitation of the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop McCloskey, our net had been cast out for the neglected 
Germans in New York. Now the province needed no longer 
fear about the future. 

But the ways of Divine Providence are not our ways. At nine 
o’elock in the morning of December 26, 1868, the members of 
the friary and some of the parishioners stood before the nave of 
the church, which alone of all the buildings was still standing. 
Since three o’clock in the morning the fury of fire had turned 
into ashes the sanctuary, our choir and the entire quadrangle of 
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the friary together with the college. The eyes of all turned 
anxiously towards the superior to see what he would do. He 
needed time for consideration; he did not yet know. But on 
the twenty-sixth of August of the following year the exiled fam- 
ily, augmented in the meantime by six clerics, returned to the 
part of the friary that had again been made habitable. A year 
later the students also returned to the renovated apartments of 
their beloved Laurentianum. Their number increased to such 
an extent that it became necessary, in 1871, to build a new study- 
hall. The present college, separate from the friary, was built 
in the year 1880 by Father Bonaventure, who had been custos 
since October 16, 1879. If we add, in order to complete the pic- 
ture of Calvary, some annexed buildings, the enlarging and beau- 
tifying of the church, which looked more like a temporary build- 
ing up to four years ago, and the erection of new altars, we shall 
have an idea hardly different than we should expect of the ecra- 
dle of a Capuchin province. It was built up under the pressure 
of the momentary need, not according to the rules of architec- 
ture, but as necessity dictated. It remained under the weight of 
a heavy debt that was equaled only by confidence in the worthi- 
ness of the cause and the faithfulness of its members. Now it is 
secure and has become a source of edification and inspiration to 
the pious faithful. 


It must be a real satisfaction to the members of the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein to know, that the Central Council of the society 
did not forsake us in the need after the fire, but assisted us with 
a considerable sum after only a few months, in March and April. 
The saying, ‘‘He who gives quickly, gives twice,’’ came to prac- 
tical use on account of the money crisis during the troubles of 
the Civil War, for the amount assigned to us was almost doub- 
led through the higher exchange value of gold. 

Let us stop a little longer with the present mission aims of 
this friary. The direction of the friary was taken over almost 
four years ago by Father Anthony of Oberneufnach, Bavaria, 
definitor and guardian. He is assisted by Father Matthew of 
Tettnang and eight other priests, who have charge of four par- 
ishes and of the college with its eighty students. Since Decem- 
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ber 11, 1884, a seraphicate was united with the college. Such 
students are admitted as declare their firm intention to enter 
the Order before the end of the course. They wear the habit of 
the Third Order, recite the small Office of the Blessed Virgin, 
and are introduced to the practice of meditation and choir serv- 
ice by a special prefect, who is also their spiritual director. They 
attend classes with the other students, but have the advantage 
of access to their prefect at all times for explanations and as- 
sistance-—Among the cares of the present guardian we must not 
forget the kitchen, which must serve more than a hundred per- 
sons every day. All of this does not prevent him from satisfy- 
ing the demands of a noble passion: to give classes in Latin and 
Greek to the older students of the college and personally to in- 
struct the children of the parish school in their religion. Around 
these daily lessons for the six classes of students are entwined, 
like a tendril in truly monastic fashion, the Office in the choir 
and the two meditations, which are attended by all with the only 
exception of the rector of the students. From Saturday after- 
noon until Monday noon three of the priests regularly absent 
themselves from the friary to attend to the neighboring parish- 
es; sometimes all the Fathers who can be spared are sent out to 
satisfy the demand of priests for assistance. 

This is indeed sufficient and exacting work for all the mem- 
bers of the friary; but it is also very gratifying. The children 
of the parishes are secure in their faith in the Catholic schools; 
the students, with few exceptions, give the impression of being 
unsullied and pious, entirely in the spirit of the old ecclesiastical 
colleges, and most of them are filled with the desire for the 
holy priesthood. They are happy and full of life, although they 
pay less than is asked in any other institution of the country. 
Some pay only half of the specified sum and on an average five 
study entirely free of charge. Once the friary is more firmly 
established the number of the latter will be increased. Church 
music also receives its due at the Laurentianum, for a specially 
engaged music-teacher gives instructions in piano, other in- 
strumental music and singing to all in common or to individuals. 

I have kept the attention of the readers of the mission reports 
on Calvary longer than I intended. But in its origin it remains 
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our cradle and home, and in its college the most important place 
of the province, whose history is interwoven with the history of 
the province more than that of any other friary. Moreover, I 
wanted to give to the readers a glance into our life and activities 
as in a focus, so that I may condense my remarks concerning 
the other friaries and may confine my remarks to an historical 
and statistical summary. 

The friary of the Sorrowful Mother, Pitt Street, New York. 
On the occasion of two missions which we preached in New York 
during the autumn of 1866, Father Augustine, Capuchin Mis- 
sionary of the Austrian Province, made the request that, on ac- 
count of his advanced age, a Father be given to him as assistant 
who could bring some order into his troublesome parish on 
Thirtieth Street. Formany years the parish had been in conflict 
with the archbishop on account of their arbitrary management 
of the church and ecclesiastical property. For this reason the 
parish was also in conflict with the pastor. No one seemed more 
capable for this position than Father Bonaventure, but even he 
had to acknowledge the hopelessness of reconciliation after half 
a year and was obliged to report this to the archbishop. The 
church was then closed by order of the archbishop and, since 
this was the second closing, with the intention never again to 
open it. The leaders of the opposition were excommunicated. 
Father Bonaventure was asked by the archbishop to secure a 
suitable site, with the permission of his superior, in order to 
start a new church and found another parish for the German 
Catholics of the city. The permission of the superior was 
granted, the site for the church was bought on Pitt Street, and 
on March 10, 1867, the written transferal of the church and 
parish was transmitted to the superior by the archbishop. Father 
Bonaventure rented a spacious saloon, about two blocks distant, 
and arranged it temporarily as a church and school. On the 
third Sunday of Lent he started to conduct divine services. On 
the very next day the school was opened in the same building 
with fifteen children, which number increased to forty by the 
end of the school-year. The next duty was to gather the shep- 
herdless flock and to induce the individuals to enter the poor 
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fold. Many were willing to come. Encouraged by this success, 
he laid the cornerstone for the church of the Sorrowful Mother 
on August 15 of the same year. 

At the end of October the church was under roof and the 
building was prepared for the reception of the parish. Not an 
eye remained dry when solemn music was heard in the streets 
and the Blessed Sacrament was carried in the monstrance under 
a baldachin from the temporary church, as from the stable of 
Bethlehem, to the new church, with the escort of twenty-five 
policemen, who were sent by the city as a guard of honor, and 
of the newly gathered parishioners. The members of Mater 
Dolorosa had good reason to weep tears of joy, for every one, 
from the wealthy man to the poorest servant girl, had co-operated 
most generously to make possible this triumphal celebration. 
Many had a deeper reason; they had again found the long-lost 
drachma of faith. The next spring the church was dedicated 
by the Most Reverend Archbishop himself and was then taken 
over by the parish. The school-children were also brought to 
the new building by the Sisters of Saint Dominic. 

Although Father Bonaventure remained only a short time 
after the initial task had been completed, progress did not cease. 
His successor as superior, Father Lawrence, lessened the debt 
to such an extent that, in the year 1874, the corner of Pitt and 
Stanton Streets right near the church could be covered with a 
stately school building, the capacity of which is sufficient even 
at the present day. 

In the year 1881, the friars themselves at Mater Dolorosa re- 
ceived a fixed home. The lots adjoining the sanctuary were 
bought, the church was enlarged, and at a right angle to it a 
friary was built with its front on Stanton Street. Thus Mater 
Dolorosa was prepared for the decree of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Propaganda of December 17, 1881, which placed it 
among the regularly constituted friaries. This friary was canon- 
ically represented at the first Provincial Chapter, October 19, 
1882, by Father Lawrence, who had been superior but was then 
guardian, and by the discreet elected by the friars. 
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An approximate estimate of the size of the parish can be had 
from the fact, that on Saturdays from three o’clock until ten 
o’clock at night four Fathers are ordinarily kept busy in the 
confessional, and before feast days five Fathers; that on Sundays 
and holy days the church is filled four times by different people 
for the Low Masses and the High Mass; and also from the large 
number of school-children. At least seven hundred families 
must be reckoned as belonging to the parish. Where do they 
live? Only about half the number is recorded, but we may find 
the answer to our query if we consider that frequently the 
Fathers are called to the sick forty to sixty blocks away, and that 
they must then ascend five or six flights of stairs of some so- 
called tenement house before they can find these poorest of the 
poor. It would be almost more correct to call Mater Dolorosa 
a mission church, for comparatively few of the wealthy class be- 
long to the parish, more of the middle class, while the bulk of the 
parish consists of the almost destitute poor, the day-laborers and 
servant girls. And yet we have no other parish in which a like 
attachment and gratitude is shown to church and priests. It is 
situated right in the midst of the Jews, who are continually en- 
circling the church more closely and are buying the property of 
the few Catholics who still have possessions in the neighborhood. 
This is the only thing that threatens the existence of the parish. 
If it continues for some time the church will be characterized as 
a mission church. Let us hope that it will not occur before 
the parish will be able to bear the change financially. It is 
peculiar that, while the parish is diminishing, the school is in- 
creasing year by year. The boys’ school, under the direction of 
five Brothers of Mary, has 330 pupils; the girls’ school, con- 
ducted by seven Dominican Sisters, has 395 pupils, a total of 
725 school-children. 

The historical development of the province now takes us from 
the metropolis of the country back to the north-west, to the hill- 
city of Milwaukee, in the State of Wisconsin. There our church 
and friary of the Seraphic Father Saint Francis is situated on 
an elevation to the north of the city. As early as 1866, when we 
had only eight priests, we turned our eyes from Calvary to this 
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metropolis of the State, then the only episcopal city in Wisconsin. 
Because long journeys were expensive, and also disagreeable on 
account of the wearing of the habits, we planned to build a 
friary as a clericate near enough to the residence of the bishop 
that he could administer Holy Orders in our own church. The 
now deceased Bishop J. M. Henni agreed with us in this matter. 
Therefore we acquired a whole block with a frontage of 300 feet 
for 600 dollars in the above-mentioned part of the city which 
was then only sparsely settled. But for the time being it was 
more a question of securing a building site than of building at. 
once. The already heavily burdened Calvary had to take over 
the debt at the interest rate of seven percent and had to pay the 
annual expenses for taxes, street-building and side-walks around 
the block. It may be good to remark that in this country church 
and school grounds are free from taxation in all States, but only 
after a building has been erected on the premises. Therefore 
we were compelled to start building soon after the catastrophe 
of December 26, 1868, in order to free the friary at Calvary from 
at least some of the debts and running expenses of Milwaukee. 
The young Father Ivo was entrusted with the task of begin- 
ning the building of the friary. He was provided with the ab- 
solutely necessary traveling expenses, three thousand dollars for 
the payment of half the debts, and the blessing of obedience. 
On July 7, 1869, the cornerstone was laid for the west wing, as 
also for the choir and sanctuary on the north side. The latter 
two parts, without the dividing wall, were to serve as church for 
the beginning. The following year, 1870, the south wing, des- 
tined for the clericate, was put under roof; and in the year 1871, 
a church was added to the sanctuary on the north side. This 
was later arranged for a school and still serves that purpose. 
The canonical erection as a friary and clericate by the Sacred 
Congregation is dated April 19, 1872. As soon as the first part 
of the friary could be used Father Anthony, who had been lector 
since 1867, left for his new destination with four of the older 
clerics. There he directed the studies of the clerics until 1878. 
During the next four years, until 1882, he was in charge of the 
friary and parish as guardian. Under Father Lawrence, who 
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relieved Father Ivo as guardian on February 12, 1873, the new 
church was built in 1876, and was blessed on February 8, 1877, 
by the Most Reverend Archbishop J. M. Henni under the title 
of the Seraphic Father Saint Francis, and the high altar was 
consecrated. 


Our intention in founding Milwaukee was to have a friary 
free from the burdens of a parish. At the end of the second 
year, however, we deemed it advisable to accede to the oft re- 
peated wish of the Most Reverend Bishop and the continual de- 
mands of the people to unite a parish with the friary. For this 
purpose a provisional church was added in the third year. The 
parish was started with ninety families and a school. The num- 
ber of families has now increased to at least four times the origi- 
nal size. The school is conducted by a teacher and organist and 
five School Sisters of Notre Dame, and has four hundred pupils. 


The present personnel of the friary consists of eight priests, 
with Father Jerome as guardian and Father Dominic as vicar, 
the clerics and four lay-brothers. All the prudence and circum- 
spection of the superior are required to satisfy the demands of 
the parish, its school, about six parish societies, and the requests 
for assistance in and out of the city, and yet not to let the 
pastoration of the parish suffer on that account. This is all the 
more difficult because two of the Fathers, Father Gabriel as 
Jector and his assistant, may be sent out only when there is a 
real need. Three of the clerics are studying theology, four 
philosophy and two rhetoric. 

At this time I can not help but express the desire that this 
carefully conducted clericate with its spacious and shady garden 
may become the home of many students of rhetoric and philoso- 
phy from Germany and Switzerland, who while they must look 
for the habit in vain over there, could easily and without hin- 
drance acquire the twofold merit of the vows and of the missions 
over here. The Central Council of the Ludwig-Missionsverein 
would no doubt help to defray the traveling expenses of destitute 
aspirants who could furnish satisfactory testimonials of study 
and character. In New York they could go to Father Lawrence, 
custos and guardian at the Church of the Sorrowful Mother, 213 
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Stanton Street, who would welcome them and have them econ- 
veyed to Detroit. In this country. we seldom find the unselfish 
spirit of Christian sacrifice, as other Orders also testify, because 
there is too great a longing for wealth and an easy life. 


Where has our Father Bonaventure been in the meantime? 
When the church on Pitt Street was in good running order, the 
rebellious trustees of St. John’s Church on Thirtieth Street had 
started negotiations to peddle their church to some Protestant 
sect in order to avoid bankruptcy. The now deceased Arch- 
bishop McCloskey, just returned from the Vatican Council, then 
ealled for Father Bonaventure. He pictured the shattered con- 
dition of the parish and its finances, and added: ‘‘If you will 
accept the parish as it is and will try to build it up again, I 
will give it to you most willingly.’’ Father Bonaventure an- 
swered: ‘‘If it is within my power I will prevent a German 
parish in New York from being destroyed. As it is, there are 
too few of them. I only request a postponement of the decision 
for two weeks so that I may place the matter before my superi- 
or.’’ The consent of the superior was not long in coming, and 
Father Bonaventure was assigned to this difficult task. The 
quarrel in the parish was not easily settled. Only after Father 
Bonaventure had vainly exerted himself for a month and had 
then threatened to leave and to surrender the parish to its in- 
evitable ruin, did the large majority of the better element take 
courage and compel the trustees to surender the deed of the 
property to the archbishop. Peace was restored and the school, 
which had been closed since the interdict, was immediately 
opened with fifty children and one teacher in a hotel on Sixth 
Avenue. All of this happened during the winter of 1870 to 1871. 

It now became apparent that the church was too small. De. 
spite the debts still standing on the church, Father Bonaventure 
had to reconcile himself with the thought of planning a new 
church. Because the parish consisted principally of wealthy 
members, who again breathed freely after this turn of things, 
they rejected every plan other than the one for a Gothic church 
with three aisles. Within a short space of time half of the esti- 
mated cost of $15,000.00 was collected. Work was begun in the 
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spring of 1871. The new church was built up around the old 
church, which was torn down only after the roofing was com- 
pleted. On the feast of the Nativity of Saint John the Baptist, 
June 24, 1872, the aged archbishop was filled with joy because 
he could dedicate the completed church of the happy parish and 
bless the marble high altar that had been purchased by a special 
benefactor. The Sisters of Saint Dominic, who had left the 
parish when the interdict was issued, now returned and, with an 
even larger number of children, moved into the school that is 
connected with the church. The rectory was joined to the choir 
at the rear of the sanctuary and was now used as a friary. The 
canonical erection, under the protection of Saint Fidelis, was 
sent from Rome on April 19, 1872. Since that time lots were 
purchased on both sides of the sanctuary on Thirty-first Street. 
There the friary is now situated to the right; to the left is the 
spacious school and home of the School Brothers. It will cause 
no surprise to be told that after all those difficulties heavy debts 
still remain. That they will be paid in time as a minor factor 
may be assumed if we consider the self-sacrificing spirit of the 
parishioners and the careful economy of the Fathers, who de- 
mand nothing but what is necessary for their daily sustenance. 
At present the friary is made up of five priests and three 
brothers under the guidance of Father Luke as guardian and 
Father Pacificus as vicar. The latter is also a definitor of the 
province and is one of our oldest members, having been invested 
with the habit in 1861. Outside assistance, as for Lenten ser- 
mons and missions, can be given only seldom because of the un- 
interrupted work for the parish itself in the church, in the 
school and among the sick. On Sundays and holy days the con- 
fessional makes about the same demands as in Pitt Street be- 
cause more of the Irish come to this church. The boys’ school 
with its two hundred pupils is in charge of three Brothers of 
Mary, the girls’ school with an equal number of pupils is in 
charge of four Sisters of Saint Dominic. The constant number 
of families in the parish is larger than that of Pitt Street, but 
the transients are less. The Saint Vincent de Paul Society has 
worked very beneficially for the neglected sick of the parish since 
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the church was built. These unselfish men, with Louis Benziger 
as president, have come upon many needs in their service of 
Christian charity and, besides giving material alms, have secured 
for many of the destitute the consolations of the dying Catholics, 
the Last Sacraments. 


The development in the province leads us back more than a 
thousand miles to northern Wisconsin. One hundred miles north- 
east of Milwaukee, with direct railroad connections, is Appleton, 
a city of ten thousand inhabitants, with our friary of Saint 
Joseph. The city, which can look back upon hardly more than 
three decades, is intersected by many ravines, is girded on the 
south by a group of hills, and is washed by the rapids of the Fox 
River, which roars through a deep gulley: a factory city pre- 
pared by nature. The water power of the river, which has a fall 
of forty-two feet within the city limits, will cause a rapid growth 
to the city and will ensure the prospect of an important future. 


Bishop Fr. X. Krautbauer, who was born in Bavaria and died 
on December 17, 1885, became Bishop of Green Bay on June 29, 
1875. He was well acquainted with the beginnings of our prov- 
ince and remained in friendly relationship with the older 
members. Immediately after his induction into office he made 
the continuance of his good will contingent on having the Order 
in his diocese. Because we had hardly enough members to care 
for the places we had already accepted, he consented to wait for 
better times. But he was pressed by a lack of priests, and after 
two years repeated his demand with such insistence that we 
could not think of delaying the matter any longer. Three par- 
ishes were offered to us. We selected the one with the largest 
debt, the parish of Saint Joseph in Appleton. The transfer of 
the church to the province was approved in Rome under date of 
June 24, 1877. When we had added a choir to the sanctuary 
for the recitation of the Divine Office, the friary received the 
approbation of the Sacred Congregation on January 7, 1883. 

The debts dated back to the building of the church. The task 
of diminishing these debts by collections in the city and diocese 
and of improving the school with its one hundred and seventy 
pupils was entrusted to the first superior, Father Didacus. He 
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did his very best. The result was that the parishioners again 
took up courage and showed themselves willing to build a school 
that would accommodate all the children. Father Bonaventure, 
who had been elected superior of our custody at the Chapter of 
October 16, 1879, supervised the building of the school in the 
following year. This school, an ornament to the city, proves that, 
also in this country, the Christian education of the children is 
very close to the hearts of the German Catholics. Two years 
later, a teacher was appointed to instruct the elder boys and he 
was at the same time also organist. At present the school has 
three hundred and fifty children, of whom sixty are in charge 
of the teacher and the others are under the care of five School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. The parish has four hundred families. 
The church has become too small. As soon as the debts will be 
sufficiently diminished steps will have to be taken to build a 
new church. 

The friary has four priests and two lay-brothers, with Father 
Bernardin as guardian. His assistant as vicar is Father Solanus, 
who received the habit in 1861, as a secular priest, and is still 
tireless in his administrations to the sick although he is sixty- 
seven years old. The following societies should be mentioned 
for their material assistance, but much more for their spiritual 
support of a still weak piety: Saint Aloysius Young Men’s 
Society, Sodality of the Young Ladies, Saint Anne Christian 
Mother’s Society, Third Order, Mary Help of Christians Sick 
Benefit Society, all of which are growing rapidly. 

Thus we have arrived at the sixth and newest of our friaries, 
the Saint Bonaventure Friary and Novitiate in Detroit, Mich- 
igan. At the first Chapter after the custody had been raised to 
the dignity of a province by decree of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Propaganda of July 16, 1882, the idea of having a friary 
entirely in the spirit of the Order without a parish, which had 
been thought of at the foundation in Milwaukee, was again taken 
up and given general approval. The earlier friaries had been 
founded as missions or had been accepted in order to save them 
from some precarious condition. Meanwhile the secular clergy 
had become so numerous that it seemed advisable to refrain from 
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accepting parishes that had already been formed. Besides this 
our province seemed as if divided into two entirely separated 
parts that needed a connecting link to bind them together more 
closely. The novitiate, which had thus far been at Calvary, was 
to be placed in this friary to be founded somewhere between the 
East and the West. On October 19, 1882, the assembled Provin- 
cial Chapter decided to found such a friary. The newly elected 
provincial, Father Bonaventure, was commissioned to select a 
suitable site and again, as so often before, to direct the building 
operations. The credit of the whole province was to secure this 
new and difficult undertaking. 

The Most Reverend Bishop Casper M. Borgess was highly 
pleased when Father Bonaventure chose Detroit, Michigan, and 
purchased a site near the Catholic cemetery, about three miles 
north-east from the middle of the city, on an elevation overlook- 
ing the Detroit River and with a view into Canada that lies 
across the river to the east. The excavations were begun the next 
spring. Within a short time the cornerstone was laid for the 
little church to the north and for one wing of the friary to the 
east. During the second summer Father Master moved in with 
his novices. When Father Bonaventure convoked the next Chap- 
ter, at the end of August, 1885, for the fifteenth of the next 
October, he had the satisfaction of calling the capitulars to the 
completed complex of the friary in Detroit. The humble friary, 
which has no parish and has charge only of the extensive ceme- 
tery, is now a worthy memorial of the sixth centenary of the 
Seraphic Doctor Saint Bonaventure, in whose honor it was dedi- 
eated on February 5, 1884, by the Most Reverend Bishop Borgess. 
It is a memorial that expresses the joy and gratitude of the 
trans-atlantic sons of the Seraphic Patriarch for the erection of 
the first province of his Order in the United States of North 
America. 

Among the many alms, especially those from some of the 
more wealthy Catholics of the city itself, we find the generous 
gift of 4100 marks presented by the members of the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein to the provincial during the building operations 
through the Central Council. We hope that they will be amply 
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recompensed by the daily Holy Mass that will henceforth be 
offered for the living and deceased benefactors. 


The friary of Saint Bonaventure was established canonically 
by the Propaganda on June 7, 1883. Its favorable position in 
the middle of the widely extended province has naturally de- 
termined it as the seat of the provincialate. By appointment of 
February 7, 1884, which was confirmed by the last Provincial 
Chapter of October, 1885, the guardian of this friary is Father 
Ignatius of Tuttweiler, Bavaria. Father Pius as vicar, Father 
Camillus as novice master, five other Fathers, four lay-brothers 
and the ever changing novices constitute this family. 


The mode of life in this friary transports us to Bavaria or 
Switzerland, with this possible advantage that it is destined to 
take an active part in conducting popular missions. Since the 
month of February, 1884, when the friary was opened and its 
personnel enlarged, no less than sixteen missions, lasting from 
eight to fifteen days, were given by these friars. Since a single 
priest suffices in case of need for the confessions, the conventual 
Mass and the afternoon services in the friary church, the Most 
Reverend Bishop is the more generous in assigning to the Father 
Guardian places for which he has no priests. Thus three parishes 
have been assigned for services on Sundays: Greenfield, Ger- 
man, at a distance of seven miles; Sacred Heart Church at 
L’Anse Creuse with fifty families, German and English; Saint 
Gertrude Church, French, with one hundred and forty families, 
both twenty miles distant. Four other stations have services 
once a month. In the city itself two Fathers are sent for supply 
every Sunday and holy day, beginning with Saturday afternoon, 
and they are occupied in the confessional and on the pulpit. 
The Fathers also give their spiritual services to the Sisters and 
the inmates of the Good Shepherd Convent. Frequently appli- 
cations for help must be refused. The whole family is again 
assembled on Monday or sometimes only on Tuesday. The same 
routine is resumed the next Saturday, after the few days of re- 
cuperation and preparation. Most of the missions are conducted 
by the Father Guardian himself with the help of one or two 
Fathers of his own friary, or if the Father Provincial who is in 
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direct charge of this field of labor considers it necessary and 
expedient, with the help of Fathers from another friary. It 
need not be mentioned specially that the Father Master is not 
taken from his novices. Let us therefore say: nothing extra- 
ordinary, but an abundance of work. 


Our church has not yet become popular and is filled to capac- 
ity only in the summer. Several causes tend to let one Father 
suffice for the confessions. The church is not a parish-churech 
and has as yet no pews. Since the distance from the city is very 
great and the friary has been included in the city limits only: 
since last year, the paths for pedestrians are not very inviting. 
With the exception of a side altar dedicated to the Immaculate 
Conception, which was donated by a generous family, the church 
has only temporary altars. There is nothing beyond the un- 
decorated walls to attract the people. These things, and many 
others, will be improved in time, for time alone can give natural 
development and strength. 

This concludes the introduction to our six principal friaries. 
It remains only to mention the two hospices at Fort Lee and at 
the cemetery in Milwaukee. 


The Church of the Assumption, the Madonna of Fort Lee, was 
transferred to us ten years ago, May 28, 1876, by the Most 
Reverend John Michael Corrigan, then Bishop of Newark, New 
Jersey, now Archbishop of New York. This church is situated 
beyond the western range of hills of the Hudson, and was built 
of granite, together with the spacious rectory, by the family 
Enderson in thanksgiving for their conversion to the faith. The 
family resides in New York and keeps only a summer residence 
at this place. 


As situated, Fort Lee with its wide view can hardly be sur- 
passed in grandeur and romanticism. In the deep depression 
that follows the rocky ridge of hills, on the top of which the vil- 
lage is built, the heavy Hudson rolls along eight miles farther in 
a southerly direction, until it turns south of Long Island as if 
fatigued by the heavy burden of numberless steam and sail boats, 
to find support in the East River, an arm of the Ocean. The 
metropolitan cities, New York to its left and Brooklyn to its 
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right, form a lane of honor up to its mouth. There the mighty 
ocean liners and battleships, the rulers of two worlds, lie at 
anchor in the safe harbor, while between them vessels adorned 
with flags, freight and passenger boats crisscross in seeming 
confusion. This constitutes a forest of masts and sails, a pano- 
rama of the battle for the supremacy of the world’s trade in all 
its grandeur. Past this the eye loses itself to the south-east over 
Brooklyn on the brink of the Atlantic Ocean. To the west in a 
valley lies the city of Hackensack. Farther on along the right 
shore of the Hudson, as a worthy suburb of New York is Newark, 
which hides itself partly behind the wavy hills of the State of 
New Jersey. In a wide expanse the eye moves across New Jersey 
and is pleased to have discovered a little Switzerland in the 
Allegheny Mountains, the blue hills of Pennsylvania. 


We did not hesitate a moment to correspond to the well-meant 
offer of the Most Reverend Bishop to accept the parish. There 
was question of providing an occasional opportunity of a few 
day’s recreation for the brethren in New York, who are deprived 
of any refreshing breath of air during the heat of the summer, 
and also of preparing a refuge for the sick and convalescent. 
The further destiny of this friary will be conditioned by the 
growth and strengthening of the province, but it will no doubt 
be very important. For the time being it was put in charge of 
one priest, Father Daniel of Liesberg, who is our third-oldest 
Father and the first of the province to be ordained, and one lay- 
brother. At present, after an intermission of six years during 
which time he was guardian and definitor at Thirty-first Street, 
he is again in charge of the parish as superior, with Father Pas- 
chal as assistant and one lay-brother. The school is directed by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame and has one hundred and twen- 
ty children, mostly girls of the institute. There is an equal num- 
ber of families, who are mostly Irish, about one third German. 
It may be remarked that of all our places this is the only one 
without debts. 


The second hospice, the cemetery church of the Holy Cross, at 
Holy Cross Cemetery, is situated seven miles west of Milwaukee, 
two miles from the city limits. From our very first years it was 
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a favorite idea of Bishop, since 1875 Archbishop, John Martin 
Henni to make this cemetery a Campo Santo, with the Capuchins 
in a hospice and small church as its guardians. After he had 
patiently waited many years for better conditions, he presented 
us with four acres of land in the spring of 1870, stipulating at 
the same time that we start building in as short a space of time 
as possible. This was done the following spring, 1880, by Father 
Anthony, who was then guardian in Milwaukee. In the autumn 
of 1881, the neat little basilica and the adjoining hospice were 
dedicated. Meanwhile the neighboring Catholics were gathered 
in a parish, which consisted at first of about thirty families, now 
seventy, mostly Irish and Polish with a small sprinkling of 
German soldiers from the nearby Soldiers’ Home. In the ad- 
joining school about seventy children are instructed by two 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. 

This little friary, situated on a wind-swept height at the end 
of one of Milwaukee’s most beautiful streets, Grand Avenue, 
which is clustered with summer residences, has become the home 
of Father Ex-Provincial Bonaventure, in accordance with his 
express wish at the last Chapter of October, 1885, with Father 
Augustine as his assistant and two lay-brothers. 


Thus I have given, as far as I can see, a true picture of the 
foundation, development and activities of the Province of Saint 
Joseph. And yet this is only the exterior. Every organism has 
an interior life, which is mostly of greater importance than the 
exterior and visible development. It is at the bottom of its rise 
or fall. The intelligent reader will also inquire about this. I 
shall try to satisfy this just curiosity by a few definite strokes 
with the same candor as heretofore. 


In all spiritual undertakings, also those of the Church, we 
must never lose sight of the material basis. This principle 
seemed to guide us instinctively from the beginning. Although 
hardly one unencumbered dollar was in readiness at the corner- 
stone laying of any of our buildings, the church, the school or 
the friary, and although we had no means of obtaining money 
except our credit, by which we obtained mortgages for the pay- 
ment of interest, yet we built solidly and for the future in con- 
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fidence of God’s help and in the consciousness of the necessity. 
All of our buildings, with the only exception of the school in 
Milwaukee, are built of brick, the friaries according to the rules 
of the Order, the churches in accordance with ecclesiastical style, 
so that they can well suffer comparison with the better churches. 
Our Catholics demand beautiful churches. They understand 
that they must fight for their faith against the numerous sects 
and they do not want to feel ashamed when they take a friend 
to their church on Sundays. Thanks to their generosity, which 
generally compares well with this sentiment, the Catholic Church 
in this country takes the lead over all sects in its churches, 
schools and institutions. 

Our parishes usually exhibit an active Christian life, which 
ean at first hardly be understood by the immigrants. These 
generally show the effects of the Kulturkampf, and are on that 
account not very welcome. To judge from the reception of the 
Sacraments, every year shows a most pleasing and, as I look back 
over twenty-five years, a marvelous advance in piety. None of 
our larger parishes has less than five different Catholic societies 
and sodalities with their monthly or bi-monthly holy communion. 
In the two parishes of New York and Appleton there are special 
societies of men and others of women to help the sick and desti- 
tute, who are visited, assisted and cared for. As to the Christian 
education of their children, a double burden rests on the fathers 
of families. Just like the infidels they must pay taxes for the 
puble schools, which have no religion and to which they can not 
send their children; and with their own money they must build 
their own schools and pay the salaries of lay-teachers and Sisters. 
And yet there are few among our German who do not fulfill this 
duty. Many poor children of every parish attend these schools 
without paying. Our German Catholics, in pronounced distine- 
tion from the Irish, are entitled to pride themselves in what 
they do for the Christian education of their children. Thus 
they give the guarantee for a bright future to the Catholic 
Church in this country, and at the same time of the retention in 
the distant future of the German Language and German customs. 
An elevating spectacle in our churches is the annual celebration 
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of the Portiunecula Indulgence. The thronging of our churches 
on this day from far and near can without exaggeration be called 
extraordinary. I often thought that if the introduction of our 
Order into these regions had achieved nothing else than the 
abundant blessings of this feast, our exertions and administra- 
tions would be amply repaid. 

As far as our own religious life in the friary is concerned, I 
can say that it makes no concessions to the false ideas of liberty 
prevalent in this country but complies with the regulations in the 
Constitution of the Order. Thanks to the correct judgment of 
the Reverend Father Anthony Maria, who introduced the first 
three members to the Order and also received their vows, the 
vita communis, the common life, inaugurated by him, remained 
the basis for the observance of Holy Poverty and for the con- 
sequent happy results. No one, no matter whether he had been 
wealthy or poor, personally disposes of even the smallest gifts 
or alms, and all are satisfied to receive clothes and other neces- 
sities as they are assigned by the superior. Every house has its 
annual retreat, generally lasting five days, and the two daily 
meditations are kept assiduously. Not even the Father who has 
just returned from a mission or who teaches five classes every 
day is exempted from the public recitation of the Divine Office. 
An interruption is permitted only in the smaller friaries on Sun- 
days and holy days, when all the priests are kept busy in the 
confessional. In this public praise of God we find great consola- 
tion. We seem to feel with the psalmist when we pray: Con- 
fitebor tibi in ecclesia magna, in populo gravi laudabo te. (1 
will give thanks to thee in a great church; I will praise thee in a 
strong people.) Psalm 34, 18. Even during the needs of the 
early years we were not unmindful of the command to pray for 
our benefactors. And because we are not lords, but sons of the 
Spouse of Holy Poverty of Assisi, we beg alms in the places 
where larger settlements of farmers make this practicable; and 
they gladly assist us in consideration of our services. A pecu- 
liarity of our community ought to be recorded, because it will be 
found hardly anywhere else and is proper only to the New Law 
given by Christ to His disciples. Our province represents no less 
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than seventeen different German stocks. Westphalians, emi- 
grants from the Rhine, Bavarians, Swiss, Badensians, Austrians, 
Americans, etc., all are gathered together, and yet there has 
never been the smallest friction or disturbance of peace on ac- 
count of these various nationalities. 

But how, the surprised reader may ask, could all this run so 
smoothly? It did not. What had to be borne often required no 
less fortitude than what had to be done. As early as the spring 
of 1861, an intruder from another province, to whom we had 
shown hospitality for half a year in our friary at Calvary, had 
to be forcibly ejected because he agitated against the superior 
among the parishioners and the members of the inoffensive little 
family. In the course of the thirty years, all-told four lay- 
brothers, three clerics and seven priests were dismissed from the 
Order by a dispensation of the Sacred Congregation; the priests, 
to labor in the foreign missions. Death also demanded its toll. 
Three priests, Father Mauritius of Turnhout, Father Charles of 
Boromiinster and Father Fidelis of Einsiedeln, two professed 
eleries, and the two oldest lay-brothers, Brother Aegidius and 
Brother Seraphin, and two younger brothers, were taken from 
us by death. May they rest in peace. 

If I now look at the written pages before me, I almost fear to 
have exceeded the bounds of. moderation, at least as far as space 
is concerned. I have done it partly for my own satisfaction; 
partly, to gather the stray threads of the past before the end of 
the day, for no one concerned himself with them in the stress of 
work; partly and principally, to afford some consolation and 
happiness to the pious promotors of the mission society. May 
the many things, pleasant or otherwise, which were not noticed, 
like the lost sheaf on the harvest field, be and remain covered by 
the veil of oblivion. The angels of God have gathered them. To 
us it is sufficient that it has pleased the good Lord, to whom be 
praise, to strengthen the mission labors of His holy Church in the 
United States of North America by the foundation of the Capu- 
chin Province of Saint Joseph. God be praised for this. Non 
nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed nomini tuo da gloriam. (Not to us, 
O Lord, not to us, but to Thy name be the glory.) 
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FATHER FRANCIS HAAS TO THE SECRETARY OF THE LUDWIG-MISSIONS. 
VEREIN. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, APRIL 30, 1887. 


The promise you gave on April 16 of last year was redeemed 
on February 22, when Mr, I. Lebling sent me $506.00 for the 
friary at Detroit in the name of the Central Council of the Lud- 
wig-Missionsverein. I am most grateful for your kind interces- 
sion and efforts in our behalf. May the good Lord reward you 
most abundantly. 

Since I cannot now find time for the annual report, I must 
postpone it to the end of the year. I shall not fail to send it, for 
I consider it my duty to inform the pious donors concerning 
the results of their charity to the missions. For the present I 
ask you to express my sincerest thanks to His Excellency the 
Most Reverend Archbishop. 

You have undoubtedly heard that Father Ex-Provincial Bona- 
venture it at present in Europe. I hope that this journey, per- 
mitted or rather enjoined upon him, will once again help to re- 
store his impaired health. 

Last week I was at Fond du Lac, and during eight days I 
supervised the laying of the foundation for the new addition to 
the Convent of Saint Agnes. The addition, 42 x 125, and 40 
feet high, will have, above the basement for the kitchen, refec- 
tory, etc., a Gothic chapel at the rear and rooms connected with 
the convent at the front. The contract for mason and carpenter 
work, for the water and heating systems will come to $24,000.00. 
Architect W. Schickel of New York has done his part to carry 
out the wish you once expressed to the Mother General, “‘to 
build a beautiful chapel.’’ The superioress has handed her peti- 
tion for assistance from the Ludwig-Missionsverein to the Most 
Reverend Archbishop of Milwaukee and trusts in your kind 
intervention. Fat. 

May I ask for a regular copy of the mission pamphlet? 
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FATHER BONAVENTURE FREY TO THE MOST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP 
OF MUNICH. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, SEPTEMBER 20, 1896. 


About three months ago the representative of the Calvary 
Provinee of North America at the General Chapter of the Order 
had the great honor of greeting Your Excellency in Munich. 
You were so kind as to help us defray the expenses of our return 
journey through the Reverend Secretary of the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein. At that time the Reverend Secretary expressed the wish 
that we send a report for the next number of the society’s paper, 
so that he would be reminded of our needs the more certainly 
when the alms will be distributed. 

Enclosed Your Excellency will find the desired report. For 
my part I can only express the hope, that you will graciously 
receive these few lines. 
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FATHER BONAVENTURE FREY TO THE MOST REVEREND ARCHBISHOP 
OF MUNICH. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, SEPTEMBER 20, 1896. 


At the beginning of this month we had the pleasure of looking 
back over forty years of mission life. It was a great satisfaction 
to think of those hard times and the many troubles, that often 
brought the small and unassuming Capuchin community to the 
brink of destruction, but today fill our hearts with inexpressible 
gratitude to Divine Providence. During those forty years we 
saw many a foundation blossom forth and then die for want of 
spiritual and material assistance, while our much weaker plan- 
tation was kept alive. We acknowledge with sincere gratitude 
that it was due, not so much to our own exertions and cares that 
life was kept in the Calvary Province, but to the paternal love 
of the eternal Father who has so wonderfully blessed His weak 
creatures. 

After our forty years of pilgrimage we have not yet arrived 
with the Israelites in the land of Chanaan that flows with milk 
and honey ; but it suffices to know that our future seems assured 
with the continued help of God and — that our work during this 
time was not entirely without fruit for the Catholic Church in 
America. 

As Your Excellency knows, our first American home was 
founded at Mount Calvary, in the Diocese of Milwaukee. In 
1856, nothing more than a high wooden cross stood there beside 
a poor log church. A few settlers had arrived, but they were 
as poor as the medicants. With the alms, collected during those 
impecunious days in the United States and Canada, we were able 
to erect a simple friary. We had, however, hardly begun to 
look hopefully into the future, when a conflagration turned the 
establishment into a heap of ashes. May God always be praised 
for it, for a new Calvary arose from the ashes and on top of that 
hill there is today not only the resurrected Capuchin friary, but 
beside it also a splendid four storied college, furnished as well 
and as practically as any other in the United States. 
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This institution has now one hundred and twenty students, 
mostly of German descent, who are preparing for the priesthood. 
Those who have a vocation for the religious life enter our Scho- 
lasticate after their gymnasial studies, the others report to the 
bishops of the respective dioceses — and the Calvary students 
have never been found last in the entrance examinations. Many 
of the students who come from poor, though good, families and 
have satisfactory recommendations, study at Calvary without 
cost. For the others the institution is undoubtedly the least 
expensive in the United States, notwithstanding the fact that the 
care we give is all that can be desired. 

Every year several fine young men arrive from Straubing, 
Bavaria, to join our students at Calvary in order to prepare for 
the priesthood. It is quite in place to express our sincere thanks 
to the Reverend Father Chr. Stangl of Straubing, who has set 
himself the task to gather talented boys, examine them and, after 
they have acquired the fundamentals of the Latin language, to 
send them to Calvary. This worthy priest thereby acquires the 
double everlasting merit of leading such young men to the priest- 
hood, who could never have arrived to this high dignity in their 
own country because they lack the means, and at the same time 
of bringing candidates to our Order. Of the boys sent to us by 
the Reverend Father Stangl half a dozen have already been or- 
dained priests and they are an honor to their vocation. 

Our present sphere of activity embraces in general the States 
of Wisconsin, New York and Michigan. In the first State we 
have four friaries and from them our Fathers care for seven 
churches and as many schools, all of which owe their existence 
to the Order. In Detroit, the metropolis of Michigan, is the 
novitiate of the province and from it three parishes outside the 
city are taken care of because they are still too poor to support 
a secular priest. In the city of New York we have three friaries 
with as many German parishes and schools, all of them founda- 
tions of the province, and in the neighboring Yonkers we have a 
newly founded hospice with an English-speaking congregation 
and a Catholic school. 

The thought naturally comes to draw a comparison between 
the time forty years ago and today. We must acknowledge that 
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much has been accomplished. The early days demanded pioneer 
work. They were days of poverty and want; but they also had 
wholesome results. Those days demanded moderation, taught 
us to pray, and linked the Catholics together the more closely in 
common endeavors. At present poverty has not yet been re- 
moved, but newer and much more dangerous conditions have 
been introduced. Among these I count, in the first place, the 
intermixture of the nationalities, who are frequently antagonis- 
tic to one another in their religious and political views. More 
dangerous are the various sects, who are everywhere united 
against the Catholic Church. Whenever these manage to get 
their adherents into political positions they use this influence 
against the Catholics. The diabolical slander, that it is impos- 
sible to be a good citizen and a good Catholic at the same time, 
even if refuted a hundred times, is served up anew to the Ameri- 
eans at all times, but especially on the occasions of the elections. 

Just now we have a difficult time, I might call it the most 
dangerous of the transition period we have ever had in the 
United States in a spiritual and material sense, and we can not 
foresee the outcome. If this political entanglement, although 
it is still kept under cover, should develop into an open Kultur- 
kampf, we would be justified in expecting the same fruitful re- 
sults as were experienced by the good Catholics of Germany. 
There the Christian consciousness and love for religion has been 
awakened in the faithful like a breath of spring, new life has 
come to the Catholic societies, churches are again being built or 
restored and are filled to greater capacity than before. These are 
indeed grand results for a period of stress. 

In the first place, our conflict has its origin among the leaders 
of the political parties and among such as are absolutely de- 
termined to destroy the Catholic Religion. Even the candidates 
for the presidency, therefore those who aspire after the highest 
honors of the country, do not dare express themselves concerning 
the preservation of religious liberty although it is guaranteed 
by the Constitution, because they fear that they might offend 
the sectarians. The assistance of the state has been withdrawn 
from the Catholic Indian schools, and our enemies are scheming 
with all their might to tax church property. All sects are toler- 
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ated; the Catholics alone are considered secret enemies of their 
country. Who can doubt but that this poison will in the end 
also affect the hearts of careless Catholics? 

The building and maintaining of our churches and schools is 
most burdensome, especially in the larger cities where the Catho- 
les are generally poor and must live from hand to mouth. In 
Europe there are pious bequests for such purposes; some princes 
and some of the wealthy are generous with gifts for pious and 
charitable aims. In America such institutions must usually be 
built on debts, and the small receipts hardly suffice to pay the 
heavy interest rates. Many of the poor are ashamed to go to 
church on Sundays without an offering and will therefore rather 
stay at home. Thus they become strangers to the divine services 
and the burden of keeping up the church rests all the more heav- 
ily upon’the small group of the well-meaning. 

The most important and likewise the most difficult task of the 
Church at present is the maintenance of the parochial schools. 
There is hardly a German Catholic parish in the country with- 
out its own school. It was, and still is in part, different among 
the Irish, who send their children to the public schools without 
seruple and thereby make life much easier for themselves. In 
order to obtain the sanction of the Holy See for this dangerous 
mode of education, they alleged that such a procedure would 
help to make the Americans better disposed towards the Catholic 
cause and that the union of the parochial and public schools 
would be the quickest road to the conversion of this country. 
Older and newer experience, however, agree in telling us that 
good apples do not make rotten apples good, but that the rotten 
also infect the good. 

What would the Catholic Church do in America without its 
parochial schools? Those Irish who thought that they could get 
along without them are even now experiencing the evil results. 
Their offspring, who have never learned to know and love the 
Church in her salutary institutions, are falling away by the hun- 
dreds, especially in the large cities, and are becoming a prey to 
the sects. The better Catholic Germans are fully convinced, God 
be thanked for this, that the Church can not be kept alive for 
any length of time without parochial schools. 
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Permit me to mention by the way a noble gesture on the part 
of the never-to-be-forgotten Cardinal McCloskey of New York. 
In the month of August, 1867, he blessed the cornerstone of our 
Mater Dolorosa Church in New York. The extraordinary at- 
tendance of the faithful (there were ten thousand in the proces- 
sion) inspired this eminent prince of the Church to give an ad- 
dress to his beloved Germans, which certainly deserves to be res- 
cued from oblivion: 

‘‘The Germans in America,’’ he said, ‘‘have an undubitable 
right to the gratitude of this country. They were the main pio- 
neers in all the States. With their immigrated families they 
blazed the trail out to the farthest boundaries of civilization, to 
level the forests and to till the soil. The Germans in America 
brought to us their music with its glorious melodies for church 
and social life. They brought to us and planted the vine and 
thereby eliminated the deadly whiskey. Through the Germans 
the Americans first learned to appreciate the happiness of fam- 
ily life with its tender associations and its large number of chil- 
dren. What, however, is beyond all praise and a special source 
of pleasure to our Church,—that is the Catholic parochial school ; 
it is the work of the Germans. As a Catholic bishop, I am proud 
of your example; it is a beacon light for all others.’’ 

This is a notable commendation, and I know that Your Ex- 
cellency will be pleased with it. But in order to retain this love 
and enthusiasm for the parochial schools in the hearts of our 
people, we must not only keep our teachers up to standard, we 
must also offer free schools to the children. This is not an easy 
task, even if we consider the complete want of demands on the 
part of our religious teachers. In all these difficulties we are 
however not losing courage, but we are looking into the future 
with complete confidence. He who began the good work will 
also continue to assist us with His divine blessing as long as we 
prove ourselves worthy of His divine graces. 


LETTER XXVIII 


FATHER BONAVENTURE FREY TO THE SECRETARY OF THE LUDWIG- 
MISSIONSVEREIN. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, FEBRUARY 8, 1897. 


Your kind letter, together with its precious contents of 2150 
marks as an alms for our province, was received a few days ago. 
In the name of my province I extend heartfelt thanks to you, 
Right Reverend Sir, to all Fathers of the Ludwig-Missionsverein 
and especially to His Excellency the Most Reverend Archbishop. 
May God bless the noble society, so that it may accomplish as 
many great and beneficial works in the future as in the past. 

I shall gladly send the Catholic Directory to you immediately 
after it appears. Sad to say, I can not tell how matters stand 
regarding it because its publisher is in or near bankruptcy. If 
Hoffmann’s Directory does not appear I shall most assuredly 
send Sadlier’s. 

I should be grateful to you if you would send me a copy of 
your last mission paper. 
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LETTER XXIX 


REPORT OF THE CAPUCHIN GUARDIAN AND COMMISSARY FATHER FRAN- 
OIS HAAS OF CALVARY, DOTYVILLE, FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN, 
APRIL 20, 1866, TO HIS EMINENCE THE CARDINAL AND 
PRINCE BISHOP OF VIENNA. 


The members of the Leopoldine Mission Society may often 
have questioned amongst themselves: What has become of the 
Capuchins in North America who received such generous do- 
nations from our mission society of Vienna in the years 1857 
and 1861, when their mission was just beginning? We can find 
nothing about them in the mission reports. They must have 
gone the way of all fiesh, or they have probably perished with 
the consciousness of unrealized hopes, or they have probably been 
erushed in the horrors of the four years’ Civil War. God be 
praised, these fears are without foundation. I will now come out 
of our long silence and will carry the happy message to our gen- 
erous benefactors, that their sacrifices were made in a cause that 
has stood its ground. 

The beginning is always difficult. If it is too easy, there is 
reason to have one’s doubts about the outcome. Therefore we 
moved on slowly, willing or no, after the year 1857. The two 
priests increased to three in 1860, to five in 1862, to seven in 
1864, to ten in 1865. With the exception of one, all of them 
passed through the novitiate at Calvary. And thus we can now 
count ten priests. Even if there should be no increase during 
the current year, we have six healthy clerics who will soon be 
ordained. 

Meanwhile additions were made to the friary on four oceas- 
ions. The last addition was the college, 27 feet wide and 70 feet 
long, which was built as the south wing and was completed in 
the summer of 1864. In the beginning thirty students entered, 
and the inadequate teaching staff had more than enough work to 
satisfy the demands of the students distributed in five classes. 
What makes such a school specially difficult in this country, even 
if the deficiency in the preparatory studies is not taken into con- 
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sideration, is the fact that we are at times obliged to receive 
students of Irish parentage to whom special care must be given 
until they are sufficiently grounded in the German language to 
follow the regular course. The number of students is increasing 
from semester to semester. Almost fifty students have been an- 
nounced for the next summer session. Our present accommoda- 
tions do not permit us to receive more. 

The opening of the college was very encouraging to the friars, 
but it made extra demands that were almost beyond our strength. 
Even professed clerics had to teach, besides applying themselves 
to their own studies. Four parishes, occasional collection tours, 
assistance to parish priests and popular missions also made their 
demands on the small number of priests. But there was a bless- 
ing in the work, encouragement and determined perseverance in 
the blessing, and the good God kept all of us capable of work. 
Although the province now has twenty-six friars—priests, cler- 
ies and lay-brothers—we did not yet have to mourn one death. 
Thus the time of humble expectation passed with many cares, 
sorrows and labors; and even as late as two years ago I should 
not have dared to expect any great progress. When guests now 
come to us and see the completed task, I often hear them say: 
“Much has been done.’’ I think within myself: ‘‘Slowly but 
surely.’’ 

The ten priests do not by any means remain together in the 
friary for their work. his enviable lot comes only to half of 
them, and not even to these after vacation has once begun. 
Father Bonaventure has been in New York since the beginning 
of the year. At the request of the kind old Father Augustine 
Dantner, member of the Austrian Capuchin Province, he is help- 
ing him in the duties of his large parish. He will probably ae- 
cede to the wish of the parishioners and will build a hespice of 
the Order. Father Cajetan Krauthahn, O.M.Cap., who came to 
us in the autumn of last year (together with a lay-brother), has 
taken over the mission of the Menominee Indians at Keshena, 
Wisconsin. This mission is so destitute and secluded that it was 
hard to find a priest to take permanent charge. Since we con- 
sidered ourselves strong enough this year, I met the demand of 
the Most Reverend Bishop of Milwaukee by sending the Father, 
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and I am determined to keep the poor Indians as a source of 
blessing for the Order. A third priest is permanently stationed 
at one of our neighboring parishes. Of the others, one is con- 
tinually occupied in assisting priests in their parishes, another 
is constantly busied with collections to pay our debts, for they 
play an important role in the management of our affairs. In 
short, all of us feel that we are not enjoying the proferred alms 
without giving of the sweat of our own brows. This is as it should 
be. And we need never fear that the additional work will not be 
just a little beyond our growing strength. 

With the increase of members the building ought also have 
become larger. This did not happen. Therefore we are now 
about to start the work ourselves. This planned last addition 
will enlarge the south wing in a westerly direction and, by means 
of a west front, will connect the college with the church, which 
must also be extended. Thus the quadrangle of the friary will 
enclose a garden space of eighty by ninety feet. This will make 
Calvary the motherhouse in the full sense of the word. The 
students will receive their entire education here up to the time 
when they are old enough to enter the Order. The novices will 
be by themselves and will be able to devote themselves to their 
special exercises and studies under the direction of their master. 
The professed clerics, also separated from the others, will com- 
plete their preparation for the altar under the care of their 
lector. I realize that the expenses of this building program will 
be large and that they are really beyond our strength, and I 
know how many cares and worries will result, but I can find no 
other solution. We must either forge ahead, or else stifle our 
further development. In order to meet the costs more easily and 
to divide the work, we will spread the building program over 
three years. A beginning has already been made for this sum- 
mer with the bricks, which will be baked on a farm in our im- 
mediate vicinity. Next year the building will be brought under 
roof, and in the third year it will be completed. I am confident 
that God will assist us. He knows that we must needs continue 
and that we dare not stop because of difficulties when there is 
question of the honor of His house. If we could only find as- 
sistance among the members of the Leopoldine Mission Society, 
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who would be anxious to promote the honor of God and His 
Church in all places according to their means and the urging of 
their zeal. We would be pleased to have Your Eminence give us 
the names of those who assist us in a special manner, so that we 
could remember them specially in our prayers and sacrifices. 

May Your Eminence graciously accept these few lines of my 
report. My intention was to give, without exaggeration, a short 
sketch of our developement up to the present. I passed over 
every digression to matters that usually occur under similar con- 
ditions. I am satisfied that our gracious benefactors have at 
least the assurance that they have not prayed and given their 
alms in vain. May the good God let them participate in all the 
blessings and merits that will proceed from our mission year 
after year for the honor of Jesus Christ and His militant Church. 
May our daily Holy Mass and our daily repeated prayers of 
thanksgiving compensate them spiritually for their material as- 
sistance. 

With the sentiments of sincerest gratitude for the good will 
shown to us from the beginning and in humble respect... 


LETTER XXX 


REPORT OF THE CAPUCHIN GUARDIAN AND COMMISSARY GENERAL 
FATHER FRANCIS HAAS OF CALVARY, DOTYVILLE, WISCONSIN, 
TO HIS EMINENCE THE CARDINAL AND PRINCE 
ARCHBISHOP OF VIENNA. [1869] 


i am sorry that I must bring to the notice of Your Eminence 
the hard and severe visitation that came upon us on the night 
after Christmas, in the early morning of December 26, 1868. 
The friary, with almost all its contents, was consumed by fire, 
excepting only the nave of the church and the newly built chapel 
of Saint Francis, both of which were damaged but are still 
standing. Only insignificant things could be saved, of the sac- 
risty and hbrary only what was in use by chance on the west 
side of the building. Fortunately the walls can again be uti- 
lized, with the exception of those of the college which collapsed 
entirely. Therefore the damage to the building itself, excluding 
everything else, can be repaired for possibly thirty thousand 
dollars. The building had been insured for twenty-two thousand 
dollars on account of the debts that amounted to thirty-three 
thousand dollars at the time of the fire. We would have been 
able to cancel this heavy debt in time by the income of our earn- 
ings and the collection of alms, and it would have been a real 
blessing to desist from further building. God willed otherwise. 
He wanted the first sacrifices and the toilsome labors of the past 
twelve years as a sacrifice of fire. We can do nothing but bow 
our heads and start anew. But we are not at all discouraged. 
We rely upon the kind Providence of God, who strikes wounds 
and again heals them, and we hope in the generosity of those 
benefactors whom the same Providence will call to our aid. This 
frank exposition of our condition is made to Your Eminence and 
the Leopoldine Mission Society in the expectation that our needs 
will be remembered under these extraordinary circumstances. 


Trusting in the assistance of God and encouraged by the sym- 
pathy coming to us from all sides, we have already begun to re- 
build. We are hoping to have advanced so far by the end of 
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summer that the part of the friary destined for the thirty mem- 
bers of the community will then be under roof. The School Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame had the kindness to relinquish their neigh- 
boring convent of Our Lady of Mount Carmel for our use dur- 
ing this period, so that we have at least the happiness of remain- 
ing together, even though crowded, and that we could keep up 
the instructions of the clerics and candidates and our own religi- 
ous exercises. All brethren are filled with the strongest confi- 
dence in the help of God. They have proved in this terrible 
calamity that they are true sons of our holy Father Saint Francis 
and that they will not let themselves become discouraged under 
the blows of material disaster. 

I shall refrain from trying to move Your Eminence by fur- 
ther words, for I am satisfied that I have presented our case just 
as it is. In our present absolute dependence on the help of oth- 
ers, we have learned thoroughly what it is to be grateful for even 
the smallest gift. Whatever Your Eminence will be moved to 
do, it will be considered a pledge of Divine Providence and love, 
of which we consider ourselves entirely unworthy. 

May Your Eminence listen to my humble plea and accept the 
assurance of my veneration and esteem... 


LETTER XXXI 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE CAPUCHIN GUARDIAN AND COMMISSARY 
GENERAL FATHER FRANCIS HAAS OF CALVARY, DOTYVILLE, 
WISCONSIN, TO HIS EMINENCE THE CARDINAL AND 
PRINCE ARCHBISHOP OF VIENNA. [1869] 


On August 25 of this year, we received from the Central Coun- 
cil of the Leopoldine Foundation the contribution of one thous- 
and gulden, assigned to us on July 24 for the reconstruction of 
the friary at Calvary, which was destroyed by fire on December 
26, 1868. The check, payable in three months beginning with 
July 29, will surely not cause any difficulties. 

The check was like a congratulatory message on the return of 
our community to its old home, from which we had been exiled 
for eight months, for on the very next day we took possession of 
that part of the old friary which had been rebuilt. 

Permit me to express to Your Eminence my heartiest thanks 
on the occasion of this happy surprise in the time of need. I 
must postpone a detailed report to the Central Council, as de- 
sired by Your Eminence, to a more opportune time. 

May God bountifully reward Your Eminence, the members of 
the Central Council and the kind benefactors, the members of 
your society. May He deign to look graciously upon our daily 
Holy Sacrifice and may He hear our unworthy, but in these days 
more devout, prayers for the benefactors. 

May Your Eminence deign to accept these expressions of our 
sincerest thanks and the assurance of our veneration and es- 
seem)... 
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LETTER XXXII 


REPORT OF FATHER BONAVENTURE, PROVINCIAL OF THE SAINT JOS- 
EPH CAPUCHIN PROVINCE IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF NORTH AMERICA. [1883] 


At the great Lake Superior, which is bounded on one side by 
the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan and on the 
other by British Canada, on a narrow stretch of land, lies the 
old Indian mission Point St. Ignace. Only five miles distant is 
the beautiful and blessed island of Mackinac. Both places have 
already been mentioned in a mission report of 1881, which Dr. 
Herman Zschokke of Vienna wrote so well and in such gripping 
fashion that it seemed as if he himself had been an Indian mis- 
sionary for many years in these wild regions. 

In answer to the request of the Most Reverend Bishop John 
Vertin of Marquette, the Capuchins of Wisconsin took charge, 
in 1881, of the mission stations mentioned. 

St. Ignace can be proved to have been the oldest place of the 
North in which an altar was erected and from which the first 
invitation was given to the northern Indian tribes to partake of 
the blessings of Christianity. Father Marquette, the first herald 
of the faith, died unexpectedly and much too soon in the course 
of one of his mission journeys around Lake Michigan on the 
banks of a river that has been given his name. He was buried 
in that place because the advanced season of the year made the 
transportation of the corpse across the stormy lake impossible. 
The spring winds had just begun to blow and the ice of Macki- 
naw Straits had been hardly broken, when the Indian chief of 
Michili-Mackinac ordered a general decampment. A procession 
of two hundred canoes wended its way by water to the Mar- 
quette River, two hundred miles distant. There the beloved 
Father lay buried, but the devoted Indians wanted his body in 
their midst. This peculiar funeral procession of Marquette, 
with the pious songs and prayers of the converted wildmen, has 
given occasion to many poetical effusions of earlier writers. The 
pioneer of our mission was then brought to the small log church 
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at St. Ignace and was there buried nine feet deep under the altar 
of Mary. In time his grave was forgotten. A few years ago one 
of his successors, the Reverend Father Jacker, after an exact 
study of a small map made by Marquette himself, on which the 
situation of the mission church was noted, was so happy as to 
find the fundations of the first church together with the grave 
of Marquette. The finding of the remains of the famous mis- 
sionary and discoverer of the northern Mississippi found a glad 
~echo, not only in the hearts of Catholics, but also of the Protest- 
ants in North America, and a lively discussion arose concerning 
a monument worthy of the great man, to be set up either at 
Point St. Ignace or on the island. Since that time this enthusi- 
asm has subsided like everything else that requires material sac- 
rifices, and it will no doubt be reserved to future generations to 
honor the undying merits of Marquette. 

The condition of St. Ignace has of course been greatly changed 
with the passing of the years. At the beautiful bay, where the 
church of Marquette stood, there is now a saw-mill, and a mile 
farther east a smelting furnace has been constructed for the 
nearby copper mines. St. Ignace has become cosmopolitan, for 
the different kinds of nationalities have made their homes there, 
foremost among them the careless and thirsty Canadians. The 
good-natured Indians, who remained faithful to their religion 
amidst all these changes, have settled in the neighborhood and 
in small settlements. They live in small wooden houses that are 
little better than wigwams and subsist almost exclusively from 
fishing, which is extraordinarily prolific in this region. They do 
not easily miss divine services, and even today the majority of 
baptisms takes place at St. Ignace, notwithstanding the greater 
convenience by boat and railroad. During the short period of 
our activity at St. Ignace we have enlarged the little chureh to 
double its former size, have rebuilt the dilapidated rectory and 
have had a new roof put on the spacious church of the island. 

In the course of the past year, the Holy See raised this our 
branch of the Capuchin Order in the northern part of the United 
States, which had its humble beginning twenty-five years ago, to 
the state of an independent province. Our first home was at 
Calvary, which at that time was a new and uncultivated region. 
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After we had completed the friary and church by dint of much 
effort and with the help of the very great generosity of the faith- 
ful, Divine Providence permitted that both should become a prey 
to the flames during Christmas night. The Leopoldine Foun- 
dation helped us poor Capuchins not only then but also on many 
other occasions. Now everything has again been resurrected 
from the ashes. During the past year we added a new college to 
the old buildings. This college has accommodations sufficient 
for one hundred persons. It is now occupied by seventy stu- 
dents, most of them preparing for the priesthood. When they 
complete their humanistic studies they enter a seminary, gener- 
ally the Salesianum of Milwaukee, which must be considered one 
of the leading Catholic institutions of America. Thus our Fath- 
ers at Mount Calvary not only care for the Catholic parishes in 
a wide area, but they also give to the bishops some humble help 
in preparing good priests. 

Our next foundation will be found in Milwaukee, the metro- 
politan seat of the archbishopric of the same name. It was be- 
gun in the year 1869, during the episcopal incumbency of the 
even now remembered Bishop John Martin Henni. To the deep- 
ly fervent disposition of this worthy prelate the Diocese of Mil- 
waukee owes not only the introduction of various Orders, but 
also the acquisition of eminent divines, among whom should be 
mentioned especially the deceased Dr. Joseph Salzmann of Aus- 
tria, founder of the now famous seminary known as the Salesia- 
num, and his successor, the Reverend Michael Heiss, who today 
occupies the archiepiscopal seat of Milwaukee. The Capuchins 
of Milwaukee also started a parish in another district of the city 
and have assisted the clergy of the archdiocese whenever they 
were needed. One of their principal aims is the education of 
young priests for the province. At present ten clerics are pre- 
paring for the ordination to the priesthood. 

In connection with the friary at Milwaukee is the hospice at 
Calvary Cemetery, five miles distant from the city, whose prin- 
cipal purposes are the more solemn burial of the dead and the 
spiritual assistance at the Poor House and the other public in- 
stitutions not far away. Thus the friars are continually busied 
in various kinds of work, and the Lord has blessed their exer- 
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tions in many ways, even if they are still weighed down with 
heavy debts. 

In the Diocese of Green Bay the Most Reverend Bishop 
Krautbauer opened a new field of labor for us in 1877. For 
about fourteen years, Appleton, a growing little town, had a 
German parish composed for most part of Bohemians and Lower 
Austrians. On account of unfavorable conditions it was so 
much loaded down with debts that the bishop thought it possi- 
ble to save the church and parish from bankruptcy only by put- 
ting it under the management of the Capuchins. We have been. 
active in Appleton only four years and yet, with the help of out- 
side alms and by an ordered savings system, we have made the 
parish not only financially sound but have also built a school for 
the four hundred children of school-age. Appleton is situated 
on the banks of the Fox River, which unites Lake Winnebago 
with Green Bay, and this very district has more water power 
for running factories than can generally be found anywhere 
else. Part of this power is already being utilized by the paper, 
woolen and flax factories. On account of these natural resour- 
ces the city promises to outdo all its rivals north of Milwaukee 
within a short space of time. Eight School Sisters of Notre 
Dame and a lay-teacher for the boys are in charge of the school. 
At the last Provincial Chapter the hospice at Appleton was 
raised to the dignitary of a friary. We are daily expecting the 
rescript from Rome that will give it canonical sanction. The 
generous donation given to us by the Leopoldine Foundation on 
the occasion of our journey to Rome last summer filled the hearts 
of all our Austrians with sincerest gratitude and urged them on 
to new sacrifices. 

You will now permit me to make a long jump from the West 
to the Hast, traversing in spirit a stretch of twelve hundred 
miles. In the year 1866, our province received an invitation 
from Archbishop, now Cardinal John McCloskey, for a foun- 
dation in the State of New York. Such an invitation contained 
the permission to build a church with the other necessary build- 
ings, and the episcopal blessing for the undertaking, for the 
bishops in America have just as little money as the other mem- 
bers of the clergy. In a neighborhood of the city of New York 
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that was then inhabited mostly by rag-gatherers, one of our 
Fathers set up an altar in a forsaken saloon on the second Sun- 
day of Lent in 1867. To the surprise of every one this provi- 
sional chapel was filled with worshippers within a few weeks. 
Ready devotion grew in pace with regular attendance by this 
neglected class of people. Within a little more than a year a 
church with a seating capacity of more than eight hundred was 
completed near this first Stable. Very probably New York never 
before saw anything like the departure from the wretched saloon 
’ to the new and beautiful church of the Mater Dolorosa on Pitt 
Street. To the sound of music the Blessed Sacrament under a 
baldachin was carried through the streets to the new house of 
God. In order to preserve order the Protestant city council of 
New York granted fifty policemen to form a guard of honor for 
the Blessed Sacrament. Since that time the poor of this quarter 
of the city have gathered around the Mother of Sorrows in great 
numbers, and many a brother of the lodge has again found his 
lost home. In the course of the past few years the church was 
not only extended, but a splendid school was also built beside 
the church. In January of this year we were also able to build 
a small friary for the brethren, after they had been compelled 
for fourteen years to move from one poor hut to the other in 
order to have at least a scanty lodging. 

Since Pitt Street, which had formerly been so neglected, was 
adorned with this church and school, the exterior appearance of 
the district has also undergone a change. Many beautiful houses 
have been put up beside the church, many rag-stores have been 
changed into respectable places of business, the population has 
been elevated spiritually, and with the Savior the blessing of 
God has come into the district. 

The Capuchins would indeed have been satisfied with one 
church in the large seaport city of New York, if Divine Provi- 
dence had not so to say compelled them to start work in another 
vineyard. Situated on Thirtieth Street the second-oldest Ger- 
man church of the city was in charge for twenty years of the 
Austrian Capuchin, Father Augustine Dantner, who has since 
departed this world. From the very beginning this parish had 
to struggle against many odds. There were misunderstandings 
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among the people themselves, as is liable to happen among immi- 
grants of the year 1848; there were discords between priest and 
people that caused the church to be closed by the archbishop on 
three occasions. The third time he closed it when he left for the 
Vatican Council, as it seemed with the intention of never again 
opening it. He returned from Rome in a milder disposition and 
offered the deteriorated parish to the Capuchins. It would have 
been cruel to let such an early foundation go to ruin, especially 
since so little had been done in New York in the matter of found- 
ing parishes and erecting churches for the religious needs of the. 
Germans. Yet the start was not happy A poor, tumble-down 
little church with a debt of $18,000.00 was the only acquisition 
for the Order. Add to this a parish that was almost completely 
on the rocks. But the next year witnessed the building of a new 
church, which even today is counted among the finest in the 
metropolis. A year later a substantial school-building was put 
up, and a year after that a friary was built. Since that time 
peace has returned to the parish and under present conditions 
new disorders need hardly be expected. The boys’ school is in 
charge of the Brothers of Mary, the school of the girls is directed 
by the Dominican Sisters, and the number of children attending 
is four hundred. 

In order to care for the health of the brethren, a hospice was 
started by our custody, in 1877, at Fort Lee, near the city of 
New York, through the gracious services of the Most Reverend 
Bishop of Newark. This place, which has been formed by nature 
most pleasing to the eye and most salutary for the sick, can be 
reached in about an hour by boat from the metropolis. Several 
brethren are stationed there and they have charge of an almost 
entirely English-speaking parish. When the province accepted 
Fort Lee two purposes were kept in mind: In the first place, 
the work of our New York Fathers, especially in the confessional, 
is so trying and the heat of summer is so enervating that it is a 
blessing to have a small place to rest after the cares and worries 
of such a life. If their health is impaired, the priests and broth- 
ers can also go there to regain their strength for further work. 
Fort Lee is however not only an earthly place of rest, for all the 
friars of New York will find their last resting place there when 
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their work on earth has ceased. We hope that in the future this 
beautiful hill will also serve other purposes, one of them, to be- 
come the home of a novitiate or clericate. For, at the founding 
of our provinee, the Holy See provided that the eastern section 
can be separated from the western at any time and can become 
independent without the need of special formalities in Rome. In 
that case Fort Lee would be considered most useful. 

We have now made the rounds of the houses of our young 
province and could close the report. But during the past few 
days a new home has come in prospect, which will be an impor- 
tant experiment for the province. The great distance between 
our eastern and western friaries has often made it appear ad- 
visable to have a house somewhere between them, so that the 
space of twelve hundred miles between the most distant friaries 
might be shortened. Half of the time and expense would thus 
be saved for the meetings that must be held every year by the 
heads of the province. During the past few days a suitable lo- 
eation was found in the city of Detroit, the metropolis of Michi- 
gan. The Most Reverend Bishop Casper Borgess of Detroit not 
only had no objections to offer, but even welcomed most heartily 
the coming of the Capuchins to his diocese. Detroit is to become 
a home for us without the direct care of souls and without a 
parish, simply a Capuchin friary in the German meaning of the 
word. Up to the present the bishops of the United. States 
thought it impossible that a community could exist without a 
parish and a large farm. On account of the lack priests they also 
found it desirable that priests of a religious community devote 
themselves to the care of parishes and to the usual mission ac- 
tivities. Because these needs have ceased to exist almost every- 
where, it must indeed be edifying if some monasteries return to 
their original purpose. 

It must be clear to all that it will be difficult to found such a 
house without a parish in the city of Detroit. It is not an easy 
or pleasant task to go about with a beggar’s bag until enough 
has been gathered for even a humble friary and church, because 
in the beginning many will not understand the purpose and use 
of such a foundation. When once the friary has been built we 
shall have no fear for its continued existence. Our holy Father 
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Francis confidently promised to his sons who work conscientious- 
ly for the salvation of souls that they will never be in need of the 
necessities of existence. Trusting in this promise, we shall there- 
fore commence this new work without fear or scruples. In a 
few days I shall leave Wisconsin with a Father and several 
brothers to begin the preparatory work for the new building in 
Detroit. If God’s blessing remains with us, we may possibly be 
able to finish a small church and a humble friary by the end of 
the year. 

In respectfully offering this report of our twenty-five years of 
mission work to the Central Council of the Leopoldine Founda- 
tion, we pray that our heartfelt thanks be accepted for all the 
gracious and magnanimous assistance that has been given to us 
up to the present moment. 


EXPLANATORY 


It was thought advisable to append these notes to the body 
of the letters in order to clarify various conditions. If added as 
introductions or footnotes to the respective letters, they would 
in some instances have taken up so much space that the letters 
themselves would have been lost to sight. The notes are however 
considered of such importance that they could not have been 
omitted entirely without sacrificing necessary explanations. Vari- 
ous remarks and observations in the letters have been allowed to 
stand without explanations because they will naturally be taken 
simply as the thought of the writers. 


Mount Calvary is the correct designation of the place in which 
the first friary of this province was started by Father Francis 
Haas and Father Bonaventure Frey. The name Calvary is fre- 
quently substituted in the letters and is used even to the present 
time. Strictly speaking this is not correct, for the small village 
of Calvary is situated at a distance of some two miles from the 
friary, the village of Mount Calvary is situated at the foot of the 
Mount. Yet the designation of Calvary has become so fixed, that 
the province is officially known as the Calvary Capuchin Province 
of Saint Joseph. In these translations the editor has endeavored 
to use the term Mount Calvary as the more correct designation 
for the place. 

At times, especially in the printed reports, the place is also 
called Dotyville. This is correct only in as far as it designates 
the post-office address for several years. Dotyville is about six 
miles south of Mount Calvary. When this address is carried at 
the head of letters it is always preceded by Calvary Convent. 
Fond du Lac as the designation of the place can be explained 
only by the fact that Mount Calvary is situated in Fond du Lac 
County. A few letters also carry the designation Mount Carmel. 
This is a smaller elevation next to Mount Calvary upon which 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame have built their convent. It 
could be used as the address of the friars only during the short 
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periods in which the Sisters vacated their convent and opened 
its doors to the friars. 

It may also be in place to eall attention to a few abbreviations 
used in the notes. ALZMV denotes the Archives of the Ludwig- 
Missionsveretn in Munich. Annalen, when cited in this book, 
signifies the Annalen der Glaubensverbreitung, issued at Munich 
by the Ludwig-Missionsverein since 1848 for its members. Such 
annals in German, mostly translations of the French Annales, 
were also issued at Einsiedeln and Strassburg. Reference is not 
made to these. Berichte has become the accepted designation 
for the Berichte der Leopoldinen-Stiftung im Kaiserthume Oes- 
terreich, the official report of the Leopoldine Foundation. 

The: donations of the societies have been given in their Euro- 
pean value. Austria, and Germany until 1876, used the gulden as 
standard. It amounted to about forty cents. Beginning with 
1876, Germany introduced the mark, with a value of a little - 
less than twenty-five cents. When compared with American 
currency these values naturally varied at differents times. That 
will in itself preclude the possibility of a correct evaluation in 
our money. But even if we could translate’ the values exactly, 
it would be impossible to evaluate the real benefits of the alms 
because money had an entirely different purchasing value from 
that of our own times. : 

The following list gives the amount of money donated to the 
Calvary Capuchin Province of Saint Joseph by the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein and the Leopoldinen-Stiftung. The financial re- 
ports, in which these accounts are found, are given in the reports 
of the societies at the end of the usual letters. 


DONATIONS OF THE LUDWIG-MISSIONSVEREIN 


OF MUNICH 
1857— 3000.00 gulden 1865— 500.00 gulden 
1859— 500.00 1866— 700.00 
1860— 600.00 ” 1866— 300.00 ”’ 
1862— 1000.00 ”’ 1867— 1000.00 ”’ 
1864— 2000.00 ” 1867— 500.00 ”’ 


1865— 1500.00 ” 1868— 2008.30 ”’ 
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1868— 400.00 gulden 1875— 100.00 gulden 
1869— 5000.00 ” 1884— 2100.00 marks 
1870— 1000.00 ”’ 1885— 4100.00 ” 
1870— 2000.00 ”’ 1886— 2150.00 ”’ 
1870— 96.00 ”’ 1896— 2150.00 ” 
1871— 1000.00 ”’ 1897— 1700.00 ”’ 


DONATIONS OF THE LEOPOLDINEN-STIFTUNG 


OF VIENNA 
1857— 1000.00 gulden 1869— 1000.00 gulden 
1860— 2000.00 ”’ 1883— 1000.00 ”’ 
1864— 500.00 ” 1885— 500.00 ”’ 


1869— 300.00 ”’ 


Lerter I’ This formal petition was written on August 15, 
1857, by the Reverend Gregory Haas when he visited Munich to 
ask that the Ludwig-Missionsverein assist him and the Reverend 
John Frey to establish a friary of Capuchins at Mount Calvary, 
Wisconsin. The request was discussed by the Central Council 
of the Society on the next day, but seems to have found little re- 
sponse. King Louis of Bavaria, however, became interested in 
this new Capuchin project and donated 3000.00 gulden, which 
amount was sent to Mount Calvary through the offices of the 
Ludwig-Missionsverein. Although this was really a gift of the 
king, it may be said to have originated in the offices of the society, 
for King Louis often sent gifts through the society he had 
founded and which bore the name of his patron. He wanted 
such gifts considered as gifts of the society and they were accord- 
ingly entered in the reports of the Verein.’ 

Concerning this first visit of the Reverend Gregory Haas to 
Munich it may be of some interest to quote a passage from a let- 
ter of the Reverend Joseph Ferd. Miiller, court chaplain at 
Munich, written to Bishop Henni of Milwaukee only ten days 
after the petition of Father Haas was submitted to the society. 
He writes: 


* ALMV, Milwaukee I. August 15, 1857. 
* Cf. Letter IT, 
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A few days ago the Reverend Haas, of your diocese, was 
here to plead his cause. I gave him advice how to go about it. 
He could not, nor was he allowed, to take up a collection. He 
wrote a letter to King Ludwig asking for money and thought 
that he would receive a sum at once. But it will take some 
time. Neither the latter nor the Central Bureau are over 
hasty in giving, and the Central Bureau feels hurt because it 
is to act only as paymaster without having received any pre- 
vious information concerning the project or a word from you. 


The letters of recommendation, mentioned in the petition of 
Father Haas, follow: 


[Translated from the Latin| 


John Martin Henni 
By the Grace of God and Favor of the Apostolic See 
Bishop of Milwaukee. 


To one and all, who may see and read these presents, we 
affirm and testify that the Reverend Gregory Haas, bearer of 
this, was born in Switzerland and duly ordained a priest, ar- 
rived in these United States of America about seven months 
ago with the best of recommendations and was most gladly 
received by us among. the clergy of our Milwaukee Diocese, 
where in the meantime he showed himself in every respect a 
priest outstanding in piety, zeal for souls and doctrine. It 
was however an even greater consolation to us to hear from 
him, that the holy purpose which brought him here consisted 
principally in this, that, with the approval and under the 
protection of the Very Reverend Father Lucius, O. C. [O.M. 
Cap.], most worthy provincial of the Seraphie Order of Capu- 
chins in Switzerland, he intended to found a friary of the 
same venerable Order within the confines of our diocese and 
to transplant the Order to these regions. When our consent 
had willingly been given, a property sufficiently large for the 
purpose and located pleasantly and appropriately among sev- 
eral populous communities or colonies that consist entirely of 
Catholics from Germany was purchased and the foundations 
of the friary have already been laid. Since however all the 
means necessary to complete the work can not be earned or 
collected in these parts, the aforementioned Gregory Haas 


* Archives Archdiocese of Milwaukee, Miller to Henni. August 25, 1857. 
The editor has copies of the original letters, but is indebted for the trans- 
lation to Salesianwm, ‘‘Documents: Letters to Bishop Henni,’’ XXIX, 
2 (April, 1934), 45, 
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asked our permission to return to his native land for a speci- 
fied time, in order to collect alms from the faithful there as 
well as in other provinces and districts. He firmly trusts in 
Divine Providence and hopes that he can obtain the good will 
and assistance of our brethern in the same faith on the other 
side of the Atlantic Ocean, because he has commenced the work 
with the purest of intentions and for the greater glory of God. 
For which reason we desire to recommend him in the Lord 
with all our heart to all ecclesiastical superiors, to the priests 
and the faithful, to whom he may appeal for help on this 
journey, meanwhile imploring Almighty God, Giver of all 
good things, that from the infinite treasures of His goodness 
He may pour out most abundantly His heavenly blessings 
upon all who will in a pious and generous spirit give a little 
something to promote the welfare of souls in this new portion 
of the Lord’s Vineyard and to ease the episcopal burden 
placed upon our shoulders. 

In confimation and testimony of each and every one of these 
statements we have caused the presents to be drawn up and to 
be attested by our seal. 

+ JOHN MARTIN. 
Milwaukee, in our Residence, 
March 6, Friday of the Ember Week in Spring, A. D. 1857. 

By command of the Most Reverend and Illustrious Lord 


Bishop, M. Heiss, Secretary.’ 
[Translated from the German | 
LBS: 


The undersigned certifies and declares to all and sundry 
who may see this letter, both priests and faithful, that the 
bearer of the same, Gregory Haas, priest of the Diocese of 
Basle, has gone to North America with a spiritual companion, 
John Baptist Frey, for the purpose of transplanting our Order 
to those regions. The testimonials, which the Reverend bearer 
of these presents brought back with him, assure the very best 
reception by the Most Reverend Bishop of Milwaukee and 
put the success of the undertaking beyond doubt. Conse- 
quently, even if it will be difficult to keep our promise of 
assigning one of our Fathers for this undertaking because we 
ourselves are in need of priests, we can not resist the force of 
circumstances and the manifest will of God, but must needs 
support with all our strength, by sending one of the Fathers 


*ALMV, Milwaukee I. March 6, 1857. 
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of our province, an undertaking that has the approval of the 
General Superiors in Rome and has been earnestly recom- 
mended by them. We consider it a blessed and sublime mis- 
sion to plant the Order of our Father Saint Francis, in its 
original garb of poverty and self-abnegation, in those regions 
where the principles of worldliness and egotism have become 
the almost exclusive rule of society. May God, who deigns to 
bring forth great things from small beginnings, give His al- 
mighty blessings to the undertaking, and may He induce many 
to contribute generously, while we on our part shall satisfy 
the duty that is imposed on us by the Rule and practice of the 
Order to keep our benefactors in perpetual remembrance at 
the weekly Holy Sacrifice. 
Luzern, July 27, 1857. 
Fr. Lucius, Capuchin Provincial 
of the Capuchins in Switzerland.’ 


Several months later Father Miller again wrote to Bishop 
Henni of Milwaukee, as follows: 


I have also some pleasant news for your diocese. The Rev. 
Haas, who intends to found a Capuchin Monastery on Mount 
Carmel in your diocese, came also to Munich to obtain contri- 
butions. I advised him to make an appeal to His Majesty 
King Ludwig and promised to support him in his request. 
His Majesty agreed to donate 3000 gulden. This sum will be 
sent to your Lordship to be used for the construction of the 
monastery. Father Oberkamp was not friendly towards the 
undertaking; for that reason he will give no support. Rea- 
son: ‘‘because thus far Milwaukee is the diocese best supported 
by the Ludwig-Missionsverein.’’ On the other hand, he took 
notice of Sae City. The young man is already surfeited with 
his work as manager. He has asked to be relieved, and I was 
asked to take over the managership again. But I will stay 
shy of it. I will be glad to do what I can privately; bat I will ~ 
not let myself be harnessed again.” | 


Lerrer II’ The Reverend Anthony Maria Gachet, O.M.Cap.., 
signed this letter as ‘‘Capuchin Guardian, Calvary Convent, 
February 20, 1859.’’ He had been sent by the superiors of the 


° ALMV, Milwaukee I. July 27, 1857. 

° Archives Archdiocese of Milwaukee, Miller to Henni. November 6, 
1857; as above Salesianum, XXIX, 3 (July, 1934), 44. 

*ALMYV, Milwaukee I, February 20, 1859, 
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Swiss Capuchin Province to help Father Haas and Father Frey 
establish the Capuchin Order in the United States and had con- 
sequently been appointed the guardian with full power to govern 
the new community and to receive the candidates into the Order. 

It seems that Father Francis Haas wrote this letter and only 
had it signed by Father Anthony Maria Gachet as the superior 
of the friary. The signature at the end of the letter is certainly 
different from the handwriting in the body of the letter and even 
another kind of ink is used, as can plainly be seen even in the 
original. The writing is also like that of Father Francis Hass 
in his other letters. Besides this, the names of the two founders 
are never mentioned in the letter, as would seem logical if Father 
Anthony Maria Gachet had written the letter, while the use of 
the latter’s name would seem inapposite as given if he had been 
the scribe. 


The disineclination of the Central Council of the Ludwig-Mis- 
sionsverein to give anything for this Capuchin project in the 
beginning may be considered as quite natural since the project 
seemed utopean to more than one well-meaning person. About 
half a year after the first petition the famous missionary Rev- 
erend F’.. X. Weninger, S. J., expressed himself in the following 
manner, in a letter to the Ludwig-Missionsverein : 


Concerning the Capuchins, I should be pleased if the under- 
taking would be successful. The location chosen is indeed the 
most suitable that can be imagined for a monastery. It is 
entirely surrounded by Catholic settlements and up on a hill. 
But then they should also begin and continue in the spirit 
of the Order; for this they need no support. Aut sint ut (ex 
constitutione) sunt, aut non sint.. That is quite fitting. Rath- 
er none at all than travestied Capuchins.” 


When this letter of the zealous Jesuit missionary arrived in 
Munich it seems to have affected the opinion of the General 
Council very little. Something must have happened that changed 
their early disinclination to give any help, for the secretary noted 


*««They should live as their Constitution demands, or not live at all.’’ 
* ALMV, Milwaukee I. February 26, 1858, 
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on the letter of Father Anthony Maria, giving the date as March 
25, 1859, as follows: 


The Capuchin foundation in Milwaukee [diocese], begun 
by members from Switzerland in 1856, received a donation of 
3000 gulden from King Louis in November, 1857, and has 
therefore not yet received a direct gift from the Ludwig-Mis- 
sionsverein. An alms of 500 gulden could be given.” 


Lerter III” Somehow the communication between Rome and 
Mount Calvary had been broken and the two founders did not 
know where they stood. Father Francis Haas therefore traveled 
to Europe to see whether he could straighten out matters. This 
was done almost immediately upon his arrival. He therefore 
used the opportunity to beg alms for his foundation at Mount 
Calvary. 

This explains the presence of the Father Francis Haas in 
Munich and this petition signed on December 14, 1860. The 
Central Council of the society met on the following day to dis- 
cuss the advisability of offering more help. The secretary noted 
on the petition that the sum of 600 gulden was allotted to Father 
Francis. This amount is not noted specifically in any of the 
financial reports. It is therefore reasonable to conclude that the 
amount was entered under the general item of traveling expenses 
or donations to the United States. 


Lerrer IV” This letter is dated November 25, 1861, at Mount 
Calvary, and is signed by Father Francis Haas. It was discussed 
at the meeting of the Central Council on January 20, 1862, and 
again in February (no day given). No mention of a donation 
is made on the letter, but the financial report shows a gift of 
1000 gulden, seemingly as a result of the petition. This is con- 
firmed by the acknowledgment in the next letter. 


* Note found on the letter of Father Anthony Maria Gachet, February 
20, 1859. 


* ALMV, Milwaukee I. December 14, 1860. 
* ALMV, Milwaukee I, November 25, 1861. 
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Lerrer V" There is no indication on this letter when it was 
discussed, but the underlining of important passages by the sec- 
retary shows that it was not simply put aside. It is principally 
an acknowledgment of the 1000 gulden mentioned in the pre- 
vious note. There is no indication that any alms were given as 
a result of the letter. This will be explained by the fact that it 
is the letter enclosed in the next one, which states that it had 
been sent but had been returned to the sender. 


Lerter VI" The contents of this letter were discussed at a 
meeting of the Central Council on October 13, 1863. As men- 
tioned above, the previous letter seems to be the enclosure men- 
tioned in this letter. The petition was probably shown to King 
Louis, for he donated 2000 gulden through the society, as the 
financial report of 1864 shows. 


Lerrer VII.” Father Bonaventure Frey spent the summer of 
1864 in Europe, partly to collect alms and partly to regain his 
health. On this occasion he presented himself to the members 
of the Central Council of the Ludwig-Missionsverein in Munich, 
on August 12, and handed in this petition. Several days later, 
August 17, the petition was considered at a meeting of the Cen- 
tral Council. There was a favorable decision, as can be seen 
from the donations in the following years. It is difficult to state 
definitely whether the aforementioned gift of King Louis was 
the result of the previous letter or of the petition of Father 
Bonaventure Frey. It has tentatively been set in connection 
with the earlier petition because it is entered for Calvary in the 
report. There can be no doubt, however, that the contacts made 
by Father Bonaventure Frey procured and secured much of the 
help given in the succeeding years, both for the friary at Mount 
Calvary and for the friary that was planned at Milwaukee. 

The financial report shows a donation of 1500 gulden for Mil- 
waukee and of 500 gulden (gift of King Louis) in 1865, 700 


*“ ALMV, Milwaukee I, July 29, 1862. 

4% ALMV, Milwaukee I. September 17, 1863. 

* ALMV, Milwaukee JI. August 12, 1864; also Annulen XXXII (1864), 
_ 528-532, 
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gulden for Mount Calvary and 300 gulden for Milwaukee in 
1866, 1000 gulden for Mount Calvary and 500 gulden for Mil- 
waukee in 1867. 

This visit also brought home to the founders a lesson that was 
to be of the utmost importance in later years. On August 18, 
1864, Father Bonaventure Frey wrote from Munich to Father 
Francis Haas at Mount Calvary: 


Your own petition, which unwittingly had become too 
pointed in one passage, could not be presented without the 
danger of spoiling everything. That was the opinion of Fath- 
er Constantine. Therefore he sent in a copy of the bishop’s 
recommendation. 

I was received most graciously by all members of the Cen- 
tral Council, especially by Lebling, the treasurer of the Mis- 
sion Society, who seems to be sympathetically inclined to 
Calvary,—also by Oberkamp ... There can be no doubt that 
Calvary made the mistake of sending in only petitions and 
no mission reports.” 


It was probably because Father Bonaventure Frey considered 
the letter of Father Francis Haas unsuitable for presentation, 
as ‘‘too pointed in one passage,’’ that he presented this new 
petition. 


Lerrer VIII.“ Father Bonaventure Frey signed this letter 
on September 17, 1865, as superior of Milwaukee. It is an ac- 
knowledgment of the money already sent for the friary and at 
the same time gives some interesting local items. A typewritten 
copy of this letter was sent to the editor by the Reverend Secre- 
tary of the Ludwig-Missionsverein, under date of December 21, 
1932. It is the only letter from the archives that was not photo- 
graphed. The transcript gives the date as 1868. This is evi- 
dently false, as can be seen from the reference in the letter to the 
visit in Munich the previous year, and, because in September of 
1868, Father Bonaventure Frey was building the church of Our 
Lady of Sorrows in New York.” 


* Detroit Archives of Calvary Province, Frey to Haas. August 18, 1864. 
“ ALMV, Milwaukee I, September 17, 1865. 


* Cf. Bittle, Celestine N., O.M.Cap., 4 Romance of Lady Poverty, 
154, 166. 
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Lerrer VIII.” This lengthy report must be considered the 
result of the note just mentioned in connection with Letter VII. 
The report was printed in the Annalen. The original copy is no 
longer preserved. Because the note at the end, by Father Fran- 
cis Haas, is only an approbation, it has merely been appended 
and not counted as a separate letter. Whatever ideas are ex- 
pressed in the reports must be considered as personal views of the 
writer. This personal touch will make the reading more inter- 
esting. Throughout the letter the old schoolmaster can be dis- 
cerned in the matter presented and in the manner of presenta- 
tion. It must have evoked a smile from the lips of his superior 
and the smile seems to be lurking behind his words of approba- 
tion. 


Lerrer IX.” In this letter of April 29, 1866, Father Francis 
Haas gives a lengthy report. His petition for help was brought 
up at a meeting of the Central Council held on June 18. Asa 
direct result of this petition, the sum of 1000 gulden was granted 
for Mount Calvary as already noted above. The mention of the 
transfer of Father Bonaventure Frey to New York is a prepara- 
tion for the next letter. 


Lerrer X.” With this letter the scene shifts to New York. 
Father Bonaventure Frey asks help to build up the parish of 
Our Lady of Sorrows. The petition was brought before the Cen- 
tral Council on May 2 and 14. At that time a donation of 1000 
gulden was approved, but something must have occurred to 
change this decision, for the report shows two donations for this 
year, one of 2008.30 gulden and another for 400 gulden. The 
approbation of the Archbishop of New York, the Most Reverend 
John McCloskey, accompanied the petition. It follows in its 
original language: 


* Annalen XXXIV (1866), 271-309. 
* ALMYV, Milwaukee I. April 29, 1866. 
* ALMYV, Detroit. April 13, 1867. 
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New York, March 27/67 
Monseigneur, 


I take the liberty of troubling you in order to recommend 
in a special manner to Your Grace’s kind & favourable con- 
sideration the application made to the Ludwig Society of 
Munich by Rev. Father Bonaventura, of the Capuchin order 
now established by my request in this city. The Capuchin 
Fathers have accepted the invitation which I gave some time 
since, to build a church and convent in a part of this city, 
where the German Catholic population is very large, & where 
the need of a church & of a body of devoted missionaries, 


who would labour zealously for their spiritual interest, is . 


exceedingly urgent. A property has been purchased on which 
the church is to be erected—that for a convent remains yet to 
be secured.—The work will of necessity be an expensive one, 
but if suecessful, as I trust and hope it will, it will be the 
means of preserving the faith & saving the Souls of multi- 
tudes, who are now in the danger of perishing. The Germans 
are not only numerous but well disposed, & willing to give 
according to their means—yet they are poor, many very poor 
—and although they will meet both sympathy & assistance 
from their Irish brethren, still this will not suffice. There- 
fore it is that we turn our eyes toward the Ludwig Associa- 
tion, which has already done so much for the propagation 
of the faith in this country. Your Grace may be well as- 
sured that whatever aid is granted, will be faithfully ap- 
plied by the good Capuchin Fathers. Indeed I hope for many 
blessings on their labours in this diocese. They have the 
confidence and respect of the good German people, who are 
delighted to have them among them, & whose hearts are al- 
ready rejoicing at the prospect of a new church which will 
be under their care. Your Grace will allow me then to sec- 
ond most earnestly the application of Father Bonaventure 
for pecuniary assistance from the excellent Society of which 
you are the distinguished head. 

Meantime I have the honor to remain with sentiments of 
highest regard and esteem, 


Your Grace’s Most obedt. servt. & bro. in Xt. 
+ John Abp. of New York.” 
To His Grace 
Most Rev. G. Von Scherr 
Archp. of Munich. 


2 ALMV, Detroit. March 27, 1867. 


a 
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Letrer XI.” This is an acknowledgment of the receipt of the 
1000 gulden already mentioned as donated by the society. It 
was allowed at a meeting of the Central Bureau on July 17, 1867. 
This is the first petition that was written on regularly printed 
letter paper containing a picture of the friary at Mount Calvary 
as viewed from the east. 


Lerter XIII.” This letter of Father Francis Haas reports 
the almost total destruction of the friary at Mount Calvary by 
fire in the early morning of December 26, 1869. It was present- 
ed to the members of the Central Council on February 4, 1869. 
The shock it caused may be surmised from the extraordinary do- 
nation of 5000 gulden that was immediately dispatched to Mount 
Calvary and from the fact that a special report of the disaster 
was written for the Annalen. This report follows: 


[Translated from the German] 


THE CAPUCHIN FRIARY OF CALVARY 


In the year 1857, several Capuchin priests of Switzerland 
left Europe and sailed to America in order to establish a 
foundation of their Order. Calvary, in the State of Wis- 
consin and the Diocese of Milwaukee, was their destination 
and it witnessed the establishment of the first Capuchin 
friary in the New World. We refer our readers to the re- 
port of this establishment in the Annalen of 1866, pages 271- 
309, and only continue to remark that King Louis I acquired 
immortal gratitude from this foundation of Calvary by the 
donation of 3000 gulden. The friary blossomed up in a won- 
derful manner, and the work of these humble and unassum- 
ing sons of the holy Father Francis found such approval that 
they have already been invited by the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop of New York to establish a foundation in the largest 
city of North America, in New York. Father Bonaventure 
Frey has undertaken the task of following this call, and the 
reports that have come to us let it appear that this new un- 
dertaking is already firmly established. 

Unhappily the Order was visited with a serious disaster 
during the night of December 25 to 26 of last year, when the 


* ALMV, Milwaukee I. June 26, 1867. 
* ALMV, Milwaukee I, January 15, 1869. 
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friary at Calvary was almost completely destroyed by fire. 
A report in the Katholische Kirchenzeitung, on January 14, 
of this year, brings the following: 

The Capuchin Fathers of Calvary today look over from 
Mount Carmel upon the ruins of their former beautiful fri- 
ary. Who would have thought that Christmas, the feast that 
brings gifts to every other Christian, should give such an or- 
deal of fire to the newly growing friary? In the friary itself 
the feast of Christmas was celebrated with all solemnity; 
during the following night the catastrophe occured. The or- 
der of the house demands that all arise at three o’clock in the 
morning. The first intimation that something was wrong . 
came to the brother who was to wake the others, when he no- 
ticed that a heavy smoke was filling the whole building. A 
few minutes later the sacristy was in flames. There was no 
possibility of saving anything from it. The most precious 
things became a prey to the devastating element. Vestments, 
fine silver chalices, which were presents from Bavarian and 
Swiss monasteries, chasubles, some of which had been 
brought over from suppressed Swiss monasteries and had 
been presented by Fathers from those places; a monstrance 
that was inherited from a Swiss priest; the large psalters, 
which had been imported from Rome with great difficulty 
and can hardly be replaced; the library with its precious 
contents; the apartment for clothes, all the furniture of the 
friary and much of the college, all of this was destroyed by 
fire. The loss runs up to more than $100,000.00; only about | 
$20,000.00 is covered by insurance. The tower and some 
remnants of the walls alone remain like a great ruin and 
stare into the country. Last autumn the last and_best- § 
furnished wing of the friary was completed. Even this could 
not be saved, for there was no fire department and no fire 
fighting apparatus to stop the devouring flames. The people 
who had gathered could only tear away some of the doors of 
the new wing. In the midst of all this confusion the Rever- 
end Father Guardian, Francis Haas, preserved his calm pres- 
ence of mind. He penetrated into the dense smoke of the 
church to save the Blessed Sacrament. The oldest brother 
carried the tabernacle into the nearby chapel of the Blessed 
Mother. During the attempts at rescue the statues of the 
altars suffered severe injury. 

On the morning of Saint Stephen’s Day the priests and 
brothers of the friary and the students of the college stood in 
the cold winter air without shelter and food, for this also had 
been consumed by the fiames. The students had to return 
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home, while the friars moved into the close quarters of 
Mount Carmel. It must however be mentioned that the 
farmers of the neighborhood brought food to the Fathers, 
remembering that the friars had formerly fed many a hun- 
gry person. Only now the people of the neighborhood have 
begun to realize what the friary really meant to them, for 
the Fathers had charge not only of their own parish but also 
of five others in the vicinity. As we are told, practical sym- 
pathy is shown by all and the farmers, some of them in need 
themselves, are collecting alms to lessen the existing need 
and to expedite the early rebuilding of the friary. 

The sad message of the catastrophe was a shock to the local 
|New York] Capuchin parish, which was only begun and 
whose founder, Father Bonaventure Frey, still must en- 
counter many difficulties. Without warning he is now com- 
pelled to assist his even poorer motherhouse. We hope that 
he will later find all the more sympathy for his own under- 
taking. Father Bonaventure is one of the founders of the 
devastated Capuchin friary at Calvary. It was in the year 
1856, that he and Father Francis Haas began and completed 
the first building of the friary on Mount Calvary, which in 
an unexpectedly short period of time became a source of 
blessing for the whole northern part of the State of Wiscon- 
sin. In place of the original log church, a beautiful church 
of brick was erected together with a friary, in which fifty 
students received their education, and also a novitiate that 
was showing signs of progress. The college was also making 
rapid progress. Six clerics had already entered the noviti- 
ate after their studies in the institution. Pleasant vistas were 
opened to the friary for the future. Then the terrible catas- 
trophe occurred. Twelve years have gone by since the found- 
ers of the province moved to Mount Calvary, at which time 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame offered all their buildings 
and their possessions for the use of the friars, while they 
themselves lived in a small farm house. Today, after twelve 
years, the same conditions prevail. The Capuchins have again 
occupied the house of the sympathetic Sisters. The needs 
with which the good Fathers are confronted are indeed great. 
Still greater, however, is their confidence in the protection of 
heaven and their hope that they will soon be able to rebuild 
the house of the Lord that is now in ashes. To make this 
possible immediate help must be given. We therefore appeal 
to the generosity of our brethren in the faith to do their 
share. 
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The Ludwig-Missionsverein has already dispatched the 
considerable sum of 5000 gulden to assist in the rebuilding of 
Calvary.” 


Lerrer XIV." This is an acknowledgment of the receipt of 
the generous donation of 5000 gulden given to the friars at 
Mount Calvary after the fire. It is directed to the treasurer of 
the society, Ignatius Lebling. 


Letter XV." While the foregoing letter was a hurried acknow]- 
edgment or receipt directed to the treasurer, this letter is more 
formal and is directed to the president of the society, the Most 
Reverend Archbishop of Munich. It contains a more explicit 
report of conditions. It was presented to the Central Council 
on May 14, 1869. 


Letrer XVI.* When this letter was printed in the Annalen 
the original must have been destroyed, for it can no longer be 
found in the archives. It was not written to any individual, but 
as a report to the members of the Ludwig-Missionsverein. On 
that account it was printed. 


Lerten XVII.” Father Francis Haas acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $400.00, or as the report of the society states 1000 gul- 
den. The original draft of this letter, dated January 2, 187], 
and containing many corrections, is still preserved in the ar- 
chives of the friary at Mount Calvary, Wisconsin. 


Lerrer XVIII.” Written the day after the foregoing letter, 
this is more of a personal appeal to Ignatius Liebling, treasurer 
of the society. Yet no further donations are noted for Mount 
Calvary or Milwaukee. For the next few years the interest of 
the society for the Capuchins shifted to their work in New York. 


* Annalen XXXVITI (1869), 173-176. 

* ALMV, Milwaukee I. March 17, 1869. 

1 4ALMV, Milwaukee I. April 23, 1869, 

*% Annalen XXXVIII (1870), 191-193. 

*® ALMV, Milwaukee I, January 4, 1871. Original draft in the archives 
at Mount Calvary, Wisconsin. 

* ALMV, Milwaukee I. January 5, 1871. 
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Lerrer XIX.” In this letter we see the interest of the Rever- 
end Father Bonaventure move from the Church of Our Lady 
of Sorrows to the Church of Saint John the Baptist in New York. 
He refers to former generous donations. After the early peti- 
tion for New York in 1867, and the donations at that time there 
is no other letter extant in this regard, but the financial report of 
the society notes a double donation for the Capuchins in New 
York during the year 1870, 2000 gulden and 96 gulden. This 
new petition was presented to the Central Council in the session 
of August 4, 1871. The secretary noted on the letter that a do- 
nation of 1000 gulden had already been provided for at the 
session of May 24, 1871—therefore no other donation at this 
time. After this no further petition is found for New York, 
but the financial report again mentions a gift of 100 gulden for 
the year 1875. 


In connection with this petition of Father Bonaventure Frey 
for the Church of Saint John the Baptist in New York it may 
be of interest to quote a passage from the letter of the Francis- 
can missionary Father Nicola to the Ludwig-Missionsverein in 
the year 1858. He writes: 


On the following day, June 19, I found the Capuchin Fath- 
er Augustine Dantner of the Vienna Province, who is the 
pastor of the Church of Saint John and who most kindly re- 
ceived me as a guest. On the same day I delivered your let- 
ter and the three chasubles for the Father Provincial Ruland 
to the Redemptorist Fathers. They invited me to stay with 
them. I preferred to remain with the former because we 
have the same Office, Mass and Rule. I also took part in the 
celebration of the patronal feast of Saint John the Baptist, 
at which occasion Father Weninger preached and the Bene- 
dictine Prior of Newark celebrated the High Mass .. . For 
the feast of Saint John we had to get the dalmaties by train 
from Newark.” 


Enclosed in this letter was one from Father Augustine Dant- 
ner, probably written at the suggestion of Father Nicola. It 
reads: 


1 ALMV, Detroit. July 15, 1871. 
#2 ALMV, New York. June 29, 1858, 
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The undersigned takes the liberty to ask help from the 
Central Council of the Ludwig-Missionsverein because his 
parish is pressed down with debts and is poor. He humbly 
asks for a chasuble, dalmatics and a cope so that he ean sol- 
emnize the divine services as is becoming in a metropolis on 
the great feasts of the Church. Our parishioners will re- 
member this kindness from generation to generation and will 
pray for the progress of the Ludwig-Missionsverein.” 

The petition received no hearing because, as is noted by the 
secretary, the approval of the archbishop was missing. 


LerTer XX.” Beginning with 1875, the Ludwig-Missionsverein 
began to turn its interest to the Bavarian Capuchins who had 
settled at Pittsburgh. For some years the Calvary friars were 
therefore disregarded. But they did not seem in as great need 
as the beginners in Pittsburgh. They realized this, for we find 
no petition from them after the letters of 1871. This letter of 
1884 is the first indication of renewed petitions. Mention is, 
however, made at the beginning of this letter of an alms given 
two year's earlier to defray the expenses of the journey of Father 
Bonaventure Frey and his companion Father Anthony Rotten- 
steiner back to the United States. This donation is not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the financial report of the society. It must 
therefore have been entered among the general donations to the 
United States. This petition is directed to the society in order 
to obtain help for the new friary about to be erected at Detroit 
as a novitiate. It was presented to the Central Council on April 
29 and May 1, 1884, at which a donation of 2100 marks was al- 
lowed. 


Lerrer X XJ." The petitions for Detroit are continued in this 
letter. This letter was presented to the Central Council on 
February 25, 1885. The Council granted the sum of 4100 marks. 


*“ ALMV, New York. June 29, 1858. 
* ALMV, Detroit. April 10, 1884. 
* ALMV, Detroit. February 10, 1885. 
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Lerter XXII." This is an acknowledgment of the receipt of 
the 4100 marks, or $971.52, mentioned above. The letter was 
presented to the Central Council on June 16, 1885. 


LerTer XXIII." When Father Francis Hass sent the lengthy 
report contained in the next number to the Ludwig-Missions- 
verein, he also sent this petition to the secretary of the society 
in order to obtain his special co-operation. He wanted a regular 
annual contribution. The petition was presented to the Central 
Council on April 15, 1885. The treasurer of the society, Pfister- 
meister, affixed a note to the letter, stating that the sum asked 
would be beyond the capabilities of the society and also that 
the sum of 2150 marks had already been granted for the year 
1886. 


Lerrer X XIV.* Father Francis Haas here gives a lengthy his- 
tory of the founding of the Calvary Capuchin Province of Saint 
Joseph. He wanted to snatch the memory of those early days 
from oblivion. Therefore he asked that special copies be printed 
for all the members of the province. The original letter is no 
longer preserved. We find it copied only in the Annalen and in 
the reprint for the members of the province.. 


Letter XXV.” This is an acknowledgment of the donation 
mentioned in connection with Letter XXIII. There is no kind 
of indication to show whether the letter was presented to the 
Central Council, nor of the promised report. This may be ex- 
plained by the fact that, in the autumn of 1887, Father Francis 
Haas was appointed General Definitor, one of the consultors of 
the Father General in Rome. For almost ten years after this, 
no donation was sent to the Calvary Province. 


Lerrer XXVI.“ There is no indication of a letter between 
1887 and 1896. At the beginning of this letter Father Bonaven- 


* ALMV, Detroit. May 25, 1885, 

“ ALMV, Detroit. March 15, 1886. 

* Annalen, LIV (1886), 206-233, 

* ALMV, Milwaukee I. April 30, 1887. 
“ ALMV, Detroit. September 20, 1896. 
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ture Frey mentions the alms given for the return trip to the 
representatives of the province at the General Chapter in Rome. 
This amount is not found specifically mentioned in the financial 
report of the society. The conclusion must then be drawn that 
it is contained in the general accounts. No other donation is re- 
corded for the period 1887 to 1896. This letter is really only an 
introduction for the report found in the next letter. It was pre- 
sented to the members of the Central Council on October 24, 
1896. 


Lerrer X XVII." This is the last real report to the Ludwig- 
Missionsverein. As Father Francis Haas had given his version 
of the founding of the province and its progress in the year 1886, 
in Letter XXIV, so Father Bonaventure Frey states his im- 
pressions ten years later. As expressions from the founders 
both letters are important. The original of this letter is no 
longer extant. We have a copy only in the Annalen. 


Lerrer XXVIII.” This letter was presented to the Central 
Council of the Ludwig-Missionsverein on February 20, 1897. It 
is only an acknowledgment of the receipt of the 2150 marks 
granted after the last report, Letter X XVII. The financial re- 
port of the society mentions one more donation of 1700 marks 
for the year 1897. No receipt can be found in the archives of 
the society. This may be explained by the fact that Father 
Bonaventure Frey went out of office as provincial in 1897. In 
the consequent changes he must have overlooked his usual cour- 
tesy of a reply. The foundation had now been completed and 
the province could be directed by younger friars. They were no 
longer in such straits that they had to look for assistance from 
abroad. A solid foundation had been laid. Therefore the rela- 
tions with the European mission societies could be closed. Father 

_Bonaventure Frey continued his interest in the working of the 
province until his death on July 4, 1912. Father Francis Haas 
had preceded him to the grave on June 21, 1895. 


“ Annalen LXIV (1896), 466-471. 
“* ALMV, Detroit. February 8, 1897. 
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Lerrer XXIX.“ With this letter the reports of the Leopol- 
dinen-Stiftung of Vienna are taken up. There are only four. It 
would seem that not all the letters sent to the society were con- 
sidered of sufficient interest for publication. Whatever other 
letters may have been sent, it will now be practically impossible 
to find them because, according to reports emanating from Vien- 
na, the letters to the Leopoldinen-Stiftung have either been de- 
stroyed or lost. None can be found anywhere. Therefore the 
reports contained in the Berichte der Leopoldinen-Stiftung im 
Kaiserthume Oesterreich are the only source we have of the work- 
ing of this society or foundation. They are here given with the 
full titles appearing in the Berichte. Father Francis Haas 
mentions several donations of the society to Mount Calvary. The 
financial report, given at the end of each annual report, lists 
them as follows: 1857, 1000 gulden; 1860, 2000 eulden; 1864, 500 
gulden. The lesser amount of money coming from Vienna may 
be explained by the fact that this society worked in unison with 
the Ludwig-Missionsverein in the later years. Both societies 
compared each other’s lists. If one gave abundantly, the other 
was more sparing. Then, too, the personal relationship of the 
founders with members in Munich was more intimate than with 
any in Vienna. 


Lerrer XXX.“ This is a short appeal after the disastrous fire 
on December 26, 1868. It has nothing to add to the appeal sent 
to Munich on this occasion. 


Lerter XXXI.”° This is an acknowledgment of the donation 
given in answer to the appeal made after the conflagration at 
Mount Calvary. Father Francis Haas says in his letter that the 
donation amounted to 1000 gulden. Yet it is not mentioned ex- 
plicitly in the financial report. It must have been counted in 
the general sum’ noted for the United States. This would point 
to the fact that it is impossible to extract the correct amount of 
money sent to any community from the financial reports of the 


“© Berichte XXXVI (1866), 49-53, 
“ Berichte XXXIX (1869), 34-36, 
“ Berichte XXXIX (1869), 52-53. 
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society. For 1868, we find only this notation: ‘‘300 gulden— 
traveling expenses for the Capuchin missionary Father Edmund 
Stadtegger of Calvary, Wisconsin.”’ 


Lerrer XXXII." This last report in the Berichte was written 
by the Reverend Father Bonaventure Frey. He makes a general 
survey of the whole province and mentions some items that are 
not found in the letters to the Ludwig-Missionsverein. The finan- 
cial report notes a donation of 1000 gulden for 1883, as tray- 
eling expenses for the Capuchin Provincial, Bonaventure Frey. 
In 1885, the sum of 500 gulden was given to ‘‘ Father Bonaven- 
ture Frey in New York.’’ No further reports could be found. 


* Berichte LIII (1883), 25-35. 
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